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. Introduction ^ 

^ The^ollowing is a course of study on the history and culture of Northwest In- 
dians. -Tms unit, developed at the 'Center for Indian Teacher Education at t&e Uni-. 
versity of Washington, is designed to.be utilized as a supplement to the social • 
studi^^rriculum in the schools of the State of Washington. 

The content of the course of sjudy consist^ of three major areas. Topic one 
deals with the traditional life of the Northwest Indians. This is broken into three , . 
major geographical areas— coastal, Puget Sound ^and plateau. The second'topic con- 
cems the Indian-non-Indian contact period: fcontemporary Indian studie^, dealing 
with the reswrvation, urban, rural and the relation to the federal government, constK 
tute the final section. In addition to tife unit itself, tiie curriculum prtqwt mclud^ 
extensive teacher and student bibliographies,' media Reviews, lists of Indian organi- 

" zations, lists of plaqes to visit m Uie state, maps and pamphlets on^gafnes,* speeches, ^ 

- , poems and crafts. - - ^ . t * ^ 

There is -a need for Indians and" non-Indians to understand themselves andr^ 
each other better. The study of the history and culture of the Northw^t Intjians 
shoijJd increase^studerits' knowledge -and appr^atiph of the In(Uan hcritage,;Stu- . 
• dents should gain mo»obj^ve understandings' of Indians, of the natura of man, 
and thus more subjective understandings of themselves* , t ^ ^ ^ 

The subject matter is organized on the l&sis of iocial issues and is^devclopfed* 
, - by means of concepts, generalizajdons, and values (fcrived ftoin all of tiie social s^r 
ence disciplines. Although op^nally designed for use at Uie fifth grade ley^l, this 
course of study can be us^d at any prade level with appropriate bibliographical ma- 
terials. It is not nece^ary to use all of the content, materials and activities in sequ- 
ence. The. instructor may select certain materials at any pomt in tiie curriculum 

guide. ' • * J • • 

Developed by botii Indian and nonJndian researchers, consultants and writers, 
tiie project is designed to be'aspringboardfor classroom study of Nordiwest lnc^ , 
history and culture. It is not sufficient in itself, but ratii^ requires time and interiwt . 
from Indian and nop-Indian educators, students, ^d communities., This unit should j 
also be viewed as a^collection of materials that can always be. revised and updated 
depending upori'^^ccuracy and fairness .as viewed by tiie Indian Cqmmunityi Few 
documents have been published to dat^ tiiat afe totally accurate, and fair in tiieir 
^ * "treatment of tiie Native America^. It is tiie desire of the Center for Indian Teacher 
Education that tiiese ipaterials'will always be revised to provide tiie trutii. , 

; A grateful. acknowledgement is eitencfedto tiie Indian tribes and conimunities 
in the State of Washington, who.h»ve given ipuch, 

' ' V ♦ —Center for Indian Teacher Edtication 
* i . . . . June 1974 ^ 
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Topic Oiie: 

Early Life 

of the Indians 

of Washington State 



Major Understandings 
Emphasized in Topic One 



Concepts 

^ Culture \ 

Natural environment 

> 

Man-n^de environment 

Basic human needs 
.physical needs 
fooc^ -f"^ 
shelter 
clothing 
transportation 

communication 

ft ■> * 

recreation 
technology 



social needs 
education 
. government 

.spiritual needs 
values 
belieft ' 

Social enviromnent 
regional groups 
language grout)S 
tribal groups 

' » 

. social organization 
social institutions 



Generalizations ' 

1. Environmental features influence where and how 
people live and what they do; man adapts, shapes, 
utilizes, and exploits-the earth ta Jiis own ends* 

• 

2. Human beings in all times and placeatehipe their 
beliefs and^'behavior in response to the same basic 
human problems-and needs. 

3*. The choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) th^ir environment .dependjon: character- 
* istics of thd physical environment, knowledge, 
skills,' cultural values, and social organization. 

4. In order to meet individual and group need^ipcie- 
ties organize themselves into groups which in time 
become established; individuals are members of 
several such groups or institutions. 

5. Every society develops a ^system of i?oles, values, 
and laws that gUide the behavior of individuals 
within the society. • ' 

6. Every society forms its own system of beliefs, val- 
ues, knowledge, traditions and skills^at is called 

' its culture. . 



Specific Objectives 
Emphasized in Topic One 

Cognitive Behaviors 

As a result of participation in the activities specified 
for Topic No. 1 student^ should be able to: 

a: Identify the major features of the natural environ- 
ment of WashingtonrState. 

\ . 

b. Identify the major regional and tribal groups of 
Indians living in Washington State. _ 



c. 



Describe the technology (tools, skills, knowledge) 
of the Washington Statp- Indians in the early pe- 



V riod. 



d. 



e. 



Describe the social organization (institutions, roles, 
laws) of early Indians of Wasjiington State. 

Identify the major beliefe and values of the Wash- 
ington State Indians in the ^adj^fi^Eiod^ 

Riecall the generalizations developed in^Topic No. I 
and distinguish cases (examples) andj^n-cases^f 
the g^neralizatioip. \ , 

;7 . .. ^- ^ 



Controversial issues- 



Valuing Process BeKoviors 

As a result of participation in the~ activities speciQed 
fot Topic No. 1 students sljoulds 

a. Develop sensitivity tathe common needs and prob- 
* lems of all human beings. 

b. Develop a capacity for empathy with all cultures. 

c. Appreciate the cultural values of th^ Indians of 
Washington State. 

d. Develop sensitivity -to their ,own frames of refer- 
ence. , 

Inquiry Skill Behaviors^- . - • ' 

As a* result of participation in the activities specified 
for Topic No. 1 students should be^able to: 

a. . Make inferences iromcpictures,' charts, diagram, 
. and maps. 

b. Propose hypotheses and test them against data. 

c. Derive generalizations. 



Oi^anlzaiion Patterns \ ^ 
Utilized in Topic One. 

1. -What was the' natural environment of Washington 
^ State? ' A ^ 

2. What Indian groups fived in Washington $tate? 

3. How did the Indians of Washington State utilize 
tKb natui^ environment to satis^ their basic phys- 
ical needs?* • " 

4. 'How were the Indian tribes organized? 

5. What was the culture of tffe early Indians oC Wash- 
' ' ington State? . y"" ' 



ISSUE No. 1: Man's >)RelationSliip to 
His Physical Environment 

The Indians used naturals resources to satisfy, their 
basic physical needs as all cultures do. The philosophy 
of the Native America was to live in harmony with 
nature and the environment. This oiieness with nature is 
illustr^ed by terms such as Mother Earth and FatheX 
Sky. 

Other c^tures have* different views of the environ- 
ment. How have other cultures, dealt^th nature? What 
effects have the .other cultures had on man and on his 
environment? , " . ' « 

They tri^'to- live with nature and not change it. 
Should man try to change his physical environment? If 
so, what effects 'might this effort have-qn man'^d on 
his^ environmeiit? If not, what effects might this have on 
man and on his environment? , 

ISSUE No. 2: .Social Control— The 
Invididual Vs. the Group 

* la the early culture Indians of Washington ^tate gen- 
er^ly lived in tribes, bands pr ^^Uages and owed their 
loyalty tb their living group. 

If an iijjiividual lived alone it was by'choice "or he 
could have been expelled^ from his fanijly living group 
as^ punishment. What advantageS^or disadvantages does 
this form of group living 'have for a culture? How does 
. it function to meet basic human problems and needs? 
Possible examples for discussion: Japanese family life, 
cumnt communal* livings past and present Indian' com- 
,munities. - , • • . '^^ 

ISSUE No. 3: Ci>i<iz^^^ 

The words "primitive,*' •*uiidvilized"'^or "savage" 
jiave sometimes been used to 'describe the native Amer- 
ican*- '/ , ' ' 

What do these words mean? ^ 

What\dnds ofjvords are they? (value judgments) 

\\ What do we mean when we say that a group of 
ifeoi^ e is "civilized"? . • * 

An examination of the origin of thc^ Indians of >^^ash- 
ington State as revealed in archaeological discoveries 
and theories. 

Ar^chaeological methods will be studied as an ex- 
• ample of the scientific method, one way (but not the 
only way) that fhan can find out about the world and 
, himself. ' * - 

.1-5 



Suggested Activifies 



1. Begin the unit with a discussion of the early In- 
dians of Washfngton State in order to determine 
what the students already know about them. Ask 
students about major concepts, generalizations, 

• and facts included in Topic No. 1 and throughout 
the iinit select appropriate activities from those 
suggested to supplement the knowledge and skills 
students already have. . ' 

2. ' Show several of the films *and filmstrips dealing 

with archa^logical discoveries and theories about 
' the origin of early^ Indians. 
# 

3. " Play (archaeological) .dig. 

4. Discuss the strengths and weaknesses of archaeo- 
logical methods in order to evaluate the theories 
about early Indians which are based on archaeo- 

, logical discoveries. 

5. The students might be asked to prove one of the 
current scientific explanations such as, "Ijave stu- 
dents ever seen a rain drop fomi on a dust mole- 
cule?" And, "How do they know it is so?" 

6. A fake dig can be made by either the teacher or 
Students. "Tools*' %nc}ihsm6or\s or toothbrushes 

'-^ can be used as artifacts and then dug up. ^ \ 

f ?• Discuss what would be left by our cultures. What , 
would be found in the year 3000 A.D. that would 
iddhtify us? What would this tell the peoplp who 
discovered the artifacts" about our cultures? 

V 

Filing . « 

How We Learn About the Past . 

Indians in the Americas. 

The Marmes Archaeological Dig 

TJie Untouched Land: Pre-Columbia America 

Filmstrips ^ 

Indian Village Archaeology: The Rediscovery of 

Ozette, a Northwest Coast Village 
* The "Marmes Man" Dig 
Prphistorj( of a Northwest Coasj Indian Village 
Gaines 

' *DIG: A Simulation in Archae<^gy ' 
Miscellaneoos ; 
Archaeological Method ^ 
Student Biblibgraphy 
Kirk, The Oldest Man in America 
Teacher Bibliography . . 

Stallard, Archaeology in Washington. * ^ ' . 



Stress that the scientific method is only one of 
Several ways (^Dmmdh sense, authority, intuition, 
revaluation, reason, scientific n)ethod) that man 
can fyid out about the world and hii^self. 

Note: The origin of the Indians of Washington 
State is a controversial topic among Indian people 
and authorities in the area. 

Some accept theories about migrations from Asia 
by way of an Alasjcan land "bridge." Other theo- 
ries included the theory that the origin was in the 
New World, that native peoples had driginated in 
North and South America, and that people ihi- 
-gated by sea (Thor Heyejdahl) to this continent. 
Tijpse theories ^e all documented in some way. 

All cultures develop theories to explain the origin 
and creation of man and his environment. Pos- 
sible^ Examples for .di^cussipn are the Christian ^ 
Bible, Greek mythology, and the Indian oral tra- 
dition. 



Teachers should avoid making dogipatic value 
judgments in this discussion due to the controver- 
sial nature of the topic. ( 
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SUBJECT NO. 1: What H^as the naturatenvironment of Washington State? 

6eNERALIZATION; Environmental' features influence where and how people 
live, and wi«l they do; man adapts, shapes, utilizes and exploits the earth to his 



own ends. 

Early Indiana of Washington State lived in three 
major regio^. The Coital Region is bordered on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean and on the east by Coast 
Mountain Ranges. The Puget Sound ^Region is a low- 
land plain bordered on the west by the Coast Mountain 
Range and oti the east by^the Cascade Mountain Range. 
The Inland Plateau Region extends ^om the Cascade 
Mountam Range east to the Rocky Mountain Range. 
The topography, cliniate, vegetatipn, and animal life 
differ in the three regions. 



Coastal Region ^ 

1 . Topography. The Coastal Region is inainly a low* 
land plain which rises in the west to the Olympic 
Mountains, and the >yillapa Hills which are part 
of the Coast Mountain Ranges. Many streams and 
rivers empty into the Picific Ocean. 

2. Climate. The Coast^Region has' a piild, marine 
climate. There ar^o extreme or prolonged ^old 
or hot pericwi^eavy rainfall especially in the 
Olympic P^i^ula area occurs ^ throughout the 
year. 



3. Vegetatioiu Thick stands of conifers — Douglas fir, 
spruce, red* cedar, yellow cedar, hemlock, pine 
grow in the Coastal Region. Broadleaf trees may 

>be found at lower elevations — maple, oak, dog- 
wood, alder,^ aspen, birch, madrona. There is an 
, abundant variety of edible berries anil root yege- ^ 
tables, Seaweed growing along saltwater is often, 
found. . ^ . * 

4. Animal life. Sea life includes five species of « 
salmon making annual ^runs up the rivers — also 
halibut, cod, herrings smelt,. mollusks, seal, sea 

' lion, sea otter, porpoise, whale. Dee^, elk, moun-* 
tain goat, bear, wolf, beaver, mountam lion,;nink, 
land otter, and water fowl are also in abundance. . 

; c ■ • 

Poget Sound Region * ^ ^ 

1. Topognq^iiy. Lowland plains exijst between the > 
Coast Ranges and the Cascade Mountain Range 
including the valley 5f the'Chehalis River which 
' extends westward between the Olympic Moun- ^ 
tains on the north and the Willapa Hills on the 
south. Many streams and ftvers empty into Puget , 
Sound. "V^ 

•^9 



2. Climate. The Puget Sound Region has a mild, 
marine climate with no extreme pcolonged cold, 
or hot periods. Tfiere is a moderate rainfall occur- 
ring throughout the year. ^ 

3. Vegetation. The vegetation is similar to that of the 
Coastal Region. 

. 4. Animals. The animal life is similar to that of the 
Coastal Region with the exception of the sea otter^ 
and' whale which are more prominent along the 
• Pacific Coast. 

Note: A water environment predominated in the 
Coastal and Puget Sound Regions. Such features as 
streams^ rivers, tidelands, bays, sheltered coves, lakes, 
peninsulas, waterfalls, inle;^, and river valleys particu-* 
iarly influenced the lives of the Indians who lived m 
these areas.' 



1. 



Ploteou Region * , 

Topogr^hy. Characteristics of the Plateau ii)- 
clude an upland plain and a rolling basaltib area 
from the central to the eastern region. ,The Co- 
lumbia-Snake river «ystem flows from the region 
to the Pacific Ocean.* -~ , ^ 

2. Clhnate. There is less and more periodic rainfall 
than t£[$ <^oastal and Puget Sound Regions. Hot 
summers, cold wintei^, and periodic high winds in 
open areas aire common in (he Plateau Region. 

Vegetation. This is mainly grassland, with sparse 
- coniferous and broadle^ forests in the more 
mountainous area. Edible^benies and root vegetfi- 
•bles are often found. 

4. Animal life. There are annual run^ of sahnon up 
/ , th^^ajor rivers. Bison were native to the area. 
/ Otjier animals included deer, elk, mountain 'goat, 
bear, wolf, beaver, m9imtain lipn, mink, land ot- 
ter, antelope. \ 



Suggested Activities 

1. Encourage students to disdnVuish between natural 
and' man-made aspects of th^nvironment. • 

1-7 



va« Define or ask the students to define the^fol- 
^ Idwing.words: • . 



. envirenment • 
, natural environment* / 
man-mad^nvironment 



b. Write the headings natural environment and 
> ^ man-m ade enviroHnient on the blackbo'ard 

an,d ask .students to list examples under the 
appropriate headings. 

c. Mount the headings natural environment ani 
man-made environmet^ on the bulletin 
board. Ask students to bring or draw pictures 
to illustrate examples and mount them under 
the appropriate headings. i 

d. ' Ask students^ to make a mural depicting the 

State of Washington in terms cjf its natoral - 
environment versus the man-made aspects of 
the eilvironment. ^ ' * 

2. JDelSne or ask students to define the following 
words and to give appropriate examples of each: 

< land forms 
* ' water forms * 
elimate 
• vegetation * * 
animal life (sealjfei^ land animals, birds) 

3. Ask students^ descrilp^ the land forms, water 
forms, climate, veptation, and animal life of their 
local area. 



4^ Ask students to imagine the environmenTo^^eir 
local area as it had been in its natutal state. 

Ask students to draw their school yard, their 
home -yard, neighborhood, some other area of 
their t^n or cityjas it mj^ght h^ve appeared 

' during^e petiodj)^ the eat ly life of the Indians 

^ of Washington S^e. ' . 

5. Utilizing pictures; films, filmstfips, slides, topo- 
graphic maps, poems, and the knowledge suidents 
have of the State of^Washington fronvtfav^ expe- 
riences, ask' students to identify and classify the 
major features of Jthe natural environment' of the 
Coastal, Puget Sound, and Plateau Regions. 

a. ' As individual assignments or a cla^s project 
jnake a data retrieval chart to summarize the 
content for Problem No. 1 . 



Suggested formats 



Coastal 
Region 



Puget . 
Sound ^ Plateau 
Region Region 



land forms 








water forms 








climate 




ft 




vegetation^. 








animal life. 









V. 



Films 

A Boy and the Mountains; The Cascade 

Mountains* 
Columbia: preat River of the West ^ 
Common Animals of the Woods ^ 
Conifer Trees of the Pacific North\^t 
Decorative Foliage (iSian and the Forest, Pt. 3) 
Dunes- , - * 

Environment and Surviiral. Life in a Trou^Streanr?- 
The Forest Grows 

The Great River of the West— The Columbia 
King of the River 

Lava and the River — Stoiy of the'CoUimbia * ' 

Plateau 
Life Between the Tides* 
Life in the Forest , 
Life in the*Grasslands (North America) 
Mount Rainier National Park 
Olympic Elk 

Rainforests of the Northwest Coast 
Salmon-r-Life Cycle of the Sockeye 

b. A data retrieval chart may be mounted on the. 
^ bulletin board. Ask students to bring pictures 

make drawings to iUustrate features of the 
natural scnvironment of the Coastal,, Puget 
. Sound,* ahd Plateau Regions and to mount 
them under the appropriate headings. 

Filmstrips. 

Meadow Life in Northw^t Mountains 
•Natural History Along the Washington Coast - 
Washington's Rainforest — Northwest Coast 

c. Read poenfe or record the poetry on tape and 
have the students listen to see how the envi- 
roxunent of Washington^ State is described. 

' Have students ''use the inforfn/ition found in 
the poems to complete the data retrieval 
chart. 
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SUdea 

Commph Shrubs of the Northwest 

Conifer ; of the Northwest 

Life Z6 les of the Northwest 

Tree^ 01 • Washington 

Student Bibliogr^hy 

AndMi5i)n, The Lives of Animals 

Andrews, All About Whales , ^ , 

BrownJ Erp/ormg Pacific Coast Tide, Pools 

Dresner, Rivers of Destiny ^ 

Farbj fhe Land and^ildlife of North America 

Expl% 



On an 
featii 



oks 

ng the Northwest (Follett) Chapter No. 1 



outline map of WashingtoiuState illustrate 
.rtfs of the natural environment. Create sym- 
bols jai Id colo^ to represent specific features and 
ideniif / them in a map legend. 



Hav^ students view film, "Life Between the 
Tide. Then take them on a field trip to investi- 
gate! ti de pool life (Be sure there is a low tide). 
Students should be encouraged to take pictures^ 
sketch what they seo^The environment sibuld not 
be up] oqted to take batk to the classroom. 



Filifi 

Life 



Between the Tides 



8. Usind wildlife .books, forest PCtEgers, films and 
other sqi^rces, have students make;a list of at least 
twenty-five species of animals, -plants; or sea life 
nativ^ to the State of Washington. 

i 

9. Provilde students with cameras .afnsl film and "have 
them take pictures of the natural and man-made 
featunes of the area in which they live. Use these 
pictures to make a book for reference inthenjlass- 
ropm or school library. 

•10.* Contact with the environm^fct. The following ex— 
*erci^ is designed to make the students aware of 
their personal involvement ^with the natural envi- 
rojlment. Early Indians were involved with the 
V nitural environment in every aspect oflheir daily 
> li^es. This exfcrcise should introduce students to 
^some 0^ the major concerns and- sensitivities of 
eariy Indians. 



Dl 



ns: Pull down the shades of the class- 



ions: 



i^oom. Ask* students to write their individual an- 
^weis to the j 



following questions: 
now, at the present time" 



is the weather like outside the classroom? 
specific as possible e.g., how cloudy, ramy. 



,wi idy, warm, cold, sunny, fogg^tc. is it?)' 



Where is the sun locate^in ^tlfe sky? (Students 
should be able to 'answer correctly even if it is 
cloudy or foggy.) 

What phase is the moon in? (First quarter, half, 
full, last quarter)^. 

What phase is tjie tide, river in? (Ask this only if 
it is applicable to the local natural environment.) 

What do the leaves of the trees look like? (at this 
time of year) * 

What birds and anima^^ah be seen now? (at this 
time of year) \w ^ \ 

What do specific bird^HSyi>lnimals look like now? 
(at this time of year) ^ 

What^are specific birds anV animals doing now? 
(at this time of year) * ' . 

^hat season is it? I 

How do you know?/(Cnve specific eyidence from ^ 
the natural environment.) 

What month is it? ' \. ^ , 

How do you know? (Give specific evidence "frofh 
the natural enviri)nment.) 

What time is jt? 

How do you know? (Give specific evidence from^ 
the natural environment.) ^ 

If you (|^duld only eat food that you found in youi^ 
natural environment today, > what is available?/ 
Whaf would you eat? 

Why was it important for early Indians to know 
the answers to these questions? 

Why is it important for the students to know the 
answers to these questions? , * ^ 



11. 



Identify the Lummi Indian names for the months 
of the^yea^r. See if youitcan match them so they 
correctly-correspond with the English equivalpnts. 

^oon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Moon 
Mopn 
Mobn 
Moon 
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of the Salmon's Return (June) 
of the Dry; Grass (August) 
of Flowers ( May) 
of Ripe Berries (July) 
of Winter ( December) 
of Deep Snow ( February ) 
of Budding Trebs (April) 
of the Chinook l^ds (March) 
of Falling Leav em October) 
of Harvest (Sepfmber) 
of Crackling Branches (January) 
Of Frosts Return (November) 
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SUBJECT NO. ^: What Indian groups lived In Washington State? ^ 

GENERALIZATION: Environmental features influence \yliere and how people 
live and what they do; man adapts, shapes, utilizes and exploits the earth'to his . 
^imiends. ' . . / - 

the choices made by people in adapting to (or in adapting) their environ-, ^ 
ment depend on: characteristics of the physical environment, knowledge, skills, 
cultural values and social organization. * ^ . " 



. Early Indians Washington State lived in tribal 
groups. The tribes 'differed iij size and we.re usually 
vided into several bands or subdivisions. The tribal 
groups 6f the area may be classified by geographic and 
cultural region as Coastal, Puget Sound or Plateau 
tribes. ^ / . 

They may also t>e dassified by language withrseven 
major language families represented among the Qibes of 
Washington State. * 

The geographic, language, and* other ' differences 
among the tribes of the area affected trade, transporta- 
tion, and communication patterns and practices. 

NOTE: This list includes only the most prominent 
tribes living in the area of Washington State during tHis* 
period. Some tribes included here and on other lists 
cease to exist' as a tribal group. /The most .common 
modem •spelling3' for trib^ names have. been used. on 
this list. It should be understood that thc^e names are 
only anglicizations of the native language. For pronun- 
ciation guide, please turn to Chinook Words, Volume 

III. ' • , - 

CoastaT Tribes 

Chinook Makah 
Hoh Ozette 
^Klallam » Queets 

' '^n Plateau TWbes 

I&oter 
Lakes 
Methos 
Nespelem 
Nez Perce 
Okanogan 
Palouse , 



Cayuse • 
Qiclan ; 
Coeur d!Alene . 
Columbia 
ColviUe 
Kalispel 
Kittitas 
Klickitat ' " \ 



snai 



Quileute 
Quinauh 



SanPoil ^ 

Spokane 

Wallula 

Wanapam 

Wenatchee 

Wishram 

Ydkima 



Cathlamet. 

Chehalis 

Chemakum 

Qakamas 

Copalis 

Cowlitz 

Duwamish 

Humptulips 

Kwalihaikwa' 



Pnge^t Sound trib^ 

Lummi 
Meshall* 
Muckleshoot 
iNisqually ^ . 
rlooksack- 
Puyallup 
Samish 
Satsop 
Skagit 



Skokomish ' 
Skykomish 
Snobbish 
Snoqualmie ' 
Squaxio 
•^tillaguamish 
•"Suquamish 
Swinomish > 
Twaij^ 
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Language families 

Attiabas^ 

Kwaljiikwa^ 

Chemakuan 

Chemakum 
Hoh' 

Quileute ' 

Chinook 

Cathlamet ' 
Chinook , 
Qackam^' 
Wishram 

4 

Molale-Cayose 

Cayuse' 

^Wakashan 

Makah 
Ozette 



Sahaptin 

- a. ^ 

Kittitas 

Klicki^t 

Meshal 

Nez Perce 

Wallula ' ' 

W^apam 

Yakima 

Saltshan . 

Chehalis 
Chelan . 
Cc^r d'Alene 
'Co^mbia 
OolviUei \ 
Copalrs 
Cowlitz 
Duwaniish . T 
Humptulips ^ 
Kalispel ^ 
klallam ^ * 
Lakes 
Lummi : • 
Skagit 
skykomish 
"^Snohomish 
Si^pqualmie 
Spokane 
^tillaguamish 
Suquamish 
Swinomish 
Wenatchee 
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Suggested Activities 



H^ve students make a list of questions which they , 
would like to have jpnswered qbout the early life 
of the Indians of Washington State. You may wish 
to suggest the. following:' ' , ' " ' 



What were the Indians* of Washington- State- like 
before noir5ndians c§me j4this ar^^'*" ' , ■ " ' 
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CaSi we knQwJ? If sp,i|)w? * . 



How many Coastal, Piiget Sound, 'and Plateau 
tribeswere there? Name and locate them. ^ . 

What did the Coastal, o» Puget Sound or Plateau 
tribes haye in conunt)n? 

Indian people had' a language system known asr^ 
oral tradition. InfonDation was passed on from 
gen^tion to generation. How might this have 
been a prol^lem fpr historians trying to find out 
abont ^e Inclians of Washington State before they 
met non-Indians? 



\ 



How did historians deal with this problem? 

2. .Grouping exercise to explore the meaning of 
group or tribal identity. 

Source: Brown/ GQorgQy^ Human Teaching for 
Human Learning. ?4ew York: The Viking Press, 
-1971, pp. 67-68.' . 

Note: The^foUowing exercise is included to enable 
Students to understand why individu^s * live in 
tribal groups and how groups form,' persist and 
disband It should help students to, understand 
why ithe Indians of Washington State lived in 
^any tribal groups whose cultures differed greatlj^ 
how tribes living close together* cbuld^ have 
aistinctly> different cultures^ It should provide 
backgroimd forunderstanding the advantages and 

} problems posed by the many regional, language, 
^d individual differences among tribal groups in 
Washington State and in American society in gen- 

" , eral. ' > 

' Pifldiflg*'e^r groups without conscious selection. 
Finding mining in Durselve? and in the topic. 



All chairs are pushed back s(gainst the wall. 
' Students are asked to con^egate in the 
niiddle of the room. They are asked to re- 
main silent for several minutes. During that* 
time they,Me to move aroimd a^d to end up 
in groups offaxT. If there i^e more than four 
in a group, then one must leave. If there are 
fewer than ^Ur, someone must join , that 
group. Wheii the group of four is set, they 
are to observe one another and to remain si- 
lent Then the instructor, asks the foyowing 
questions. The instructor makes no evalua- 
tions. As an alternative method the in- 
structor may type up the questions on a ditto 
sheet and ask the students to write the an- 
swers individually. 

Ask yourself the- following: 

* 

(1) Who am I? , . 

(2) Who are Ithe people in this group? 



(3) What rtiade me join this group? 

(4) What feeung do I get from this group? 

♦\ ^ . < 

Now look at the other groups. A?k yourself the 

• following: 

(1) How do those groups differ from^mirie? 

(2) Hpw do those people differ from me? 

^ (3) What kept me from joining one of 
•those groups? 
(4) What useM thought can I gain frbm 
« this experience? 

Students may then resume their seats. 

Group critique: Make a list of questions to 
discuss or write that^ring out,the points in 
\^ the note above. Refer to student responses 

t during the ensuing study of Indian tribal 
" * living. 

* Activity No. 2 — Extension: • 

Give the groups tasks to perform and ask 
them to notice if their organization or prob- 
lem-solving differs from group to group. Did 
the groups form because of different abili- 
ties? 

Relate student responses to the study of 
- group and tribal living. 

3. Utilizing maps projected on overiiead or opaque 
projectors or duplicated fo^ the students, ask stu- 
' dents to classify Washington State Tribe^nto 
Coastal, Puget Sound and Plateau regional and 
cultural groups and into the seven tnajor language 
• groups. 
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4. On an oudihe map of Washington State locate the 
^ major Indian tribejs, language families, and Coas- 
tal, Puget Sound, and Plateau geographic and cul- 
tural regions. , ^ ^ . • 

Maps 

' Distribution of Puget Sound Tribes 

Indian groups of the.Columbia-Ffaser Interior C. 
. 1800 . ^ ^ ^ . 

Language ^^lies of the coast and plateau tribes 

of Washington . 
t ^Linguistic groupin^of the Northwest Coast 
Overall area in which the Spokane Indians lived 
Maijs . . ' 

Probable location of Indian tribes north of 

Mexico about 100 A.D^ 
Voegelin, Map of North American Indi'^n 

Languages (list^ in Materials Section) 
Fflmstrip 

'American Indians of the North Pacific Coast:* 
"Lands and Tribes" • \ 



5* UsiBg three transparency overlays of Washington 

* ^ ^ State (topography, triljes, and language families) 

have students assess the effe^ of geography on 
the distribution oT language families. 

^ 6. Have students view the fil,mstrip. "Lands ancf ^ 

* ^ Tribes/'^Through discussion describe the similari- 

ties and differences of the ^rth Pacific tribes. 
.Bring out the faci that though there were many 
similarities in the way they lived, environmental 
features influenced the culture of each tribe differ- 
ently. 

Relate the . discussion to the generalization: The 
choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) their environment depend on. charac- 
teristics of the^.physical environment, knowledge, 
skills, cultural vflues, and social organization. 

Activity No. 6-^xlension: ^ 

View the filmstrip "Laiids and Tribes" without 
the tape. Begin making statements about each 
•frame and have the students identify if the state- 
ment is true or false. For those statements which 
^re false, have the students make a true statement. 
, After a few examples by the teacher, the students 
may take ^tums making the statements about the 
filmstrip and^eTieralization. ^ 

7. Ask students to discuss the effects* of the geo- 
graphic, language, and cultural differences among 
tribes in Washington State. Encourage students to 
build the generalizations for this pcoblem: ' 

Environm^ntaljeatures influence where and how 
'people live and what they do; man adapts, shapes, 
utilizj^ and exploits' the earth to his oi^ ends. 

The choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) their environment depend on: charac- 
teristics of thq plm}cal environment, knowle<^e, 
skills, cultural ydluei^ aiid social organization. 

8. Invite soijieone from the Indian Commupity to the 
class' to discuss man in his relationship to nature 
and the environment of Washington State. 

Relate the follow-up class discussion to the gener- 
filization for this problem: 

'The choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) iheir environment depend on: charac- 
teristics of the physical, enyironment, knowledge, 
skills, cultural values, and sdcial organization. 

* 9. Invite an anthropologist to^the class or ask indi- 
vidual students to interview ^ anthropologist to 
find out what language families and differences 
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among language families^^tell an anthropologist 
about people. Subject areas could include A&ica, 
^ Asia and North America. , 

10. Using rqad^aps and topographical maps of 
• ^ Washington State, have students hypothesize 

where they think Indian tribes and villages were 
Igcated. Use a transparency to show or ^ass out 
individual maps showing the actual locations of 
tribes and villages. Have students compare their 
hypotheses with th6 actual locations. 

Activity I^o. 10— extendfon: 

Using the information obtained in Activity No.^ 
10, have students write a description of what 
types of places the^early Indians of Washington » 
State looked for to locate their villages. - 

As a c}ass* build a list of factors influencing the 
location of settlements. 

Encourage students to build th^^generalizations 
for this problem: ^ 

\ • '< 

Environmental features influence where and how 
people live and what they do; maa adapts, shapes, 
utilizes, and exploits the earth to^s own, ends* 

The choices madff by' j^ple in adapting to (or in 
adapting) their^^vironment depend on: charac* 
teristics "of the physical Cenyironment, knovdedge, 
skills,, cultural values, and social organlzatipm 

Miscellaneous 

Moderi> place names of Washfngton State derived 
from Indian names 

11. Using road maps have stucfents determine modem 
place names of WashingtonState which mayjiave 
been derived from Indian names\ Verify students' 
hypomeses in a class dis(^sion. 

12. Sources listed in the teacRer and student biblio- 
\ : graphics may be utilized t&^^ the differences 

among the tribes of the ^rea. Teachers may assign 
individual student reports or they may want to 
jselect certain passages and share them with the- 
entire class. 

FOms 

American Indians Before European Settlement 
. Indians of Eariy America - . 
Woodland Indians of Early America « 
Shident Bibliography 

Bleeker, The Sea Hunters: Indians of the 

Northwest Coast 
Doriaij, Hokahey! American Indigns Then and 
Now 
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. HatneSt Indians of the Great Basin and Plateau . 
I4irk, The Oldefl Man In Anitrlca 
' . Middleton, Place Names of the Pacific Northwest 
Coast 

Yellqw ^\>&^ An Album of the AmMcan Indian 
Teadier Bibliography 

Drucker, Cultures of the North Pacific Coast 
Drucker, Indians, of the Northwest Coast 
, Ells, The Stone Age of Oregon 
* Ells, The Twana, Chemakum and Klallam 
Indians of Washington Territory 
Farb, Man*s kise to Civilization 
Haeberlih, The Indians ofTuget Sound 



Josephy, The Indian heritag^of America 
MeFeat, Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
f4can^, Jndian Geographic Names of Washington 
Middleton, Place Names of the Pacific Northwest 
i Coast 

Sdaman, Indian Relics ofihe Pacific Northwest . 
Stallard, Archaeology in Washington 
St,ern, The Lummi Indians of Northwest 

Washington 
Strong, Stone ^Age on the Columbia River 
Tweddell, The Snoqualmie-Duwamish Dialects of 

Pyiget Sound Coast Salish: An Outline of 

Phonemics and Morphology 



SUBJECT NO. 3: How did the Indians of Washington State utilize the natural 
environment to satisfy their basic physical needs? . \ ^ 

GENERALIZATION: Human beings in all tim^s and places shape their beliefs 
and behavior in response to the same basic human problems and needs! 

The choices made by people in adapting to (or in adapting) their environ- 
ment depend on: characteristics of the physical enviroiim^nt, know^ledge, skills, 
cultural value§ jan^ social organization. ^ ^ . 

2. ' Order a l^VelingxStudy Collection from the 
Thomaj Burke Membrial Wasbington -State Mu- 
seum, University^of Washington (see. Resources - 
.Section for ordering). Discuss and display the 
materials in cl^ and utilize them in activities 
throughout the unit. As th& class examines the at- 
'ti£acts, stress the use of materials from the local 
natural ^vironment. 



Physical Nee<^ ^ 



Food — fish, game, vegetables, fruits; fishing, hunting, 
gathering techniques, preparation and prese^a- 
tion . ^ 

^Shelter — ^longhouse, mathouse ^ 

Clothhig — bark clothing 
skin clothing 
' construction and decoration 

TranspoitatioD^asic canoe types . • 

Commoiiication — trade patterns, practices 

Recreation — arts, crafts, games 

Technology — tools^ skills, kno>^4edge 

Suggested Activities 

h Discuss basic human needs (physical and spir- 
ittial) and have students compile a list of those of 
'early Indians. Compile a master list of basic 
human needs. Utilize the list in discussions 
throughout the entire unit. In these discussions 
determine the different ways Indians of Wash- 
ington state have met theirbasic needs. 

Thomas Burke Memorial Washington State 

Museum 
Traveling Study Collection 
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Activity Np 2-— extendon: 

Have students make their own artifact kits. They 
can be copied, from the Traveling Study Collec- 
tions or from pictures aiid (^av^ngs. 

Pass out diagrams, pictures of artifacts, and arti- 
facts from- the Burke Museum (of if possible, * 
from local museums) Stud^ Collections and ask 
students to make hypotheses about the^eariy cul- 
ture of the IndianS'Of Wasjiington State. Itemind 
students of their previous study of the ^natural en- 
vironment (Problem No. 1)' and of early tribal dif- 
ferences (Problem No. 2) in Washington State. 
Keq) a record of' the students* first guesses and 
ask students to evaluate them as they continue 
their study of Topic No. 1.^ 

Using the cattail mat, the needle and the mkt 
creaser from the Burke Museum Study Collec- 
tions ("Puget Sound Indians") conduct an inquiry 
lesson oif the early material culture of Washington 
State Indians and the methods of archaeologists. 

M3^ 
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The following list of questions may facilitate the 
inquiry lesson: • - , 

Pretend that you are a^ archaeologist aiid find 
these three items together. 

From what materials are they made?. 

What are they? 4 ' * 

For what purpqpe^ are they uscd^ 

What do Uic^y tell you about the people who made 

them? 

What problems mrght archaeologists have in 
learning about early cultures by studying arti- 
facts? 



8. 



Activity No 4~extendon: 



b. 



Have students investigate to find out how 
many different ways the cattail mats were 
used. Discuss the ingenuity and creativity 
involved. 

r 

Have the students make a m\iral showing the 
valgus uses for the cattail mats. 



Invite people from the Indian community and / or 
personnel from local museimis into the classroom 
to present information concerning Problem No. 3 
to the students. 

Show th^ filmstrip "How They Lived." Have stu- 
dents list what parts of the natural environment 
played an important role in the lives of the early 
Indians of Washington State. 

Filmstrip 

American Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
"How They Lived" 

Take a gathering field trip to an area where stu- 
dents may obtain specimens of plants which were 
useful to early Indians. Invite an Indian to guide 
and help students identify' the various plants. 
(Roots, berries, sprouts, cattails, sweet grass, 
tules, cedar bark, seeds, etc.) 



a. Have students make a list or chart showing 
. why each plant was useful to the Indians. 

b. Have students make a cereal like Gr^ola out 
of seeds they have collected* ' ^ 

c. Have students make mats or baskets out of 
cattails, tules, or cedar bark. 



d. Have students make dyes out of natural mate- 
rials they have gathered f \ , 
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9. 



10: 



11. 



Conduct a cookout on the beach or, another ap- 
propriate place utilizinglndian foods^ food prepa-. 
ration techniques and implements, (see Materials 
Section) * ^ 

' Make a chart on the varieties and preparation of 
foods by Indians of Washington State. 

View th6 film,. "Indian Family of Long Ago: Buf- 
falo Hunters of the Plains" or. "Age of Buffalo" 
and have students make comparisons between the 
Plaint Indians and thosp of the Coastal Region of 
Wasnington especially in regards to the use of the 
buffalo and the whale. 

Films - 

Indian Family of Long Ago: Buffalo Hunters of 
^ the Plains 
Age, of t^ Buffalo » 

After studying hunting and fishing methods, ask 
students to complete the following chart: 

What must (Coastal, Paget Sound, or Plateau) 
Indians: ^ / . 



'know 



do 



use 



In order to find 








kill 


* 






retrieve 


\ 






preserve 









— fish ^ deer, small animals, birds, etc. 



Develop the concept of technology (the tools, 
skills^ and knowledge of persons in a particular 
culture) in the discussion of the ch^. 

Activity No. 11— extension: 

Ask students to complete the same chart for 
modem hunters. Compare the charts and try to 
account for the difference. Continue td develop 
the (Concept of technology in the discussioi^ of the 
^hart. 



12. 



Discuss the following questions 'as a class or in 
small groups. Teachers may want to utilize the 
latter questions as a written assignment. ' - 

How did .the Indians acquire the skills they pos- 
sessed? 
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How do all people acquire skilly? 

What skills do the students have? ^ 

^ HoW did they acqiiire them? ^ 

What skills would they like to acquire? 

, ^ How do they plan to acquire them? 

l'^. Inveafigate the water environment of the Coastal^ 
and Puget Soiihd Regions (rivers; tidelands, bajjs, 
lakes, sheltered cover, etc.) as a source of food, 
and as to its effects on transportation, settlement 
. and trade patterns. . 

How would the life of the. Coastal and Puget 
Sound ^Indians have been different if there were 
no rivers or if the annual rainfall were half the 
amount it is? . 

Relate this discussion to the two generalizations 
listed for Problem No^3. 

* 

Human beings in all times and places shape their 
beliefs and behavior in response to the same basic 
human problems and needs. 

The choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) their environment depend on, charac- 
^- teristics of the physical environment, knowledge, 
skills, cultural value^ fiind social organization, 

.14. Pass out ^ ditto sheet with Indian symbols on it. 
Ask students to give a meaning to each symbol 
and use the symbols to write a story. Exchange 
papers and have other students translate the sto- 
ries into English. Return papers and compare in- 
terpretations. 

Relate the class discussion to the previous study 
' 8f tribal, differences and to trade patterns and 
practices of the early Indians of Washington 
St^te. 

IS. Play some of the Indian games included with the 
unit; compare them to games played by the stu- 
> ^ ^ dents and, accoimt for similarities and differences. 



16. V Have stp^epts role play a trading session between 
^ Indians of the Coastal, Puget Sound, and Plateau 
Regions of Washington State. Consider the fol- 
Jowihg factors: language utilized, articles to be ' 
traded, trading patterns and practices and recrea- 
tion at the major yearly evpnt of the Indians of 
Washington State. 
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If possible, study early Indian sign language be- 
fore this activityiand utilize sign and symbol lan- 
guage .ai\dartifacxs from the Burke Study Collec- 
tions in the trading session. . * 

BurHe Museum Traveling Study Collections 
, NFilm 
Injun Talk 

Student Bibliography 

* Tompkins, Indian Sign Language f 
Teacher Bibliography 
* Cody, Hand Signals of the American Indians 

17. Have kudents make a 24 hour dsiV} timef graph 
for themselves' and for an Indian their age living 
in the early culture. 1 , 

Make a key with symbols or colors indicating the 
various activities engaged in during a 24 hour pe- 
riod. 

Mark the graphs mth symbols indicating the pro- 
portionate time devoted to each activity. 

» Discuss and account for the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the amounts of lime devoted to various 
activities, - ' 

18. Utilize some of the materials (films, books) indi- 
cated for Problem No. 3 which are about Indians 
in otHer areas of the United States. Compare them 
to the early Indians of Washington State, and in 
thr'discussion develop the generalizations indi- 
cated for Problem No. 3: 

Human beings in-all times and places shape their 
beliefs and behavior in response to the same basic 
human problems and needs, 

THe choices made by people in adapting to (or in 
adapting) their environment depend on: charac- 
{^ristics of the physical environment, knowledge, 
skills, cultural values, and social organisation, . 

Films ' 

American Indians Pefore European Settlement * 

Animal Tracks and Signs 

The Cedar Trees (Man and the-Forest Pt. 1) 

Children pf'the Plains Indians 

Food Supply rits Effects on Qvilization 

Game of .Staves | v 

How Man Adapts to his Physical Environment ^ 

Ittdian Family of Long Ago: Buffialo Hunters of 

the Plainj 
Indian Family of the California Desert 
Indians of Early 'America 
Injun Talk ^ ^ 

Ishi in Two Worlds 

Obsidian Point-Making \ v •* 

^ Redman and Red Cedar (Man and the Forest Pt. 

• 2r . ■ ; - 

Return to the Riyer \ 
Sinew-Backed Bow and Its Arrows 
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Weavers of the West ^ ^ 

Wooden Box: Made by Steaming and Bendin|^:;^!^ 
Student Bibliography , 
Beatty» Squaw Dog 

*Bleeker, The Sea Hunters: Indians ofth/^ ^ 

Northwest X^oast , • 
Clark, TheHAttle Indian Basket Maker 
Crampton^ The Junior Basket Maker 
D'Amata, Indian Crafts * ^ 
.Dorian, Hokahey! American Indians Tfien and 

Now' ^ ^ 

DurBam, Indian Canoes of the Northwest 
Farquhar, Indiah Children of America 
Hofsinde, Indians at Home 
Hofeinde, Indian Hunting 
Hofsinde, Indidn Fishing ank Camping 
Holling, The Book of Indians 
Hunt, The Golden Book of Indian Crafts and 

tore i ^ 
Jenkins, Before the Whit^ hian Came 
Macfarlan, y4 Book of American Indian Games 
Norbeck, Book of Indian Life Crafts 
Salomon, The Book of Ifxdtan Crafts and Indian 

Lore , 

Seaman, Indian Relics of the Pacific Northwest 
Sharp, Nkwala 

Tompkins, Indian Sign Language 
^irst Aid Chart 
Indian Beading 



Teacher Bibliography 

Cody, Hand Signals of the American Indians^ 
Drucker, fultures of the North Pacific Coast 
Drucker, Indians of the Northwest Coast 
Ells, The Old Stone Age of Oregon 
Ells, The Twana, Chemakum and Klallam . 

Indians of Washington Territory 
Farlow, Some Edible and Poisonous Fungi 
Gunther, Ethnobotany of Western Washington 
Haeberlin, The Indians of Paget Sound 
'Hertzberg, The Great Tree and the Longhouse, 

The Culture of the Iroquois 
Hertzberg, Teacher's Manual for the Grejat Tr^e 

and*tHe LongKouse, The Culture of the 

Iroquois 
James, Practical Basket Making 
Kinball, The Art of American Indian Cooking 
Laubin, The Indian Tipi, Its History, 

Construction and Use ^ 
Mason, Traps of the American Indian ' • 
McFeat, Indians of the North Pacific Coast ' 
Murphey, Indian Uses of Native Plants 
Olson, Adze, Canoe and House Types of the 

Northwest Coast 
Paul, Spruce Root'Basketry of the Alaska Tlingit 
Roseberry, Illustrated History of Indian Baskets ^ 

and Plates 



Seaman, Indian Relics, of the Pacific Northwest 
Shaw, Chinook Jargon and How to Use It 
Stern, The Lummi Indians'of Northwest ^ 
Washington ^ * ^ ^ 

' Strong, StoHe Age on the Columbia River 
\ S\6bo^j^rants that American Indians^Used' 
. Ttlomkins, Indign Sign Language 
^ Waterman,.7/je Whaling Equipment of the, 
' Makah Indians ; ^ 

Wherry, The Totem Pcfle Ifidians \ ' 
, \ ^ Dictionary pf Chinook Jargon 

Independent study projects (lopicis)i; k 

1. Natural resources which were impori^t^^to early 
Indians (cedar tree, whalei, salmoa, spruce tree, 
• rivers; Pacific Ocean, shellfish, etc.) 



Miscellaneous 

First Aid Chart (Sec Materials Section) 



^\ Uses of plants for food, medicine, clothing, bas- 
f 



^ ' ' kets, housing, etc. 



3. Indian dyes and pallets. 



4. Animals hunted and huntirig methods of early 
Washington State Indians/ 

5. Indian tools for making clothing, shelter, cooking, 
transportation, weapons. ' . . 

6. Methods and equipment utilized in making var- 
ious types of canoes and^ddles. 

7. As a concluding activity discuss or make a written 
assignment on Controversial Issue No. 1: Man*s 
Relationship to His Physical Environment. 

The Indians used ni^tu'^l resources to satisfy their 
basic physical heeds a6*all cultures do. The i^i- 
losophy of the Native A^^an was to live in 
harmony with nature and tHe environment. This 
^ oneness with nature is illustrated by terms such as 
Mother E^rth and Father Sky. 

Other cultures have different views of the envi- 
ronment. How have other cultures dealt with na- 
ture? What effects have the other cultures had on 
man and on his environment? 

The Indians tried to live with nature and not 
change it. Should man try to change his physic^ 
environment? If so, what effects might this have 
on nian and on^his environment? If not, ;vhat ef- 
fects might this have on man and on ifis environ- 
, . ment? 



O M6 
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SUBJECT NO. 4rHow were the Indian tribes organized? 

GENERALIZATIOl^ Human beings in all times and places shape their beliefs- 
and behavior in response to the same basic human problems and needs. 

In order to meet iw^ividual'and grOup needs, societies organize themselves 
into groups which in tin^ become established; individuals are members of sev- 
eral such groups or institutions. • - ', » 

Every 'society .develops a system of roles, values and laws that guide the "be- , 
havipr of individuals within the society. 

Basic human needs . , - ' ,dreh until adolescence, the matem>l uncle— dis- 

social needs — education p> . • ^ ^ cipjine and guidance — economic suppijrt 

• government * . ■ ' 

• ■ ' In Suggested Activity No. 1 and No. 2' develop the 

' - ' generalizations for this problem: 
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Sodat environment * ' , 

social organization 

tribal groups % ^ ^ ^ 

social institutions . ^ 

family structure 
roles 
rules 

political structure 

-power positions (roles) 
' , \ leadership qualities 

xjecision-making methods 
rules; laws 

The resources listed for Sabject No. 4 may also be 
utilised for tHe basic content for Subject No. 4. 

Suggested Activities 

\, keview the filmstrip "Hc^^ They Lived." Identify 
the variolic roles of family members and the jobs 
they did. (Compare their roles with the roles otth^ 
. modem American family,^jrhe students can re- 
' cord this information in pictures which they draw. 

..Filmstrip „ ^ 
• American Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
♦ ' "How They Lived" 

2. After studying the social structure oflndian tribes 
Mn the eariy culture, ask students to chart their 
perspnal family trees for the. last three genera- 
lions. 

What are tfce primary biological and social rela,- 
tionships attending particularly to grandparents in 
various cultures (Asian, Native Americart, con- 
temporary American society, European). Discuss 
these* in reference to care and education of cliil-. 



In order to meet individual and group needs/ so- 
cieties organize themselves into groups %vhich in 
time become established; Jnflividuals ^ members 
of several such groups or institutions, ^ ' 

Every society develops a system of roles, Values, * 
and laws that guide the behavior of individuals 
within the society, ^ ) 

3. Have student^ study about the loiighouses 
(Coastal and Puget Sourtd Regions) and mat- 
houses (Plateau . Region) and how they injflu- 
encea the social organization of -Indian villages. 
Students may make models of the various types of 

^ longhouses and mathouses. If possible, they^ can 
visit t|ie Kwakiutl lortghouse at the Pacific Science 
Center in Seattlej'U should be str^ed that this 
particular house type was not constructed in the 
State of Washington but was a more norttierri 
style,^ . • 

Thomas Burke Memorial Washington State 
Museum * ' T * 

Traveling Study Collection "Indians (Puget. ^ 
Sound Villagfe Cutout)" 

4. Have students role play life as it exists in a group 
living situation. Utilizing classroom materials — 
chairs, tape, tables — assign students to various 
family roles and enact typicaj daily activities 
within the houses. These might include; 

' "Deciding rWho Will Build and Live in the 
House;" "Dinner Time;" "A Winter Evening;" or 
"Entertaining Guests from a Neighb9ring Living 
Group." 

* Examples may be- drawn from Japahese family 
life, and current -communal life. What are the 
advantages of living together in this way? What 
benefits may be obtained by individuals and the ' 
group in general? . / 
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5. Discuss or prepafe a written assignment on the 
* . following questions; 

^ . What conflicts might the eariy Indians have had in 
specific/group living situations? (in the home, 
huntini and fishing rights and practices^ territorial 
conflict etc.) 



6. 



7. 



^did (hey regulate these conflicts? 



What kinds of conflicts do students have? 

In 'discussions for Sugg^ted Activities No. 4, No. 
'•5, No. 6, No. 7/and.No. 8 develop the generaliza- 
tion: , 

Eveiy society develqps a system of roles, values, 
and laws which guides the behavior of bidividuals 
witfain the sod^. 

AsjT students to make a list of rules for living in a 
longhouse and /or mathouse. Discuss the reasons 
for each rule and compare them with rules stu- 
dents have in their own hom^. Discuss the rea- 
sons for similarities and differenced. 

Present students with situations in the early life of 
the Indians of Washington State which might have 
mvolved interpersonal conflict (bragging, telling 
on each othfer, criticising each other, etc.). Ask 
students to list ways the conflicts might be re- 
solved Discuss ways students might resolve sim- 
ilar conflicts in their own lives. 

f> » ^ 

Indians in the early culture and to some extent in 
^ the modem culture endeavor to achieve decisions 
by consensus. Ask students to role play a 
problem-solving situation which requires reaching 
a decision, by consensus. ^ 



9, . View one of thefpllowing films: 

"American Indians Before European Settlement" 
"Indians of Early America." 

Have students discuss the similarities and differ- 
ences in tfie social orders of the variolis tribes and 
how the environment affected their social orders. 
Relate these social orders to other cultures. How 
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were they affected by the environment? Develop 
the generalization: 

In order to meet individual and group needs, so- 
cieties organize themselves^ into groups ^hich. in 
time become established, indi\iduals are members 
of several such groups or institutions, 

American Indian? before European Settlement 
Indians of Early America 

Discuss Controversial Issue No. 2: iSocial Control 
— The Individual Vs, the Group 

If an individual lived alone it was by choice or he 
could have been expelled from his family living 
group as punishment. What advantages or disad- 
vantages does this form of group living have for a 
culture? How does it function to meet basic 
human problems and deeds?' Possible examples 
for discussion. Japanese family life, current com- 
mmial living, past and present Indian communi- 
ties. ' . * 



nhns' 

American Indians Before Eu^^an Settlement 
Indians of Early America ^ 
Student Bibliography 

Beatty, Squaw Dog . • . ^ • 
Hertzberg, The Greqt Tree arid the Longhouse, 

The Culture of the Iroquois 
Hofsindc,' Indians at Home * 
Houston, Eagle Mask: A West Coast Indian^ale 
Jenkins, Before the While Mhn Came 
Sharp, Nkwala \ . 

Teadiar Bibliography 

Drucker, Cultures ofthk North Pacific Coast 
Dmcker, Indians of the Northwest Coast 
Eils, TheTwana, Chemqkum and KWlam 

Indians of^]^ashington Territory 
Haeberlin, The Indians of Puget Sound 
Hertzberg, The CSfeat Tree and the Longhouse^ 

The Culture of the Iroquois 
Hertzberg, Teache/s Manual for the Great Tree . 

and the Longhouse 
McFeat, Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
Stern, /T/ie Lummi Indians of Northwest 

Waskirigton 
Stpeng, Stone Age on the Columbia River 



/ 
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SUBJECT NO. 5: What ^as the culture of the early Indians of tVashington 
State? . ^ ' ' • : , ■ . ■ • . ;. • ■ • 

GENERALIZATIONS: Every society forms* its own system of beliefs, values, 
.knowledge/traditions aha^skills that is called i.ts culture. 

, Human beings in ajf. times arid places shaife their beliefs and behavior i.n 
response to the- same basic hliman problems and needs. ' , ' 

3. Recall the animals in the story "How Beaver S^e 
the Fire." Discfuss what kinds of things thesei:ani- 
mals need in order to live in a place, such -a? type 
' of land, water, plants, etc. Divide the students into 
pairs and give each pair magazines and scissors in 
order to cut out pictures of things which are found 
\ in this area to help plants, animals and people 
live. 



Basic human needs 



social needs 
* 'education ' 

govenunent 
spiritual needs 

values !w C 

beliefs 



A study of Indian stories reveals further details about 
the early culture of the Indians of Washington State. 



Suggested Activities - 

. k Read: "The Origin of the Chinook Indians." > 

Origin stories -are present in all cultures. Th^ir . 
purposes are to expl^n the unknown, to entertain, 
^ 'to teach, to pass on saCred traditions froip the' 
elders of the group to the younger ^eneration!^In 
'* addition to the original story of the Cfiinook, in- 
clude origit>«tories from such Western cultures as 
Greek, Roman, Hebrews, etc. Discuss how or^n 
stories deal with fundamental human problems . 
andjieeds. 

Qark, Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest, 
pp. 135-6? 

Read "How Beaver Stote the Fire." Show the first 
five frames of the filmstrip,'^"Anierican Indians, 
Part I," which tell the Navajo story of hpw people 
got fire. DiSciiss the similarides and diffei:ences ih 
the stories. Have the students draw pictures of the 
two legends. From their pictures. have theip write 
^ a group story about "How. We Got Fire." ^, 

Qark, Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest, • 
Filmstrip ' 0 ' , ' 

Minorities Have Made America Great, Part Two, 
American Indians, Part I, Warren Scholoat 
Produ^ons, Inc. (Prentice-Hall Co.), 1968. 
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'U. ' Read the legendf "How^Coyote Made the Indian 
Tribes," ahd discuss how the originator of this 
. legend attributed certain- characteristics of partic- 
ular Indian tribes to 'their origin. Ask, "To which/ 
tribe do you think this legend belongs?" Why? 
Have students find out about stories of their cjfo- 
ple's origins from their parents, elderiy people 
, and books, and share these legenck with the class. 

Qark, Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest, 
- pp. I72rl75. 

r 

5.' ^'ind legends about certain geographical features, 
animals, plants and climatic occurrences which 
are typipal of the Pacific Northwest. Show films « 
and filmstrips, play, recordings and| read these leg- 
ends to the students/ Discuss why stories used to 
explain tiiese phenomena.. 

Films^ 

Ameri'can^'Indians Befpre European Settlement . 
Discovering American Indian Music 
Father Ocean 
■ How to Make a Mask 
The Hunter and the Forest . 
Indians of Eariy America ^ 
Legend of the Magic Knives 
Loon's Necklace 

Northwest IndianArt .s, * 
Paddle to the Sea 
-Totem Pole 
' Totems , , , 

V 

' Winter Geyser , ' 

^'Filmstrips ^ 
American Indjan Legends 
American Indians of the North Pacific Coast, s 

"Myths ancfteremonies" 
The Hassaloyinna (The Star People) 
*^ , Indian»Stories and Legends 

. * -1-19 . 



* / ^ • , -1 1 ' . T' 

Njtytfa^^andLegendsof Ancient Greece and Ro;^^^ 

~^JR1 Tajpe Na^ Slide No. :^*'American Indian ' ^^J^ ' • 
• A Tales f9l:«Chad^enVdl.2^ .\ofGods?^d ' / 

j , R3^1n(tfanM]^ic^jf^^^ 
• , / - ssCpast*' .. * ' * ^ ' '* . , * 

Student BibUoghip^ ./-^ : * y ' 

Mff^o, IndianTalel' \ . 
Beatty» Squa^:Dog ^ . ^ ^ 

; , Becky- iMmmi Indian, How^ Atones ^ ' ° 
) Berg, Fo/Jfc Tales for Reading aM Telling 

Brindze, The Story of the Totem Pole ^ 
Chandler, Liile Wolfe and the Thunder Stick 
Clark, Indian Legends of the Padfie Northwest 
. Cooli^e, Greek Myths ^""^ ' " • ' 

/ T>'AuMTt,BookofCfeek Myths' <f\ * 
^ Glass, Songs and Stories of therNogfh American 

Indians. \ /- *^ 

Graves, Greek Gods and Heroes 
Harris, Once Upon a Tote/n 

W2ixn^yRaven*sCry . ^ • \ ^ 

Heady, Tales of the Nintipoo: Fromjhe Land of 

the Nez Perce Indians • V ' , #<r^ 

Hertzberg, The Great Tree and the Longhouse, ' 

The Culture of the Iroquois ' .\ 

Hoffine, Running Elk • 
Hofsinde, Indian Music Makers^' S 
Hofisinde, Indians'at Honie 
Houston, Eagle Mask: A W^t Coast Indian tale. 
Jenkins, Before the White Man tame . • 
KeithejUti^Monuments in Cedar . ^ 
Martin, Nine Thles of Coyote 
Martin, Nine Tales of Raven 
Matson, Longhouse Legends ♦ 
J^ayol, The Talking Totem Pole: The Tales It^, . 

Told to the IndianWiildren of the Northwest 
Ritzenthaler, Totem Poles ' ^ 

* Sandoz, The horsecatcher 
Schultz, Thi Trail of the Spanish Horse 
Sdhv/^itzcty One Smalt Blue Bead ^ " . 
Sharp, Nkwala ^ ^ ^ 

Tidier Bibliography 

Angulo, Indian Tales 

Bairbea^,T/ie Modem Growth of the Totem Pole 
on the Northwest Coast 
' Burland, North American Indian Mythology 
aark, Indian Legends of the* Pacific Nbrthwest 
Collier, Indian Art of the Americas 
Costello, The€iwash: Their Ufe, Legends arid: 

Tales, Puget Sound and Pacific^ Nofthwest v^v^^ 
Densmore, The Study of Indian Music 
•Drucker, Cultures of the Nonth Pacific Coast 
Dfucker, liv^ians of the Northwest Coast ^ . 
Ell», The twana, Chemakum and ^lallam 
Indians of Washington Territory 



Farrand, Traditions of the Quinault Indians ' 
Gunther, Art in the Life of the Northwest Coast 
. Inidians 

HditbcTlin, The Indian^ df Puget Sound 
4iertzberg, The' Great Tree and the Longhouse, , ' 

. The Culture of tfie Iroquois 
Hertzb^i^, Teacher's Manual for the Great Jree 

and the Longhouse, ThiX^ulture of the 

Iroquois » 
Holm, Northwest Coast Indian Art, An Analysis 

of Forms 
' Levi-Strauss, The Savage Mind 
Marriot, American Indian Mythology 
J^cFeat, Ihidians of The North Pacific Coast 
Riepe, The Naturalistic Tradition in Indian 

Thought, Costumes and Interpretation . ^ 
SUrn, The Lummi Indians of Nprthwest 

"Washington^ - 
Strong, Stone Age on the Columbia River 
Wherry, Indian Masks gnd Myths 
Qark* Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest, 

pp. 135-6;- • 
_ . . , The Indians' Book 
^ , Indian Legends . 

T 

' llave students draw pictures that tell the story of 
the origin of their people. Use the pictures, for a 
^Siftletin board. 



7. • Invite an 'Indian elder to tell the story of his 
' tribe's ori^n to the students. Compare this story 

with the "Orign of the CUrnook Indians." 

Clark, Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest, ~ 
pp. 135-6. ' " 

8. * Have students vieW the filmstri^: "Myths and 
Ceremonies." 

; 

Compare trie stories of the early Indians of Wash- 
• J^on State with those of other Indian tribes or 
with those "of the Romans, Greeks, Hebrews, or 
Norse. Discuss how such stories help to meetiun- 
^^^^^'^"'^^aamentd human prob^6ms and nee'ds. 

FUmstrips J 
American Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
" "Myths and Ceremonies" 
"Masks",^ 

9. View the film "The Loon's Necklacci." Have the^ 
. students choose 'Some other animal with special 

markings and Jn groups, compose their own sto- 
f ri6s about how their animal received those mark- 
ings. ^ " - 
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Film 

The Loon's Necklace 



10. Have studeotsjpake IndiSTInasks td be utilized in 
other activities; ^tujJBnts should, study Indian rep- 
tesentations of ^imals and spiritj/befdre making 

s their masks. ' 

To some Indian people, masks have religious and 
spiritual meaning:^ If they are to be 'made they 
should be done with the proper feeling, not as just 
* another art project. 

Directions for making masks: 

a. Place a piece of tissue over the face. 

b. On top oflhis place a piece of nylon net with a 
hole cut for the nose. 

c. Cover the face with wide masking tape. 

d. Press it into the face's contour. 

e. Carefully remove from t^e fape retaining the 
face's , contours. \ 

f Papier mache the mask \vith a mixture of El- 

^ mer*s glue and water dnd strips of paper. Make 

' sure that spine facial features are exaggerated 

, (nose, eyebrow?, mouth, chin), 

g. Paint the masks with tempera. 



Films 

How to Make a Mask 
Northwest Indian Art 
' V 
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. View the film: "Totem Pole." It is. very important 
to p9lnt out that not all the tribbs in the State of 
W^ington were totem tribes. Thp meaning- of 
ihi totem pole is often misunderstood. Students 
slfould do research on its meaning and^g/find out 
which tribes were totem tribes. ^ 

Films 

Totems 

XotemPole - . 

* 

12: "Students can make small totem poles out of paper 
towel and mailing tubes or stacks of small boxes 
decorated with construction paper, papier mache 
and^ poster paint Large cardboard boxes may be 
decorated and stacked to form huge totem t)oles. 
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After studying various types of origin stories, *ask 
students to write or tape record their own. Origin 
stories serve different purposes (to explain the 
universe, to deal with Ihe unknown, to educate 
-children, etc.) Students might approach this* as- 
signment in terms of a specific individu^ facing a 
particular problem. Some suggestions follow: 
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a. Where our people came from 

b. How out people got fire 

How the motmtains were formed 
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d. \^y the seasons change 

e. Why water freezes and ice melts 
f\ Why ocean water is salty 

g. How the beaver got his flat tail 

h. Why leaves fall off some trees ^ 

i. How the skunk got its bad smell 

j. Why sonie birds migrate and others .do not 
k. , Why bears hibernate 

1. ' What clouds are . . ♦ 

m. Why the salmon return to the river each year 
n. How to keep the children from w^idejang into^ 

the forest *• ^ 

o.^--How 'to teach the children which berries to 

-pick ' ^ ^ ^ 

p. How to find and kfll .elk when the*hunter is 

afraid of the forest 
q. How to "find and kill the whale , when the 

hunter is afraid of the sea 

This can b^|(both an interpretive and creative ex- 
' ercise--asking students to make their o\vn beliefs. 

Have students Share their stories with each other 
^and discuss the purposes served by each story. 
Relate the discussion to the generalizations listed 
for Problem No. 5: 

Human beings in all times and places shape their 
beliefs and bebmior in response to the same basic 
human problems and needs. 

Every society forms its own system of beliefs, val- 
ues, knowledge f traditions and skills that is cgtlled 
it^ cultures ' 



15. Note: Suggested Activities No. 15, No. 16, and 
No. 17 are designed to encourage students to ex- 
plore their own personal and cultural values. 

Qtemssion: How did Indians and non-Indians in 
the early period view and demonstrate courage 
(respect, fear^ love, anger, responsibility, etc.)? 

• / < 

How do students view and demonstrate courage? 

What is your courage? , * 

It takes courage for me to 



Define ^ourage.^ Write a story illustrating your 
definition. - 

Collect a series of pgCture§ that mean courage or 
any other emotion and weave them into a picture 
story. 
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How did the Indians and non-Indians in the early 
period answer this question? 
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What is the difference between youtn and man / 
* womanhood? ' ^ 

How dQ students answer this question? 

17. Explop the following questions in a class discus- ^ 
sion or w^tten assignment to determine students* 
understandings of the beliefs and values of the 
early, Indians and noijUajdians of Washington 
State* 




What did they do for fun? 

iWcribe a situation that a specific Indian would 
cdnsider "fun." , — 

What would make them laugh? 
What, would make ^hem cry? , 
How would they describe a "good" person? 
How would they describe a "bad" person? 
What did they think of as "good'^r;*right"? 
What did they think of as "bad" or "wrong"? 
What^aslmportant to them? * 
" What might they have believed in? 
, What wojild they consider a "bad life"? 
* What wou^d they consider a "good life"? 

18. ri^ave students write stories about the various as^ — 

pects of early Indian life that they have studied. A 
' . Tebus story (replacing words with pictures) is an 
, interesting way to present these stories. 

19. I Students can make dioramas representing some 
! aspects of the early life of the Indians of Wash- 

'\ \ ingt^n State'. 

2p, As a culminating activity have studentsjnake lists, 
' ' data retrieval charts, murals, individual or group 
' reports to suntmarize the major beliefs, values, 
knowledge, traditions and skftl^that characterized 
the early Coastal, Puget Sound and Plateau Indian 
\ 'cultures. ' . ^ 

In a discussion of this 'activity build the generah- 
zations indicated for this problem: 

Every society forms its own system of beliefs, val- 
ues, knowledge, traditions and skills that is called 
its culture-. 

Human beings in all times and places shape their 
beliefs and behavior Jn response to the same basic^ 
human problems and needs. 



21. Discuss Controversial Jssiie No. 3: * ^ 
- CIvUlzation ^ 

I 

Note: Controversial Issue No. 3 is ^eluded to 
enable students to understand that ;yalue judg- 
onents such as "primitive," "uncivilized," 'and 
"savage" are determined by, the cultural frame of, 
reference or point of view of the person making , 
them. Value judgments may prohibit the dis- 
covery of basic personal and cultural similarities.^ 

(Ste p. 5 issue No. 3: Civilization) 

What do these* words mean? 

What kinds of words are they? 
(Value judgments) 

What characteristics of the eariy Indian culture 
indicate that these descriptions are not correa? 



'1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
'5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



advanced knowledge of medicinal uses of 
plants, 

psychotherapy, » 
meteorology, 

astronomy, « * 

conservation techniques, 
highly developed technology, 
social organization, 

system of beliefs and values. ' 

Many non-Indian people elected to live with 
Indians. Why did many non-Indians turn to 
■Indian life voluntarily, while so few Indians 
voluntarily turned to the non-Indian way of 
life? 

In what respects might setUers, mountain 
men, trappers and the United States Army be 
described as "primitive," "uncivilized" or 
"savages"? 

W^iat characteristics of modern American 
culture indicate that^these descriptions are^^ 
' not correct? 

What do we mean when we say that a group 
of people is "civilized"? ' I 
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5'. Treaties} agreements and pacts among peoples are 
no more valuable than the respect shown for their pro- 
visions, regardless of the validity and legality of the 
documents themselves.* 

'6. ^Social institutions change when methods of 
meeting basic human needs change. 



opic Two: 
he Indians 
6f Washington State 
Encounter Non-^ 
Indians 



M^or Understandings 
Emphasized in Topic Two 

Concef>ts^ 

Chpige - " 

Decision-making' * . 
Frame of reference 
*^ individual [ 

cultural ' . 

V historical • ^ ^ 

Social organization 

'Generalizations 

1. G)ntinuou5 and uni:elenting change has been a 
universal condition of human society throu^out 
both remenlbered and recorded time. 

2. Each ciilture tAds ^o view its physical habiUit dif- 
*ferently. A s6ciety*s value system, gdals, social 

organization and level of technology determine 
which elements of the land are prized and. uti- 
lized ' 

3. Migration brings about ^tural diffusion and di- 
versity. 



Ideally, the past should be understood on its own 
terms. Historical events should be examined in 
light of the standards, values, attitudes and beliefs 
that we^ dominant durmg a given period and for 
a given people, rather than evaluated exclusively 
by twentieth-century standards. 
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Sil^ecific Objectives ^ 
fimphasized in Topic Two 

Cognitive behaviors « 

As a result of participation m the activities specified 
for Topic No. 22* students should be able to:^ 

a. Jdentify the non-Indians' who first came tathe Pa- 
cific Northwest, the countries they represented, 
their reasons for coming to the area, and then ef- 
fects they had on e^h other and on the Indians 
who lived in the area*. , * 

b. J^ecall the major,^anges^and problems ^e non- 
Indians brought to^^e Indian way of life and the 
ways the Indians tri^o deal with these probfems. 

c. Apply the concept, frame of reference, in a written 
exercise, discussion, and7 or role playing exercise. 

d. Apply knowledge gained from the topic to the deci- 
sion-making process;* - ' > 

Valuing process behaviors^ ^ 

As a result of participatiori in th^ activities specified 
for Topic No. 2 students should: 
jsi. Become &ware of significant historical happenings 
that hay^ influenced other American people. 

b. Appreciate the compl^ity of hiunan evdlits. ' ^3P^ 

c. Develop a capacity, for empathy wijh other cul- 
tures.*. ^ ^ 

d. Appreciate their own inMnediate frames o£ refer- 
ences* ^ ■ • . ^ 

e: Develop curiosity about dause and effect relation-: 
ships. 

Jnquiry skill behaviors 

As a result of participation in the activities specified 
for Topic No. 2 student should be able to: 

a. Maintain and develop map reading skills. 

b. Predict outcomes from data. 

c. Apply problem, solving skills to socioneconomic 
issues:. , * 

d. Work in<small groups \yithin the classroom devel- 
oping and refining the or^ization necessary for a 
group to proceed. 

Oi^anization Patterns 

Utilized in Topic Two ; 

1.* Who were the non -Indians who came to the In- 
dian lands of Washington State? 
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How did the Indian way of life change during the 
early period of cojitacct with non-Indians? 

What problems 4id ihe Ihdians encounter as their, ^ 
contacts with non-Indians increased? 



4. How did the^ashingtpn State Indians choose to 
deal with these problems? 

♦ * 

. Controvaniai iisyes . ' / 

Economic iievelopment: ♦ . ^ 

\yhen'the non-Indians came to the Indian lands of 
the. Pacific Northwest,, they worked to exploit the nat 
ural.resources.of the region. The Indians were moved to 
. ^reservations «he non-Indians established for them. The 
'^^non-Indians jifstified placing Indians on reservations 
and taking over Indian land by saying. that they made 
"better** use of the land th^n the Indians did. The non 
Indians felt th^t they "developed" the land, made it 
more "productive,*' and better use of natural resources 
than the Indians did. The non-Indians and Indiansjiad 
, conflicting values concerning 4^ie proper use of land. 



Beq^use the non^fftljiari culture was more "teohnolog- >v 
ically'* advarfccd, thfe non-Indians wece able to d^mi- ' 
nate the Indians anJl\otiIize the l^n^ as* they wished., ♦ 
tfiis "techno/^^* waS^easured primarily in wea- 
ponry. Technological advancement waS present ii| the 
. Indian and non-Indian culture. , ^' / \ 

^: 2. 

i. 
4. 
J. 
6. 
,7. 



advanced kn^edge of medicinal Uses dfplar}& ^ 
psychotheraffy^' ' ' ^ * 

meteorology * • ' " . ' ^ ^ 

astrbfibmy • ' . j:>t^ / * 

conservation tecnmques ^ * * v . 

'soci(fl organization • . 
system of belief and values ^ ' '/f. 

Did the non-Indians have a^^ight to take^oy^^^^^^ 
land and move' the Indians to reservations? Did,tf|a3p*w^?>- 
dians have the right to protect their Jand, livgs an^^pt|^. ; 
ilies? What Wect did treaties, agreements ;and^^%X 
between the tv^o^ultwes have on the situation? SKuidL^ ' 
treaties, agi^e^ments and pacts be upheld and honored^ . ^ 
or discarded?' Does a ''technologically" advanced cul- r 
tur^ have the right to control and /or exploit^ another 
culture? Did the Indians make better use of' the land 
than the non-Indians did? ' • - 



SUBJECT NO. 1: Who were the non-Indians who came to the rnd|an lands' of 
Washington l^tate? // f > * 

GENERALIZATION: Eacif"ai5turCtends to view its physical habitat differ- 
,ently. A society's value system, goals, social ofganization and level of technoFogy , 
determine which eleitiehts of the land are prized arid utilized. 

, I* ^^Xploreis came to explore the area and to cladm 
land for their native or sponsoring nations* * 
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^" 1579 — Sir Francis Drake sailed up the Pacific 
- . Northwest Coast and named the entife 
jegion New Albicm^feitish). ' r 

' 1592— Greek navigator An the service of* the 
Viceroy of Mexico,* Appstojos Valerianos 
(Juan de Fucd) found the strait name^ inT 
, his honor. * . 

^ptain James Cook landed, in Nootk^ 
Sound an^ckrfc with him sea otter.pelts to ' 
China thus initiating fur trade in the area. 
(British) ^ 
.1792— Captain George Vancouver surveyed the 
Puget Sound area and named many land- 
marks. (British) ' 
"^1804'r6 — L^is. and .Clark ' expedition (Lhiited 
States) 

Fti3^trappers and traders came to establish and 
conduct ftir trad?in fli^ area« 

See) . Meinig, Great Colut^bia Plain pp. 482-500. 
Spokane Hou^p est^lished by the North* 
west t^ur Compandor settlement patterns. 



Fort Walla Walla built by Nprth West 
Company. - ^ ' "^-1 
Fort yancouver foundfed^y Mc^C^ghJ^ii. 
John Jabpb Astor moved i|e J^bjlb 
Company to Fort .Vancouver, ' ' 

Jason Lei ^ . ' A 



1 /Missionaries 



dians to Christia 
'Vhite** setdemen 

1836— Whitman 



>,to the area to tonveit ^e In- 
to colonize and promote 
i>f tberegion* 

li^ion established among the 



Cayuse near Walla Walla. \ 
Spalding mission established- neaV Spo- , 
'kaner- ♦'^ * 

r8?6-1840s--TLarge sgale "white" settlement of- 

the area. 
1847— ^hitman incident. 
1849— Oregon Territory estj^blished. 

4.V Miners, stockmen and fanners c^e to extr^dt the 
natural resoles and to colonize the area* ; 
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5. 



7. 



The United States Army came to protect the lives 
and property of tlie colonists. 

The United States Government sent representa* 
tlves to enlarge land daims^ for the government 
and the colonists, to sefUe land claim dispntes, to 
survey the route of th^Great Northern Railroad^ 
to reserve lands; for tlK Indians and to organize 
and develop the reservmon system* 

1854— lA preparation foj: the construction of the 
Great Northern ^ilailroad, the territorial 
governors were instructed by the Federal 
Government to puy out Indian rights and 
the period of treaty making began in 
which tithes were placed on reservations. 
Indians of Western Washington were. relo- 
cated first by Governor Stevens, 

1855 — Governor Stevens established reservation 
for 17 plateau tribes by treaty. 

The result of the non-Indians who came to Indian 
iands.^ was exploitation of land, people and re- 
SQurces* They were Intruders to a highly devel- 
oped way of life, brought ^sease, and destrgyed 
life. 



Suggested. Activities 



Utilizing outline maps of the Pacific Northwest 
region asic students to trace the routes of the early 
explorers, identify the areas explored, and the 
landmarks naihed. Countries represented and lanci 
claims established should be indicated, 

IVIaps'^ • > 

M4 — Routes along the Oregon Tjrail 
Eariy Explorations, ^ 

Routes to the Columbia 1805-1812 ( 
TheFurTra.de 1807-1821. 
Hudson's Bay Company Transcontinental Systwn 
^ c, 1830 / 

Hudson's Bay Company Columbia Department c, 
1830 

Territory occupied by the Spokane Indians from 
the Cascade Mountains to the Idaho border 

Territory occupied by the Spokane Indians in. 
Idaho and Montana 

Pacific Northwest States (areas traversed by Peter 
Skene Ogdeh) 

Interregional Cultural Influences 

• ^' . ' . ^ 

Outline maps of the area may be used to indicate 

trading posts, trade routes, tpissions and army 
posts, and traditional Indian -seUlements' in rela- 
tion to trade and travel routes. 



3. Ask Itud&nts to construct data retrieval charts to 
summarize the information illustrated on the out* 
•lin^ maps. Such charts should iilclude the'fol; 
lowing information: ^ 



■ ■ I 




« f 

'f 




/ 


Country 


/ 

■ y. 


Reason 
Came to 
Wn. State 






♦ 


Result Jn. 
^ Indian 
Community 
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View a ^m on Lewis & 53ark. Discuss how the 
Indian way of life influenced and helped Lewis 
and Qark to complete their journey. . 

Films 

Journals qf Lewis and Qark' 

Lewis and Qark 

The Lewis and Qark Journey 

1-25- 



Provide students with an outline map of an actual 
or ^ctitiouSi area of land |n Washington'^State. 
Describe the topography, climate, vegetation and 
anunal life* of the^area and indicate important 
topographic features and natural resources with 
map symbols. 

Divide students into groups representing; 
' Indians. 

explorers v 

fiir trappers and traders 

missionaries 

miners 

stockmen 

* farmers 

United States Army personnel ' ^ ^ 

United States Goveminent of&cials 

Ask students to describe how people in each of 
the ^oups would view the particular area of land 

What features would they consider valuable? 

What would they, want to do with the land? 

How do the views of the various groups harmo- 
nize or conflict? 

Ask students to give reasons for similarities and 
differences in the views about land held by people 
ill the different groups. 

In this discussion develop the concept of frame of, 
reference (point of view). Distinguish between 
individual and cultural frames of Reference (points 
, of view). 

**UtiIize the coQcept of frame of reference Cpoint of 
view) to develop the gfeneralization for this 
problem;. iSflc/z culture tends to view its physical, 
habitat differently. A society's value system, 
goals,. social organization and level of technology 
determine which elements of the land are prized 
and utiHied, 

-Fllms^ — 

Children of the Wagon Train 
Fur Trappers Westward 
Joumals^f Lewis and Clark 
Lewis and Qark 



The Lewis ^nd Qark Journey 
The Mountain Men 
Oregon Tray 

Pacific Discovery and Development 
Settling the West ' , * ' 

United States Expansion — The Oregon Country' 
United States Expansion — Settling the West: 
1853-1890 
''Tllmstrips 

Lewis and Qark . , • * 

Pathfinders Westward 

Wilderness Kingdom: Indian Life in the Rocky 
Mountains, 1840-47 

\ Routes Along the Oregon Trail * 
' Early Explorations 
Routes to the 'Columbia 180S-181'2 
The Fur Trade 1807-1821 ^ 
Hudson's Bay Company Transcohtineirtal System 

c:1830 . J 

Hudson's Bay Company Columbia Department c. 

1830 ' • . 

Territory Occupied by the S^bne Indians from 

the Cascade Mountains to the Idaho border 
Territory Occupied by the Spokane Indians in 

Idaho and Montana. j 
Pacific Northwest States (areas traversed by Peter 

SkenfcOgden) ' , f 

Interregional Cultural Influences 
PlacestoVish 

Brewster— Fort Okanogan State Park 
Pasco — Sacajawea . 

San Juan Islands — Orcas Island Historical 
Musemn. 

Toppenish"— Fort Simcoe State Park ' 
Vancouver — ^Fort Vancouver National Historic 
Site 

Jihns . • 
Early Sea Explorers of the Pacific Northw^t 
Student Bibliography 
. Barker, Letters of Dr. John McLaughlin: Written 

at Fort Vancouver 
Biddle, The Journals of the Expedition Under the 

Command of Captains Lewis and Clark 
Hart, Old Forts of the Northwest 
Teacher Bibliography ^ 
Binns, Peter Skene Ogden: Fur Trader 
Meihig,' The Great Columbia Plains An Historical 

Geography 
Travis, Th^ Net Perce Trail 
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SUBJECT NO. 2: How did the Indian way of life change during the early period 
of contact with, non-Indians? 



I 



GENERALIZATIONS: Continuous and unrelenting change has been a uni- 
versal condition of human society throughout both remembered and recorded 
time.. . * 

Migration brings about cultural diffusion and diversity. 

Social institutions change when methods of meeting basic human ^ needs 
change. ' f^.,^ 



Note: Topic No. 2, Problem No. 2 covers the period up 
to the 1830s when the fur trade was flourishing and 
then rapidly declined. 

The papture and domestication of the horse brought 
many changes in the lives of the Plateau Indians.'i^ 
transportation and communication jnethods and pat 
terns were greatly enhanced^ B> the time the Indians 
had contact with the explorers and trader-trappers, the 
Indians of the Plateau Region were often called "Horse 
Indians" or the ^'Horse Tribes.'' 

Generally the initial contacts between the Indians 
and non-Indians \^re peaceful and pursued for mutual 
benefits.^ 

The Indians traded furs for tools which eased their 
work and ior items such as beads for decoration, ex- - 
change and enjoyment. 

* With the advent of the fur trade, hunting among the 
Indians changed from a rich economy limited to the 
^ tribes, to an industry which thrived for a time. 

Many changes in the Indian culture ensued as 
hunting changed to a primary occupation. 

1. A major valpe change occurred as the Indians 
came to value surplus as an industry. This consti- 
tuted a basic change in their previous relationship 
to the physical environment. 

2. ' With the new emphasis on hunting and on gath- 
. ering a surplus, the arts and craHs were neglected 

as leisure time diminished. 

3. Major changes in the social structure developed as 
status ccnild be bought as well as inherited and earned 

traditional ways. 



Note: There is some controversy as to whether the Chi 
nook Jargon was utilized as a trade language among the 
Indian tribes of the Pacific Northwest before^the non- 
Indians came to the area but in any case it was the trade 
language used in Indian Indian transactions among and 
between Coastal and Plateau tribes and in fndian-non- 



Indian transactions including treaty settlements during 
this period. The Jargon consisted basically of Chinook 
and Nootka' words augmented by French and English 
words. The Chinooks and Nootkas were the major* 
trading tribesT in the region, the Nootkas specializing in 
dentalium shelfs w^hich were^ the major medium of ex- 
change in the area and on which the> posse^d a vir- 
tual monopoly. Dentalium shells grei^ in offshore areas 
of the Nootka territory. 



Suggested Activities 
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1. View the filmstrip and cassette tape: "How They 
Changed.'' -Discuss what .aspects of the "white 
man's way" were first adopted by the Indian. 

FUnistrip 

American Indians of the North Pacific Coast ' 
"How They Chan^" 

2. In class or in small group discussiom ask students 
to assess as jnany possible effects the acquisition 
of the horse mii^t have 'had on the lives of the, 
Indians pf the Plateau Re^on and on the interre*' 
latioti^hips among groups liv|ng in the Coastal, 
Puget Sound and Plateau Regions. Note: Acquisi- 
tion of the horse cam^ specifically to the Plateau 
tribes. 

Activity. No. 2— extension 

- • Compare th^ effects of the acquisition of the horse 
with the effects of *a particular invention which 
h^ occurred during the students' lifetimes. Com- 
pare the speed and magnitude of the'changes that 
occurred and try to account for them. ' 

Utilize this discussion to develop the generaliza- 
tions indicated for this topic: 

Continuous and unrelenting ch^ge has been a 
universal condition of human society throughout 
both remembered and recorded time. 



Social institutions change when methods of 
meeting bqsk hurhatt needs change. 

. . Migration brings about cultural diffusion and di- 
versity, 

Flto , ^ 
Of Horses and Mgn 
Student Qlbliogropby 

Hofisinde^ The Indian and His Horse 

. Utilizing handou^on the Chinook, Jargon ask 
students to deteci%nglisb infli)^ces in the trade 
language and Indian -French-English usages which ^ 
have been incorporated in the modem English 
slanguage. 

'Miscellaneous 

Chinook Jargon ^ 
Chinook Indian ^ords . ^ 
Teacher Bibliography 
Dictionary of Chinook Jargon 

Shaw> The Chinook Jargon and How To Use It 
Thomas, Chinook, A History and Dictionary 

k Discuss the functions and process of development 
* of a trade language. 

The following questions might be utilized to ini- 
tiate the discussion: ^ ^ - 

How would you dp business with people whom • 
you couldn't understand and who couldn*t under- 
stand you? 

What kinds of problems would you have? 

> 

How might these problems be solved? 

What problems might the Indians have had in 
trading with'the non-Indians? 

How did they solve these problems? 

Ask students to identify any modem trade lan- 
guages they can think of (banking, stock ex- 
change, computing, etc.). Compare and contrast 
their functions and prpcesses of development with 
^ those of the Chinook Jargon. " 

6. Students may-enjoy doing beadwork projects uti- 
lizing glass ^beads. similar to the trade beads the * 
Indians used during this period. Students should 
understand the principles of the art of Native 
American |)eadwork. 

Miscellaneous ^ ^ . ^ 

. Indian Beading (Student Pamphlet) ^ ^ 
Student Bibliography 

Hofeinde, Indian Beadwork 
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7. Present students with Table 1, Hudsbn's 'Bay * 
Company Beaver Returns from Meinig, The 
Great Columbia Plain: A Historical Geography,' 
18Q5'1910, p. 88 on an overhead projector or on 
a ditto. 

Conduct an inquiry le^pn asking students to in- 
terpret the data on the cfiart. 

The following questions may be utilized to guide 
the discussion: 

What does the table tell us about the extent o?"^ie^ 
fur trade? 

How large an area did it cover? 

Which were the most profitable areas fbr the fiir 
trade? 

S. 

Which were the least profitable? 

* 

What kinds i^f changes' would the fur trade bring 
to the lives of the Indians 4iVing in these (most 
'^d least profitably) areas? 

Note the yearly averages in each area and the 
total averages. What do t|iey tell .you about the fur 
trade? What effect did the fur trade have oh the 
environment? ' / 

What effect did it have on the animal population? 

How might changes in the fur tradfe affect the , 
lives of Indians living in the fur trade ^reas? 

UtUize the discu^i^ to develop the generaliza- 
tions listed for tnisfproblem: 

Continuous and unrelenting' change has been a^ 
universal conditiqn of human society throughout 
both remembered and recorded time. 

Migration brings about cultural diffusion and di- 
versity. * • , * 

Social institutions change when methods of 
meeting basic human needs change. 

Fihns ^ 
Fur Trappers Westward 
Journals of Lewis and Qark 
^ L£wis and Clark 

Lewis and Clark Journey 

Mountain Men ' 

Of Horses and Men 

Pacific Discovery and Development 

Settling the West ^ - ' 

United States Expansion — ^The Oregon Country 



United States Expansion— Settling the W6st: 

1853.1890. 
Filmstrips 

AmericanTndians of the North Pacific Coa^t, ^ 

"How Thfey Changed" 
Lewis and Qark 
Pathfinders Westward 

Wilderness Kingdom: Indian Life in the Rocky 

Mountains, 1840-1847 
Miscelianeous 

Chinook Jargon • ' * I 

Chinook Indian Words 
Indian Beading 
Places to Visit 

Brewster— Fort Okanogan State Park 
Vancouver — Fort Vancouver National Historical 
Site 

SUdes 1 . • 

Historic Views of Monte Cristo, Washington _ 
Student Bibliography ~ 
*Amold, Broken Arrow 
Baker, Killer-of-Death 



Barker, Lstters of Dr. John McLaughlin: Written , 

at Fort ]^ancouver9 ^ 
Hofsinde, The Itidianand His Hqfse 
Hofeinde, Indian JSeaUwork 
Teacher Bil^Uogra(l[hy . 
Binns, Peter Skene Ogden: Fur Trader • 
DeSmet, NewJndian Sketches ^ 
Dictionary of Chinook Jargon 
Ells, The Twana, Chemakum and Klallam 

Indians of Washington Territory* 
Evans, Paget Sound: Its Past, Present arid Future^ y 
Hado^litiy The Indians of Puget Sound 
McClimock, Four Days in a Medicine Lodge ^ 
Marrion; Kiowa Years: A Study in Culture 

Impact 

Meinig, The (Great Colunibia Plain. A Historical 

Geography, 1805-1 910 ^ 
Sady, Teacher's Manual for Kiowa Yeqrs 
Saum, The Fur Trader and the Indiah 
Shaw, TheVhinook Jargon and How to Use it 
Thomas, Chinook, A History and Dictionary 
Travis, The Nez Perce Trail 



SUBJECT NO. 3: What problems did the Indians encounter as their contacts 
with non-Indians increased? . ' 

* . ■ 

GENERALIZATIONS: Each culture tends to view its physical habit,at differ- 
ently. A society's value system, goals, social organization and level of technology 
determine which elements of the land are prized and utilized 

, Ideally, the pa^t should be understood in its own terms. Historical events' 
should be examined in light of the standards, values, attitudes and beliefs that 
were dominant during a given period and for a given people, rather than evalu- 
ated exclusively by twentieth-century standards. ' / . 



Note: Problem No. 3 covers the period from the peak 
and decline of the fur trade to tljat of the major Indian- 
non-Indian cultural conflicts which resulted in the con- 
finement 6f Indians on reservations (I830-1860s). , 

^ / * 

Although (he. initial contacts between the Indians and 
non-Indians who came to the area of Washington State 
wi^e peaceful, as the n<Tn-Indiaa population increased, 
problems developed which threatened and began to de- 
stroy the Indian ^Itute and the Indian way of life. 



Social otganization ' 

The profit^ System wes^ened or destroyed the 
social organization. Traditionally, the au- 
thority 9f a tribal leader was based on a 
strong personality and on /t large plpsely-knit 
lineage standing solidly behind him. With, the* 
aclyent of the profit system, varieties of mate^ 
rial wealth became available from a source 
external to the culture. Any person in the 
tribe (male) could obtain this wealth with a 
little effort. 



1. PROBLEMS WHICH THREATENED THE 
INDIAN CULTURE 

a. Natural environment ^ 

Non-Indian settlement patterns resulted in a 
shrinkage of the Indian land base. 
Gathering areas were fanned. 
/ The wildlife population was depleted. 
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Nolrt-Indian pressure for leadership resulted 
in non-Indians selecting an individud as 
leader and dealing with him as such. Mission- 
aries contributed ib the destruction of the so- 
cial organization and traditional 'Way of life 
by forcing their system of beliefe and way of 
life on a successful traditional social organi- 
zation. 



\ 
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. Non-Indians continua^y pressured Indians to 
move to areas both considered less desirable 
and this caused I^jiian -Indian and Indian-non- 
Indiaii conflicts which contributed to the In- 
dian population decline. 

Increased native warfare efficiency through 
the use of guns brought to the area by ngn- 
Indians and intermarriage befiveen 
and noh-Indians also contributed to the ffi- 
. ^.dian population decline. 

* 

2. (PROBLEMS WHICH THREATENED 
I^IAN.NON.IM>IAN RELATIONSHIPS ^ 

^ Indians and non-Indians were unable to under- ^ 
stand and / or respect their, respective points of 
view regarding: 



a. 



b. 



Utilia»tion of natoral resources 

Indians \{iewed themiselves as part of n^ature. 
They utilized only those resoutces necesgary 
to support their basic needs. They accommo- 
dated themselves to the land and did not en- 
deavor to exploit or abuse it. 

Non-Indians did not view themselves as part 
of nature but abstracted themselves from it. 
They believed in changing aild "improving" 
nature to support their way df life whether it 
was feasible to do so or not. The result was 
exploitation of land, people and resources. 

Land ownership 

Indians viewed land as the most vital part of 
man's existence. It is the source of his 
identity. Land supports all life and cannot be 
owned by one man or group df men. No indi- 
vidual or group has a superior claim to the 
exclusive use of land. Land, is viewed as the 
mother of all — Mother Eart)>. 

No(i-Indians viewed land as a commodity 
that can be bought, sold, and owned by one 
or a grou{J of men.^ Jt,can be changed and Lor 
"improved" and the individual or group 
which has a superior method of doing so has 
a superior ctaj'm to the exclusive use of the 
land Taking or purchasing Indian land at 
"^low prices was Justified because the non -In- 
dians fek they could make better use of it. 

PoUti£al structure 

Indian nations or groups consisted of inde- 
pendent local groups, tribes or villages'. Polit- 
4cal unity was not stressed or needed irt some 
tribes. Leadership was based on inherited 
status and personal qualities. No one person 
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or leader was empowered to speak 'for the * 
whole group. Decisions were made by the 
consensus of upper class mates. 

Non-Indians considered the "chief* ^ the' 
leader of one or several related grodps em- 
powered to speak and contract for the entire 
group. In fact, there were many "chiefs" with 
^ited authority. 

Suggeisted Activities 



Provide students with copies of any or all pf the 
maps and graphs listed to the right or make trans- 
parencies aild project them on an Qverhead 
projector. ' ^ 

G)nduct inquiry lessons utilizing these resources.. 
The following questions may facilitate the discus- . 
sions: 

What do these maps and graphs tell you about 
non-Indian settiem^ts? setUement patterns? 

What do they tell you about the size of the non- 
. Indian population? distribution of the non-Indian 
population? changes in the non-Indian popula- 
tion? 

How might these changes affect Indian settiement 
patterns? populations? distriWtion of Indian 
^ population? 

^ Name as many possible ways' that Indian life 
might have been affected by the changes illus- 
trated on these maps and^ graphs. 

What kinds of problems might the Indians have 
had as a result of these changes? 

What kinds of problems might the 'non-Indians 
have h^d as^ result of these changes? ^ 

How might Indian-non-Indian relationships have 
changed? ' - 

What kinds of problems might have developed in 
Indian-non-Indian relationships? 

Note: Teachers^ and" students should be -^ble to 
^ discuss most of the content for Problem No. 3 in 



these inquiry lessons. 



Maps 

The Late Fur Trade* and Mission Era • - 
Explorations and Regional Divisionsll853-1856 
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The Mining Era * * ; . * - 

Frontier Patterns and Movements ^ 
^Routes and Portals ^ n 

Comparative Sequences of Colonizations 

2. Discuss the contrasting viewpoints.of Indians and 
^ / non-Indians concefaipg ni5an's relationship with 
his .pliysical environment (Topic No. 1/ Contro- 
versial I$sue No. I), land ownership, and the pol- 
. itical structure of Indian tribes. This discussion 
' should pfrovidc the necessary background infor- 
. mati6n for the rdle playing exercisdk'hich fol- 
lows. * 

Activity No. 2-^-extension 



isjpj^ti 



Constructipn of a data retrieval chart may be' 
helpful in- summarizing the views on various 
topic^. 
^ Suggested form: 

TOPICS. Indians Non-Indians 

Man's relationship with his 

physical environment 
Utilization of natural 
, resources 
Land ownership 

Political structure of • • 

IruUan tribes 

Utilize these activities to develop the generaliza- 
tions for Problem No. 3: 

Each culture tends to view its physical habitat dif- 
ferently. A society's value system, goals, sociat 
organization and level of technology determine 
^ which elements^ of the land are prized and uti- 

^ lized. Ideally, the past shoiild be understookdn its 
own terms. Historical events should be examined 
in light of the standards, values, attitudes and be- 
liefs that were dominant during a given period 
and for a given people, rather than evaldated j^x- 

' clusively by twentieth-century standards. 



Role play situations involving pride, pretense, 
jealousy, fear of "different" people, greed^ cuU. 
tural si^eriority, racial superiority — feelings in-' 
volved in Indian-non-Indian relationships during 
this period. 



a. Role play classroom situations which involve 
these feelings. ' 

b. ^ Role play these feelings as they might have 

been displayed in the early Indian culture. 

c. -Role play these feelings as they might have 
been displayed in Indian-non-Jndian relation- 
ships during this period 
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Such re^tionships might involve Indians and:- 
trapper-traders 

ihissio/iaries' » 

miners 

farmers 

U.S. military personnel 

U.S. governmental personnel * 

reservation personnel 

Describe, interpret and analyze a situation from 
the points of view of a particular Indian and of a 
•particular non-Indian. ^ 

Pjkrticular situations might involve: 
/land purchases 

treaty negotiations 
" mining practices 

religious practices 
' farming practices 

logging practices 

fishing^practices 

hunting practices 

a. The following questions may be used to struc- 
ture the lessons: 

What is the problem? • 9- 

What Indian is involved? (identify by geo- 
graphic area, tribe, age, sej^social.position) 

What non-Indian is involved?, (identify by 
qcQipation, ""socio-econon^ic position, age, 
sex)^ - ' ^ ^ • 

How does the Indian view (fed about) the 
problem?" , > • 

How does the non-Indian view (feel about) 
the problem? 

* How many different ways might the4)roblein 
be solved? 

What are the consequences of each alterna- 
tive?- ^ 

How do you think the. problem should be 
^ solved? . ^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

Why do you think it should be solved in this 
way? 

^(Solutrons must be .appropriate for the 
^' ^ problem and must be possible.) 

b. Write a tleaty or contract defining the terms 
of the solution. 
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X The treaty or contract should list the parties 
involved Indians and non-Indian) and shoufd 
. • describe the terms of the agreement including 
the obligations and benefits, each party will 
' have. ' , * 

Conclude activity No. 4 with a discussion 
^developing the generalizatio n of this topic: 

Each culture tends to view its physifoi habitat 
differently. A society's value system, goals, 
social organization anddevel of technology 
determine which elements of the land are 
prized and utilized, 

5. Provide students with outline maps of the United 
States west of Mississippi River and ask them to 
mark the landmarks^ mentioned in the letter and to 
trace the route to Tuget Sound described in the 
letter. 

6. Select any problem involving relationships be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians during this period 

* (1830-1860) such as: 
* • 

, • Land purchases, treaty negotiations, mining prac- 
tices, religious practices, fishing practices, hunting 
practices, etc. \ : 

How did the Indians and nourlndians resolve this 
problem during this period? Wh£^ was the res6]t ^ 
of this resolution? What efffct of this resolution * 
. 'can be seen today? ' * ' 

How mi^t Indians and hon-Indians resolve the 
same or a similar type of^problem at the present 
time? 'fe ^ ' , \ 

Which standards, values, attitudes and beliefs of 
Indians in the two periods (1S30-1860) (present " 
time) are similar? ^ . 

Which ones are different? • ' 

jln this discussion develop the generalization for ' 
this topic: * ' 

Ideally, the past^hould be understood in its own 
terms. Historical events should be examined in 
light of theitandards, values, attitudes and beliefs , 
^hat were domimnt during a given period and for 
a given people, father than evaluated exclusively 
by twentieth-century standards. 

Films 

- Age of the Buffalo 
Chief Spokane Garry 
Children of the Wagon Tram 
Custer: The American Surge. Westward . ^ 



How the West Was Won . . And Honor Ui^ 
Journals of Lewis and Qark 
The Oregon Trail ' 
> Settling the West 
United States Expansion — ^The Oregon Country 
United States Expansion — Settling the West: 
1853-1890 

Vanish Prairie Pt. 1: Pioneer Trails, Indian Lore 
and Bird Life of the Plains 

Filmstrips ^ 

Historic Views of Monte Cristo, Washington 
Pacific Northwest 100 Years Ago , ^ 

Maps ^ 

Comparative Sequences of Colonizations 

Explorations and Regional Divisions 1853-56 

J^rontier Patterns and Movements 

The Late Fur Trade and Mission Era 

The Mining Era, Patteros of Competition 1858- 

70 . ^ 

Routes and Portals ' , 

.iStudent Bibliography 

Amoldj Broken Arrow 
Baker, Killer-of-Death 

Davis, Chief Joseph; War Chief of the Nez Perce 
Faulknor, The White Peril 
Lampman, Cayuse Courage 
Lampman, O/ice Upon the Little Big Horn • - 
* Lampman; The Year of Small Shadow 
Montgomery, Chief Seattle, Great Statesman 
Pollock, Josephs Chief of the Nez Perce 
Rush, Red Fox of the Kinapoo 

Teacher Bibliography ' 

Beal, / Will Fight No More Forever: Chief Joseph 

and the Nez Perce War < 
'Brown, The Flight of the Nez Perce: A History of 
^ the Net Perce War 

Bums, The Jesuits and the Indian Wars of the 

Northwest 
Chief Joseph's Own Story 
DeSmet, New Indian Sketches ^ 
Gibbs, Indian Tribes of Washington Territory 
Howard, War Chief Joseph 
Josephy, The Nez Perce Indians and the'Opening 

of the Northwest 
McWhorter, The Crime Against the Yakimas 
Marriott, Kiowa Years: 4 Study4n Culture ' 
V Impact, and Teacher^ s Manual 
Meinig, The Great Columbia Plain:-A Historical 

Geography ^ 
Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks 
Ruby, Thilf'Sun on the Columbia: 4 Biography of 

ChienMoses J 
Spld^Nnj Ka-Mi'Akin, The Last Hero of the 

Yakimas ^ ' i * 
Swan, Itidians of Cape Flattery ' 
Swan, The Northwest Coast , 
/Weig, Northw0tern Washington 
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SUBJECT NO/ 4: How did the Washin^on State Indians choose io 
these problems? • 



leal with 



GENERALIZATIONS: Ideally^he past should be understood on its own terms. 
Historical events should be examined in light of .the standards, values, attitudes 
and beliefs that were dominant during a given period and for a given people, . 
rather than evaluated exclusively by twentietl\-century standards. 

Treaties, agreements and pacts among peoples are no,.more valuable than 
tlie respect shown for their provisions, regardless of the valiciity and legality of. 
tlie documents themselves. . , / ' 

Social institutions change when methods of meeting basic hufnan needs 
cliangfe. \ 



PARTI 

In 1854 the territorial governors were instructed by 
the Federal Government to buy out Indian rights and a 
period of treaty making began in which the tribfes in the 
area of Washington State were placed on reservations. 

In 1854-5 Governor Stevens relocated the Indians of 
Western^ Washington by negotiating the treaties of Point 
Elliott, Point No Point, Neah Bay, Quinault River and\ 
Medicine Creek. ' ^ 

In 1855 Governor Stevens called Plateau arpa tribes 
together for a treaty making session and negotiated the 
Treaty of Camp Stevens with three major tribes, the 
Yakima, IJmatilla, and Nez Perce tribes. 

In Western Washington the removal of tribes to' the 
reservations caused problems due to the fact that the 
treaties regarding the formation of the r^ervatibn did^ 
not include traditional fishing or gathering grounds. 
These problems continue today. 

In Eastern Wa^ngton non-Indian settlers and mi- 
ners immediately rushed through and settled on the re- 
served Indian lands. It Is important to note that the In- 
. dians of Washington State kept some of their lands and* ^ 
ceded the^emaining without war, at a time N^heh the 
Indian people outnumbered the -white "man. The In- 
dians were not a conquered people, and th^ir placement 
on rtsservation lands was no( caused by losing battles.' 

PART II 

The fndians attempted to deal with these problems \Xi 
several ways: ' , 

1. Fight— Plight ^ 

Selected Indian resistance movements 
Puyallup — Nisqually (Leschi) 
Yakima, Spokane, Coeuf d*Alene, Palouse 
, NezKferce (Joseph) ' 
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Resignation — to reservations ^ 

Sealth I 
Joseph • i 
Problems of reorganizing life on the reserva- 
V tions. 

Note: See Indlam^of the Northwest, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
1968 for detailed information on this problem. 

Religious Movements 

ThejGhost Dance Religion 
Longing for the destruction of the non-Indians* 
and a return to the old way of life. - , 
Resources. Modney, Qhost Dance Religion, 
^ ^ Shakers of Paget Sound 

Ghost Dance Religion: ^ 
Smohalla and His Doctrine 

Records: R2 "From a Shaman's Note- 
book" 

Miscellaneotis:- Smohalla Speaks 
^ ^ Songs of the Ghost Dance 

• Reli^on 



Suggested Activities 



Simulate a treaty making session involving repre- 
sentatives of specific tribes which were involved 
in the actual treaties and Governor Stevens. 

Students should be appointed to play the fol- 
lowing parts, (teacher ijiight also participate) 

Negotiators for each tribe . ' , ^ 

Council of Elders for each tribe 
(consulted periodically by the negotiators)- 
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Governor Stevens 
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Participants will bargain for the location of the 
reservation, the size of the reservation, the popu- 
lation to bc= moved to the- reservation, rights^to 
fishing, hunting an4 gathering^eas, servic^ to be 
provided by tl^ Federal Government, e.g. heMth 
care — doctors and medical suppliesi prot^on 
and Jaw enforcement,^ educ^on — schools, 
^ sch(M)l supples, teachers, economic * support — 
catfl^,N. farming equipment, housing,^ cash pay-\ 
menls, etc. \ r * ^ ' 

Following the simulation, participants should 
write-a treaty stating the terms of the agreement 
reachedduring the negotiating session. 

> ^ • ^ 
The treaty should list the parties (pcj)rsons and 
tribes) involved gpd should describe the terms of 
the agreemei^t including the obligations and ^en^i 
fits each party will have. 

At the conclusion of this.>ctivity discuss. the proc* 
esses involved in treaty negotiations. What kinds 
of difficulties are involved? In what ways can they 
be overcome? What are advantages of negotiation 
process? 



A<^vity No. 2 — extension 

Follow up the provisions granted by the treaties to 
determine which terms of the bargains were up- 
held by the tribes involved and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Utilize this activity to develop the gener- 
alizations for this problem, ^, 

Ideally, the past should be understood on its 6wn 
terms. Historical ev^ents should be examined in 
light of the standar(ls, values, attitudes and beliefs ^ 
^ that Were dominant during a given period and for 
a given pef^le, rather than evaluated exclusii^ely 
.by twentieth-century standards, 

, Treaties, agreements and pacts among peoples are 
no more valuable than the respect shown for their 
provisions, regardless of the validity and legality 
' . of the documentsfthemsetves. ^ 



IVeaties 
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Treaties , * ^ , 

Treaty Between the United States^ and the 
Nisqually and Other Bands of Indians.. 
" Treaty Between the United States and the ^ 
Duwamish, Suquamish and Other Allied and 
Subordinate Tribes of Indians in Washington 
Territory. ^ - , 

Treaty Between the United States of America ^md 

, theMakalTKibe of Indians. ^ 

.Treaty Between the United. States and the Yakima 
Nation of Indians. - * . 

Provide students with cqpies of the actujfl treaties 
negotiated byihe Indians of Washingtoii^State and , 
^ Governor Stevens,^ Discuss the following ques- 
tions.'^at privileges andxjbligations are granted' 
by the treaties? . "... 



3. 



r 


• 

Privileges 
(benefits) 


* 

Obligations 


U.S. Govt. , 












Indians 
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Compare the agi^men^s reached in the^ actual 
treaties with thc^^f^he students reached in their 
simulated treaty making sessions. ' 

4 Give reasons for similarities and differences. 
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Treaty Between the Uni^ States and the 
= ' Nisqu^y and Other Bands of Indians ^ 
Trea^ Betweenthe United Stawsand the 

.Duwamish, Suquamish and OtfaerNAllied and 
s . Subordinate Tribes of Indians in Washiiigton 
/Territory. 

Treaty Between the Untied States of America and 

^ the Majkrfi Tribe of Indians , ^ 

Treaty Between the United States and the'Yakuria 

>Iatioli of. Indians 
Dicftionfiry of Chmo9k^argon 

The fact that the tteaty negoUatmg 'sessions were 
conducted in Chinook Jargon and thkt the orig- 
inal treaties/vere written in Chinook Jargon made 
combunicauon very difficult for the persons in- 
volved in ^ treaty negotiations. 

Xh§ following' exercises may' enable students to 
understand some of thS^ommunication problems: 

> Divide students in half. 

» Pass out copies of Dictionary of Chinooj/ Jargon 
with Chinook words^and English translations. 

Provide dne-half of the groups with copies o1f a 
treaty or treaties in the English translations. 

' Ask these groups to translate /the treaties into 
Chinook Jargon. 

When they are finished, pass their Chinook 
Jargon versions to the other group, and ask them 
tp translate the .Chinook Jargon versions of the 
treaties into English. 
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When the second group if finished, compare the 
ohginal English versions with the second English 
version translated from Chinoolc Jargon. 

Discuss the similarities and differences between 
the two English versions and give reasons for ' 
them. 

How might the use^f Chinook Jargon in* the 
treaty negotiating versions of the treaties have 
affected the negotiating process and the final 
agreements which were reached? ^ 



Activity No. 3^-extension 

Alternate Asdgnment; 

This' assignment should be used when copies of 
the ^ctifal treaties are not available or when the 
teacher considers the first assignment tod long or 
' difficult. Instead of translating the actual treaties 
of this perioji into Chinoook Jargon and then 
from the translated OTtfRk)k Jargon ver^on back 
into English, another type of agreement composed 
by one group of students may be translated into 
Chinook Jargon and then given to another group 
of students who will translate the Chinook Jargon 
version into English. The treaties developed in 
. Activity No., 1 for Problem No. 4 may be utilized 
in the alternate assignment.' The disqussion com- 
paring the t>yo English versions of thi^ agreement 
may include the same^ points indicated in the 
lesson aboy 



Provide each group ^With dittoed charts designed 
to engage them in the decision-making process. 

A suggested format:^;:' 

Group (Treaty or Non-Treaty Area) 

Members (Names of students and the tribe 
each represents) 

Major problemffaced by the group: 

\ Consequences of 

Possible solutions: each solution: 

Problems to be cortfronted and splutions to 
be utilized listed in rank order: 
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Problem: 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Solution: 
1. 
, 2. 
3. 



The following questions may, encourage group 
discussions: 

1. What would happen in situation 

if you said "no" instead of "yes"? 

« 

2. What would happen if ? 

3. If you we^ ........ w^ would you 

have done? \ 



Dictionary of Chinook Jargon ^ 

After reviewing the problems which threatened 
the Indian culture and the problems which threat- 
ened Indian-non-Indian relationships discussed in ( 
Topic 2, Problem No. 3, and the understandings 
students gained as a result of participation in the 
suggested activities, present the students with the 
data in Part 1 of the Content section of this 
problem. * _ - 

Duplicate the data as it is written and pass a copy 
to each student 

Duplicate the maps, "Indian Tribes and Reserva- 
tions in Washington" and "Areas Ceded by Trea- 
ties, Washington Territory" and pass copies to 
each student. 

Assign the. students to small groups representing 
tribes in each of the treaty areas and tribes in the 
two areas not covered by treaty. 
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''Note: This is a decision-making activity which 
requires students to analyze a situation, suggest 
alternatives, ^sess consequences, and reach 'a 
group decision: 

\ 

It is designed to stimulate the traditional decision- 
making process of the Indians of ^Washington 
* State. 

Requirements:' 

7. Each member has equjal statusin the council . 
and may utilize only his personal persuasive 
y power, 

2. The final group decision (ranked order of 
problems and solutions) must^e the unani- 
mous decision of all members of the group. 

When each group has readied its' final decision, 
ask each group to share its decision with the class. 
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Involve the total class in a discussion of the gen- 
. eial problems faced by Indians all of the areas. 

DJscuss 4he decisidn-making process" and the 
grcmp dynamics problems encountered by the stu- 
\ dentst' 

Wl\at is the process involved in achieving a deci- 
sion by unanimous consent? 

■* ^ 

* What are the advantages / disadvantages of . 
making group decisions by unanimous consent as 
opposed to other decision making methods (ma- * 
jority rule^ by leaders elected, or appointed by 
themselves or others^ etc.)? ^ * , - 

advantages — all agree to the decision compro- 
mise — each gains ahd^jivjes up 
something 

disadvantage — very time consuming 

What kinds of decisions would best be made by 
the unanimous consent of the group? 

* What kinds would best be made by other 
methods?/^ 

5. Utilizing the content listed in Part 2 of the Con- 

* tent section for Problem No. 4 and the Resources 
listed for'Problem No. 4, explore the problems as 
the Indians actually viewed them and ways they 
attempted to deal with the problems. 

6. As a culminating activity ask students to com{:)are 
thdr find group decisions, with the decisions (he 
Indians actually made. Assess the similarities and 

^ differeiices in the decisions and attempt to ac- 
count for them. * 

7. Role play some of the problems the Indians of 
Washington State encountered on the newly 
formed reservations. v 

Note: Indians had to move {6 new areas where the 
reservations had been established. ^ / 

Often Indians from many different tribes and 
bands were forced to live together on one 'reserva- 
tion. 

Often treaty obligations were not honored (§shing 
and hunting, rights, payments, supplies, schools, 
medical aid/ndn-Indians oft land, etc.). 



Often Indians didn't understand the actual terms 
of the treaties because they v^re written in Qii- 
nook Jargon, which was not always used hy the 
particular tribe. 

Develop the three generalizations listed^ for 
Problem No. 4 in this activity: 

Ideally,, the past should be understood on its own 
terms. Historical events should be examined in 
light of the standards, values, attitudes, and be- 
liefs that were dominant during a given period 
and for a given people, rather than evaluated ex- 
clusively by twentieth-century standards, 

- Treaties, agreements,, and pacts amon^ 'peoples 
are no more valuable than the respect shown for 
their provisions, regardless of the validity and 
legality of the documents, - ' • 

Social institutions change when^methodsof 
meeting basic human needs change, 

♦* • • 

Conduct a discussion concerning controversial 
issues- listed for this problem. , 

Economic development:^ ^ * ^ • 

When the non-Indians came to the Indian lands of 
the Pacific Northwest they worked to exploit the 
natural resources of the re^on. The Indians were 
moved to reservations the non -Indians established 
for them. The non-Indians justified pfacing In- 
dians on reservations and taldng over Indian land 
by sayin£that they made ".better" use of the land 
than the Indians did. The non-Indians felt that 
they "developed" the land, rpade it more "produc- 
tive,"* and betteiLUSfeof natural'resources than the 
Indians did. The noiMndians and Indians had 

^ confiictmg values concerning the proper use^of 
land. Because Ihe non-Indian culture was mdre 

, "technologically" adv^iicc^d, the non-Indians were 

. able to donHnate the Indians and utilize the land 
as they wished This "technology" was measured 

: primarily in weaponry. Technological advance- 
ment was present in the Indian- and non-Indian 
culture. . . . 



advanced kho\ctedge 
of medicinal uses of 
pltints 

psychotherapy 
meteorology ^ 



4, jastronomy 



J. conservation 
technique 

6, social organization 

7, system of belief^ 
and valines 
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Dfd the non-Indians have a right to take over the 
land and move the Indian^ to reservations? Did 
the Indians have the right to protect their land, 
lives and families? What effect did treaties, agree- 
ments and pacts between the two cultures have on 
the situation? Should treaties, agreements and 
pacts be upheld and honored or discarded? Does a 
"technologically" advanced culture have, the right 
to control ^and / or exploit another culture? Did 
the Indians make better use of the land than the 
non-Indians did? 

Teachers may wish to evaluate student achieve- 
ment of the cognitive, inquiry skill and valuing 
process objectives listed for Topic 2 by means of 
this "discussion. 

Conduct a discussion or ask students to^respond 
in essay form to the following question: 

ft 

"How do you feel about the way things were han- 
dled?" 

Note: This activity is designed to allow students to 
freely express their feelings concerning Indian- 
non-Indian relationships during this period. 

There are no right or wrong answers to this ques- 
tion. The teacher shoutd freely accept ^1 student 
responses and make no value judgments con- 
cerning them. ' • 




ChiefijiSpbkane Garry 

Custer: The American Surge Westward 

How the West Was Won . . . And Honor Lost ' 

Journals of L6wis and CTark ^ 

Treaties Made, Treaties Broken 



Maps* %i 

Areas Ceded by Treaties, Washington Territory 
Battleground in the Puget Sound'Country 
Battleground in the Pacific Northwest 
Culture Areas and Approximate Location of 

Americairindian Tribes Today * ^ 
Indian Reservations in the, United States — 1948 
Indian Trib«; of the Northwest . 
Indian Tribes and Reservations in Washington 
Major Reservations to which the Spokape Indians 

I^oved 

>Iap of the Nez Perce Area 
The Military Context: Campaigns 1855, 1856, 
1858 

Portland Area Jurisdiction 
R»pnal Settlement 1870 ' 
Spokane Tribal Qaims 
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. Miscellaneous 

Speech of Chief Sealth , 
Surrender Speech of Chief Joseph 
Speech of Chief Joseph 
Songs of the Ohost Dance Religion^ 

Places to Visit 

Mukilteo — Point plliott Treaty Site Monument 
Nespelem — Chief Joseph's Grave 
Seattle-i-Museum of History and Industry 
Suquamish — Chief Seattle's Grave; Old Man 
Hduse Monument 

Toppenish— ort Simcoe State Park 

% . > * 

Records 

"From a Shaman's Notebook" 
Slides 

Historic Profile of Seattle, Washington 

Student Bibliography 

Anderson, Chief Seattle 

Afnold, Broken Arrow' ' ' 

Baker, Killer-of-Deatk 

Bleeker, Horsemen of the Washington Plateaus: 

The Nez Perce Indians 
Davis, Chief Joseph: War Chief of the Nez Perce 
E^nmons, Leschi of the Nisquallies 
tdWy Wild Boy 
Faulkndr, The White Peril 
- Indians of the Northwest 
Kroeber, Ishi, Last of His Tribe^ 
Lampm'an, fJayuse Courage 
Lampman, Once Upon the Little Big Horn 
Lampman, The Year of Small Shadow 
Montgomery, Chief Seattle Great Statesman ^ 
Pollock, Joseph, Chief of the f/ez Perce 
Rush, Red Fox of the Kinapoo 
^hultz. With the Indians in the Rockies 

Teacher Bibliography 

Beal, /, Will Fight No More Forever: Chief Joseph 

and the Nez Perce War 
Brown, The Flight of the Nez Perce: A History of 

the Nez Perce^^f-^ * 
fiums. The Jesuits^dnd'the Indian Wars of the 

^Northwest ^ • * ^ 
Chief, Joseph's Own Story . 
Denny, Pioneer Da^s on Puget Sound 
DeSmet, P.J., New Indian Sketches 
Ells, Justice to'the Indian 
Ells, Ten Years of Missionary Work Among the 
. Indians • # 

Evans, Puget Sound: Its Past, Present and Future 
Evans, "Washington Territory: Her Past, Her 

Present and the Elements of Wealth Which 

Ensure Her Future" ' - ; 

^The Famous ^Speech of Chief Seattle 
Gibbs, Indian Tribes of Washington Territory 
Hathaway, Battle of the Big Hole 
Howard, Wpr Chief Joseph 
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Josephy, The Net Perce Indians and the Opening - ^ 

of the Northwest 
Josephy,*T/ie PatriotXhi^s: 4 pironicle of 

American Indian Resistance^ 
McWhbrtcr, The Crime Against the Yakimas 
Marriott, Kiowa Years: A Study in Culture 

Impact and Teacher's Manual 
Meeker, Washington Territory West of the 

Cascade Mountains- 
Meinig, The Great Qolumbia Plain: A 'Historical 

^Geography 1805rl910 
Mooney, Ghost Dance ReligiM: Shaker^ ofPuget 

ISoun^ 

Mooney, GhqstjSfance /teligion: Smohalla and ^ - 

. His Doctnne 
WiheLtdt, Black Elk Speaks ' * ^ 
Ruby, Half 'Sun on the Columbia: A Biography of 

Chief Moses ^ 
Southerland, Howard's Campaign Agaiftst tlie, 

Nez Perce Indians ^ ^ f 
Splawn, Ka-Mi'Akin, The Last Heroi^he 

Yakimas >-r^^ j\ 

S^m^ Indians of Cape flattery ^\ ^ 

Swan, The Northwest Cdast 
Svimioni^ndian Tribes of tffe Pacific Norl hwest 
Tebbel, American Indian, Wars 
Travis, The Nez Perce Trail ^ ^ 
Treaty Beiween the United States and the 
* Nisqually and Other Bands of Indians 

Treaty Between^he United States and the - l^yj^^l A^Sim ¥'* '«4V^ 

Duwamish, Suquamish, and Other Allied anS^"""^^^ ItMOQ^Il Ijl:^^ 

Subordinate Tribes of Indians in Washington 

Territory ' ^ ^ ^ 

Treaty Beiween the United States of America and 
, the Makah Tribes of Indians 
Treaty Between the United $tates arid the Yakima 

Nation of Indians ♦ / 

V/cig^ Northwestern Washington ^ * » 

Willoughby, Indians of the^inault Agency: 
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Topic^hree: 



x)f the Indians 
of Washingt 
State ^ ■ 



Washington Territory 



M^or IJndierstandings ^ 
Emphasizea in Topic Three' 

Concepts 

Change ' " ► , 

Culture > 

Economic development ^ 
Government ^ * 

nation^ * ^ 
* . state ' 
local- 
tribal 
, .Reservation system 

Rural area; 
*^ Social disorganization " 
Society *^ \ \ 
.Urban area ^ \, 
Urbanization i 



Gemralizationi 

l^ip. Cbntinuous and unrelenting change has been a 
universal condition of human society throughout 
both remembered and recorded time. 

2. The early history of the country has a definite 
bearing on the- traditions, beliefe, attitudes, and 
ways of living of its people. 

' 3. The trend toward urbanization within the United 
States as well as in the rest of the worl4jhas accen- 
tuated problems of social disorganization, inter- 
personal Telationships arid group interaction. 

4. A society must continuously evaluate and modify 
its culture in order to adjust to changing condi- 
tions; failure to do so leads to social disorganiza- 
tion or the absorption or exploitation of the so- 
ciety by more aggressive cultures. 



Specific Objectives i 
Emphasized in Topic Three 

Cognitive behaviors 

, As a result of participation in the activities specified 
' for Topic 3 students should be able to: 

a. Identify the unique problems ^resulting .from the- 
^ relationship of the Anglo-American Society and its 

major agept, the United States Qovemment, to the 
Indian Commxmities in Washington State. 

b. Comprehend the cultural and philosophical differ- 
. ^nces between Indians and non-Indians. 

c. ' Identify the enduring social issues confronting In- 

dians and non-Indians in the past and modem 
worlds. 

Valuing process behaviors ^ 

As a result of participation in the* activities specified 
for Topic 3 students should: 

a, • Appreciate the diversity of people in the Pacific ^ 

Northwest' 

b. Respect the cultural and philosophical differences 
'between Indians and non-Indians. 



c. Value the contributions to society of persons from 
^ all groups. 

) 

d. Become motivated to continue study of Nortlmest 
Indian history and culture and to improve the life 
situations of Indians and the relationships between 
Indians and non-Indians. ^ , 



Inquiry skill behaviors 

As a result of partioipation in the activities specified 
for Topic 3 students should be'able to: 

a. Apply problem-solving skills to socio-economic 
issues. 

b. Analyze' and evaluate alternatives by assessing ap- 
propriate consequences. 



c. Predict outcomes from data, 

d. Select policies consistent with values. 



Organization Patterns 
Utilized in Topic Three 

Subjects 

L What is the relationship Between modem Wash- 
ington State Indians and the reservation system? 

2. How are modem Indians work^ig to develop their 
. reservations? 

3. How are -modem Indians working to improve the 
lives of Indians who do not live on reservations? 

^4* What is the culture of the modem Indians of 
Washington State? 

m 

5. What is the relatiOTsJUp of Indians to the Umted' 
States Govemmeii^ 

6. N What is the relationship of Inaiians to other mi- 

nority groups? 

7. What is thje difference in the status as seen by the 
state in reservation, non-reservation and urban 
Indians in the State of Washington? 

8. Indian control of the education of their own chil- 
dren. . 

9. Relationship of Indians to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA). 

10. Self-determination— what does it mean? 

%The term has different meanings for different la- 
oian and non-Indian people. 

1 1. Sovereignty as it relates'to the Indian Community. 

12. Definitional ^ews of an Indian — Who is an In- 
dian? Defined in terms of Indian "^cestry and 
community affiliations. 
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Issues 

1. 'Odtural^diverslty. 

When nojM5a)ans came to the region of Wash- 
ington Statfc-tney forced the Indians off of their 
land and placed them on reservations. Teachers 
were se nt to the reservations to teach the Indians 



/ 



to speak and write English. Many other programs 
were devised to make the Indians give up their 
culture and adopt the "white man's ways." The 
termination policy was designed to end the reser- 
vation system and move the Indians out of their 
tribal groups to liyp as separate individuals in 
urban and rural areas. The non-Indians tried to 
impose their values and way of life on the In- 
dians. They tried to make tfte Indians like them- 
selves. Did the non-Indians have the right to do 
.this to the Indians? What makes people of one 
culture feel superior to those of another- culture? 
Is it possible for people of several different cul- 
' tufes to live happily together in one area? Must 
people^ living in an area all have the same culture" 
in order for them to live happily together? 



2. Fishing rights / treaty rights* . 

These rights cannot be taken away without pay- 
ment of just compensation. The treaties were 
written by non-Indians and wereantended to limit 
the Indian's- rights for 25 years or so. The. non- 
Indians felt that salmon were an infinite resource. 
Unfortunately the general decline in salmon has 
resulted from dams, pollution, and non-Indian 
fishing, not Indian fishing. As an essential par^of 
Indians' diet^hey harvest only 2 or 3 percent of 
the annual run, with non-Indians t^ing the rest. 

3. Law and order jurisdiction. 

Generally speaking, the United States has juris- 
diction over Indians in JndisnCountry except to 
the extent that Congress has givfen it to the states 
or allows the tribes to exercise limited jurisdic- 
tion. ^ 

4. Zoning. 



Film 

As LongAs The Rivers Run 
Treatie4^i^e, Treaties Broken 



SUBJECT Mp. ti What is the relationship betw.een modern Washing|pn State 
Indians and the reservation system? 

GENERALIZATIONS: Continuous and unrelenting change has been a uni- 
versaL condition of human society throughout both remembered and recorded 
time. 

The early history of a country has a definite bearing on the traditions,' be- 
liefs, attitudes and ways of living of its people. 

A society must continuously evaluate and modify its culture in or9er to ad- 
just to^changmg conditions; failure to do so leads to social disorganization or the 
absorption or exploitation Of the society by more aggressive and rapidly devel- 
oping cultures. 




Modem Washington State Indians constitute three 
basic groups defined b> their relationship to the reser\a 
tion system: , 

1.^ Tribal groups which have reservations. 

Tribal groups which do not have reservations. 

3. Indians living in urban areas who generally are 
not affiliated with tribal groups or reservations. 

From 1953 to 1971 termination was the official 
policy of the United States Government concerning In- 
dian reservations. This policy referred to eqding the 
relationship of the Indi&ns and their reservations with 
the FederalOovernment. 

I no 
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Note: See Cahn, Our Brother's Keeper, the Indian in 
White America for a history of the termination policy^ 

Modem Indians of Washington State have several 
alternatives available' concerning reservatfons, each 
implying certain consequences. 

1 . Re-establish land base 

This alternative applies to those tribal groups 
wjiich .do OQt have reservations and those tribal 
groups that are regaining their lands. 

A. Positive consequences 

Self-determination, self-control 
Secure tribal identity 

Secure federal recognition and BIA services and 
support 



Economic growth as a resi^ of established tribal 
identity ^ 

Increased individual self-respect as a result of es- 
tablished tribal identity < 

B. Negative consequences 

Political problems involved in the establishment 

of a reservation must be dealt with effectively 
Land claims probleftis 
Gaining public support for the cause 

2. Developing existing land base 

This alternative applies to those tribal groups 
which have reservations. 

A. Positive consequehces 

Self-determination 
Establish land base support 
Control over land base 



At the present time most of the tribes are trying to 
gain self^Ietermination over their own future while re-^ 
taining the benefits provided in the treaties. They are 
trying to maintain a careful balance between the taking 
and giving up of tribal powers ^nd programs. 

The Washington State Indians whose reservations ^ 
were established by treaties witksthe United States Gov- ' 
emment face recurring conflicts over the terms of the 
treaties. These conflicts hav^ resulted because the . ^ 
United States Government has not upheld rh\ treaties - . ^ 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs has misused its * 
power to oppose the rights of the Indian tribes. 

Note: Teachers should consult American Friends Ser- 
vice Cofnmittee, Uncommon Cdntroversy for informa- 
tion on the fishing rights controversy. 



B. Negative consequences 

Must deal with problem of multiple land claims 

3.' Selling land base 

^This alternative applies to 'those tribal groups 
which have reservations. This alternative is not 
considered as much today as in the past. 

A. Positive consequences 
Self-determination, self-control 
Gain freedom from federal control 

Per capita payments to individuals who are 
then free to use the money as they wish 

> 

B. Negative consequences 

^ Loss of tribal unity and identity 

4^ Move off the reservation 

This alternative applies to members of tribal, 
groups which have reservations. 



A. 



B. 



Positive consequences , \ 

Self-determination 

Loss of federal control 

Increased employment opportunity 

Negative consequences 

Face problems of dealing with the non-Indian so- 
ciety without t|;ie economic and social resources 
of the BIA and the reservation : 

discrimination 

education 

employment 

welfare 

legal problems 

jurisdictional problems 
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Suggested Activities 

1. Involve the class in a .decision-making activity 
which enables students to explore the alternatives 
* and consequences concerning the reservation 
system. 

Let students group themselves into groups repre- 
senting specific Northwest Indian tribes whicli 
have reservations and ^hich do not have reserva- 
tions. * 

Ask those groups which lack reservations to ex- 
plore the alternatives and consequences of estab- 
lishing or not establishing a reservation. 
Ask those groups which Jiave reservations to ex- 
plore the alternatives ^d consequences of devel- 
oping, selling, or moving off the reservation. 

Utilize data retrieval charts to record th? varia- 
bles involved in the decision-making process. 

Suggested group chart: 

Group (Tribe) (Student Members} 

Reservatioh (Location, size, physical fea- 
tures, natural resources, etc., of reserva- 
tion or proposed arfa for reservation if 
the tribe ^esently lacks a riservation,) 

Alternatives available: (one set per group) 

Establish * Not Establish 

Develop Not^D^eyelop 
Sell ^ Nor^elf ^ 

Move Off ^Remain 

Consequences: ' 

Group decision: * 

Justification for decision: 
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Films " ^ 

American Indians of Today 

Dispossessed ^ C 

Treaties Made, Treaties Broken 

You Are on Indian Laqd 

Miips 

Indian Tribes and Reservations in Washington 
Portlaifd Area Jurisdiction * 
Culture Areas and Approximate Locations of 
/ American Tribes Today , 
Indian ReservatioiB in the United States — 1948 
SUdes . ' 

Coastal Indians of Washington Today 
'^Student Bibliography * 
The New Determination of Americah Indians 
Teacher Bibliography ^ 
American Friends Service Conunittee, 
Uncommon Controversy 



Answers to Your Questions About American 
Indians 

Bahr, Native Americans Todqy: Sociological . 

Perspectives . . 
Boundy, Handbook to Indian Legal Problems 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indians of the 

Northwest 

Hough, Development of Indian Resources 
Indian Voices: J^e First Convocation of 
I- A merican Indian Scholars 't 
Josephy, Red Power: The American Indians* 

Fight for Freedom . 
The New Determinatio n of America Indians 
Schusky rTHeTUginioTe^ Indian 
Self Determination , , , A Program of, 

-^Accomplishments 
Steiner, The New Indians 
Superintendent of Documents, American Ir^ans 

and the Federal Government 



SUBJECT NO. 2; How are modepn Indians working to develop their reserva- 
tions? * _ 

GENERALIZATIONS: A society must continuously evaluate and modify its 
culture in order to adjust toxhanging conditions; failure to do so leads to social 
disorganization or the absorption or exploitation of the society by more aggres- 
sive cultures. 



Advantages of ecraomic development of reservations: 
Establish land base: support self-determination, self- 
control 

Due to destni^on of land base, some Indian families 
live on \^!Iare. In order to avoid living on wel- 
fare, they need training and jobs. 

Reservation develbpment programs are sources of the 
Necessary trainings and jojbs. Job discrimination 
off the. reservations increases the necessity ofjbb 
opportunities on the reservations. 

Pioblms of economic development: 

Must de_al with the problem of multiple land claims. 
Bureaucratic problems involved ih initiating and exe- 
cuting development programs. 
Possible loss of federal financiaT assistance. 

Exemplary development programs: 

Community Action programs: 

Lummi / Swinomish 

Makah. * Tulalip 

Quireute Yakima 
Quinault 

Manpower Development and Training 
Comprehensive Plamiin^ 

Colville Quinault 

Tulalip ^ ^ 

Johnson-O'Malley parent committees and coun- 
selor aides in the schools 



Yakima furniture factories 
Adult education pro gam s 
Lumber managem^fSrxN 
Fishing and clamming management " 
Summer schools for Indian students 



Suggested Activities 

1. Divide students into groups representing the 
CoastaL Puget Sound and Plateau regions of 
Washington State. Ask students to select an In- 
dian tribe living in their region at the present 
tige. Encourage students to select tribes repre- 
'senting the following categories: large tribes, 
small tribes, reservation tribes, non-reservation 

* tribes, urban Indians and rural Indians. - 

A^k students to conduct research on the following 
questions: 

What are the natural resources of the tribes (In- 
dians)? ^ 

How are the tribes (Indians) utilizing their natural 
resourcfe? 

" How might the tribes (Indians) utilise their nat- 
ural resources in new ways to eam a living? 
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How do values of Indians affect how they use re-^ 
sources? 

In order to carry out this assignment, "natural, 
resources** will have to be redefined (from the 
. definition developed in Topic No. 1, Problem No. 
1) to include aspects of both the natural and man- 
made .environments as well as human abilities and 
skills. 

^ What problems do Indians encounter in develop- 
ment of their resources? Non4ndian exploitation 
of resources and noii-assistance from Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is a problem. 

What unique viewpoints, practices and values 
could Indian culture contribute to ftelp modem 
industry learn how to better use natural. re-V 
sources? 

Review the following generalizations developed in 
Topic No. L . 

^Environmental features influence where and how 
people live and what they do; man adapts, shapes, 
utilizes and exploits the earth to his own ends. 

The choices made by people in adapting to ( Or in 
adapting) their .environment depend o^: charac-^ 
teristics of the physical environment, knowledge, 
skills, cultural values, and social organization. 

Have the various groups share their findings on 
the three questions with the class. 

2. Ask students to Select a -modern reservation tribe 
and to list the natural resources of the tribe. Ask 
students to depict through stories, charts, draw- 
ings, skits, or reports the effects of irfdustriali- 
zation on the' natural resources of the/tribe. Ask 
students to research and describe what the tribes 
are doing to protect theiiunatural resources. 

3. Ask stjidents to* select a modem tribe or other 
group of Indians and compare ways of "earning a 
living" in the early and modem cultures. Ask stu- 
dents to give reasons for similarities and differ- 

* ences in ways of "eaming a living." In discussing 
reasons fqr similarities and differences with the 
students, emph^ize the; effects of both environ- 
mental and cultural change. 

4. Divide student into groups and provide the 
groups with data concerning imaginary reserva- 
tions. Ask students to express the needs of the 
groups as they see theip^and the ways they might 
Work* on meeting thesb needs. 

Provide the groups with information on sources of 
funds available to the reservation groups and ask 



students to design a program for development of 
the reservations to meet the group needs. 

5. After studying various development programs, 
ask students-to work on the following activity: 

Both Indians and non-Indiaris are vei^ concerned 
about the ecology of Washington State. What 
unique viewpoints, practices and values could 
Indians contribute to the solution of specific ecol- 
ogical problems? . * • - 

Possible practices which reflect Indi&n view- 
points: 

Public (tribal) interest would take precedence 
over special econoirlic interests. 

Retum<as muchjand to the natural state as pos- 
sible. (Man must live with other forms of life on 
the land and not destroy it.) 

* a. Creeks and streams cleared of mining wastes 
gnd banks replanted * » 

b. Replant idle cleared land 

c. ' Gean ^ach^es, restore oyster and clam beds 

'(Lumnu,Ouinault^3wiiioniish, etc.) 

d. Set aside wilderness areas 
' e. Stress conservation jobs. 

Articles 

Wright, "Lummis Shape Own Economic Destiny" 
Flims . * . . • ^ 

American Indiaiis of Today 
Shell Fishing. " * * • 

. Places to \l8it • * j • 

Bellihgham— Lummi Indian Aquacultune Project, 

Lummi Indian Weavers ^ . 

Slides ^ ' 

Coastal Indians of Washington Today 
Student Bibliography 
Hoffine, Carol Blue Wing , 
Hoffine, The Eagle Feather Prize ^ 
"The New Determination of American Indians 
Teacher Bibliography 

Bahr, Native Americans Today: Sociological 

Perspectives 
Feathers, These Are the Net Perce Nation 
Hough, Development of Indian Resources 
Indian Voices: The First Convocation of 

American Indian Scholars 
Josephy, Red Power: The American Indians* 

Fight for Freedom , 
The New Determination of American Indians 
Schusky, The Right to be Indian 
Self-Determination . . . A Program of 

Accomplishments ' - 

Steiner, The New Indians 
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SUBJECT NO. 3; How are modern Indians working to improve the lives of^In- 
dian$ who do not live on reservations? 

GENERALIZATIONS: The trend toward urbanization within the United States 
as well as in the rest of the world has accentuated problems. of social disorgani- 
zation, interpersonal relationships and group interaction, 

A society must continuously evaluate and modify its culture in order to ad- 
just to changing conditions; failure to do so leads to social disorganization or the 
absorption of the society by more aggressive cultures. 
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Concepts 

Problems of urban Indians: 

Indians as the minority or minorities in the United 
States. 
Similarities' 
discrimination 
poverty 

unemployment • * . 

' lack of education 
poor health 
cultural conflicts 
iSifferences 

Special relationship with the U.S. Government by 

means of treaties providing for educational, health 

and economic opportunities. 

History of poor treatment by the U.S. Government 

including genocide and forced acculturafion and asr 

similation. 

Indians are not treatW^asr individuals and are stereo- 
typedtvariously as: "drunken^' . . . "irresponsible" . . 
"stupid" . . . "militant.'' 

Urban Indian Organizations and Their Programs: 
^ Community ^College — adult education and tutoring 

^programs 

Fort Lawton Indian Cultural Center 
Foundation for American Indian Rights (FAIR) 
Northvyest Indian -Economic Development Associa- 
tion 

Seattle Indian Health Board 
Indian Free Oinic ^ 
Alcoholism Program 

Seattle 'Indian Women's Service League (Seattle In- 
dian Center) . > - , 

Talent Search • ^ 

Indian Yotith Recreation Program 

Leg^l Assistance 

Ex-Offender Program 

Model City Technical Assistance 

'Employment Security 

Alcoholism Program 

Free Qothing and Food Programs 
Seattle Schools Indian Heritage Program , 
Seattle Vocational Resource Center 
Small Tribes Organization of Western Washington 
v(S'^WW) 
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Spokane Indian Center 
Tacoma Area Native American Center 
United Indians of All Tribes 
Washington State Cultural Enrichment Programs: 
John Kaufman ^ 



Suggested Activities 



1. After researching current programs have' individ- 
uals or groups of students role play modem urban 
Indians with specific problems. 

2. Activities concerning current programs of urban 
Indians should, be developed 

3. Invite community people to come and discuss 
their programs with the class. 

Films 

American Indians of Today 

Elliot Lake — Indian Relocation — Report 

Exiles ' 

Minority YoutH: Adam 

Ten Thousand Beads for Navaho Sam 

Miscellaneous 

Alcoholics Program 

Ex-Offenders Program 

The Indian Center 

Indian Youth Recreat^n Program 

Legal Aid Program 

Seattle Indian Center Educational Program ^ 
^ (Talent Search) a 
Seattle Indian Free Qinic \ " \ 

STOWW Community Action Agency ^ 
Task Force Legislative Proposals 
Tribal Leaders and Indian Organizations - 
Slides 

Coastal Indians of Washington Today 
Student Bibliography 

Fuller, Loon Feather 
Lampman, Navaho Sister 
' The New Determination of American Indians 
Teaclier Bibliography 
. Bahr, Native Americans Toda^: Sociological 
Perspectives 
Feathers, These Are the Nez Perce Nation 
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HSiigh, Development of Indian Resources 

Indian Voices: The First Convocation of 

, American Indian, Scholars ^ 
' Josephy, Red Power: The Atfierican lndians\ 
• Fight for Freedom 

The New Determination of American Indians 



Schusky, The Right to be Indian 
Self-Determination ... -4 Program of 

Accomplishments 
Steiner, The New Indians 
Waddell, The^American Indian in Urban Society 



SUBJECT NO. 4: What is the culture of the modern Indians of Washington 
State? ^ ^ ^ - 

GENERALIZATIONS: fevery society forms its own system of beliefs, values, 
knowledge, traditions and skills that is called its culture. 

^ The early history of a country has a definite bearing on the traditions, be- 
liefs, attitudes and ways of living of its people. \ . 

I A society must continuously evaluate and modify its culture in^oraer to ad- 
just to changing conditions; failure to do sa leads to social disorganizatiWi or the 
absorption or exploitation of the society by more aggressive cultures* 

I 

5. Ask students to compare the early culture of one 
of the tribes in their area with their way of life 
' today. 

4 f Ask students to compare the early culture of the 
non-Indian in their area with their own way of life 
today. 

JTie comparision may be made in chart form uti- 
lizing the generalization for this topic. 

" Every society forms its own system of beliefs, val- 
ues, knowledge, traditions and skills called its cul- 
ture, 

' A suggested format: 



Suggested Activities 



View the filmstrip and cassette tape: "Their Life ' 
Today." Have students investigate to find out 
what steps are being taken by several tribes to 
maintain their Indian identity and yet remain con- 
tributing members of modem American society. 

^Filmstrip . 

American ^Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
y "TJieirLHfe Today"- 

View the filmstrip and cassette tape: "Northwest 
Coast Indian Traditions Today." Have students 
compare 'the life of early Indians with modem 
Indian life today. 

, Filmstrip • ' 
Northwest Coast Indian Traditions Tod^ 

View the film: "Circle of the Sun." Have students 
meet in a discussion circle and compare how In- 
dians today are like members of tlfeir own faniily. 
Discuss the iiievitability of change, and hav^ stu- 
dents suggest ways of dealing with it.. 

Film 

Circle oif the Sun . . 

Show the film: "Northwestern American War 
Dance Contest." Have students leam a popular 
Indian dance that is being danced today. Discuss 
how these dance contests help the Indians main- 
tain their heritage and how such festivals might 
help to unite Indians from many tribes. 

Film ' , 

Northwest American Indian War Dance Contest 



Tribe (or non-Indian culture)^ 
Location — i 



Modern Early ^ 
Culture Cillture 



Jraditions 




: » 

Knowledge * > 


f 


Skills , 




Values' 




Beliefs 
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Activity No* S--ex(ension 

When students have completed the comparison 
• exercise, discuss the following questions: 

,What features of the culture are the same today as 
they were in the past? 

What things have changed? 

Try to determine why some things have changed 
while others have remafned'the smne. 

Pevelop the generalizations listed for Problem 
Nb. 4 in this activity: 

Every society forms id own system of beliefs, val- 
ues, knowledge, tramtions andjkills that is called 
its culture, 

'The early history of a country has a definite 
bearing on the traditions, beliefs, attitudes and 
ways cf living of its people. 

A society must continuously evaluate and modify 
its culture in order to adjust to changing condi- 
tions; failure to do so leads to social disorganiza- 
tion or the absorption or exploitation of the so- 
ciety by more aggressive cultures, 

• ' ■ \ 

6. Read the p6ems written by modem Indian poets 
of Washington State listed in the Resources and / 
or provide students with copies of them. 

Discuss the following questions: ^ 

What do the poems reveal about the cultural 
values of modem Indians? 

How do these reflect the values of early Indians? 

In what ways have the values stayed the same or 
in what ways are modem Indians returning to the 
values of the Indians in the early culture? 

Relate the poems to the generalizations listed for 
Problem No. 4. In what ways do the poems lend 
support for the generalizations? 



Ask students to write a poem or short story ex- 
pressing their feelings about the ctlrrent life styles 
of the Indians in their region. 



8. Ask students to draw or paint pictures depicting 
the currint fife styles or comparisons^between the 
modem ^d early life styles of Indians in their 
region of W^hington State. 

O |.4e 



9. itead aloud or ask students to read the story "A 
Day with Yaya" by Darlene McCarty. 

Discuss the following questions and ask students 
to respond to them in a written assignnlent: 

What dpes the story reveal about the modem cul- 
ture of the Spokane Indians? (family, life, values, 
bdiefs, customs, view of nature, etc.) 

What features of the early culture are still part of 
the modem culture as described in the story? 

^ In what ways does the modem culture differ from 
the early culture? ' 

Describe tiie grandmother and the granddaughter 
in the story. 



L^ends and Stories 

A Day with Yaya ' * 

10. Ask students to compare the modem culture of 
the Indians m Washington State with the culture 
they live in. 

The chart listed in Suggested Activity No. 5 for 
this problem might be useful for organizing the 
necessary information. 

Discuss the similarities and differences' between 
the cultures. 

Review the following generalization; 

• ♦, 

Human beings in all times and, places shape their 
beliefs and behavjprdn response to the same hofic 
• ^ human problems and needs, 

Describe the ways each culture functions to meet 
J basic human problems and needs. 

^ History of the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment toward If^dians. 

From the earliest days of Indian affairs,, the policy 
was extinction — the gpverjunent tried tt) kill off the 
Indian people. The Temoval • policy was the policy 
during the early and middle 19th century. Tl^e, govern- 
ment forced tndians to give up their lands in thelEast in 
retum for Westem acreage. Toward the end of the cen-» 
tury a policy of "civilizing" the Indians begari. \x\ true 
capitalist form, the purpose of this policy was to make 
the Indians land owners. Efforts to destroy Indian cul 
.tute were also a part of this policy. Native religions 
were discouraged or outlawed and the Christian religion 
encouraged. 
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During the allotment period the Indian people wit* 
neised one of the biggest land grabs in history. Eco- 
nomic dependency on the goyismment increased. 

An experience c^led 'termination** was practiced 
during the 1950*s. The government arbitrarily ended its 
respojisibilities to certain t^bes. Indian 4anguages have 
'no words for termination but the closest translation 
Would be "to kill off* or to. "wipe out.'* Fortunatel)^ this 
policy was recently ended. 

The only successful future for Indian commtiriitieslfr 
if the government seriously adopts the pdlicy of self- 
determination an4 ceases control over the Indian peo- 
ple's lives, future and destiny. 

Aitides 

"The American Indian*' 
Films 

American Indians of Today 
The Apache Indian 

• Betwe^ Two Rivers ^ 
Boy of the Navajos 
Chariey Squash Qoes To Town 
Jlie ChUd: An Inman Approach to Education 
Circle of the Sun 
Eskimos: A Changing Culture 
The Forgotten American 
(^ronimo Jones 

Hopi Indian Village of Life ' -\ 
Indian Boy of the Southwest ^ 
Indian CSnoes Along the Washington Coast 
^ Indian Dialogue 
Indian Fair ^ 

Indian Musical Instruments 
Indians of the Plains^ — Present Day Life 
' Man's Effect on the Environment 
Navajo Indian Life 
Navajos, The Children of the Gods 
Northwestern American Indian W^ar Dance 
Contest 

One Special Dog ' 

Our Totem is the Raven 

Pueblo Boy 

Ronnie 

thunderbird 

The Treasure 

Fibnstrips 

Northwest Coast Indian Traditions Today: A 

Contemporary Look at Remnants of a Heritage 
Olympic Coast Indians Today 
Places to ^sit 

Inchelium — Colville Reservation, Inchelium 
^ Community Fair Rodeo 

-LaConner — Swinomish I^^rvatipns, Swinomish 
Festivals 

Marietta — Lummi Reservation, Lummi Stomish 
Water Carnival 



Marysville — Tulalip Reservation, Tulalip Tribes 

Treaty DaVs . , 
Neah Bay— Makah Reservation, Makah Days 
Nespelem — Colville Reservation, Circle 

Celebration , ' 
Oakville— Chehalis Tribal Days 
Omak — Omak Stampede 
Redmond— Northwest Inter-Tribal Indian Days 

Celebration' \ . * 

Soap Lake — CoMlle Reservation, Suds 'n SuBs^ 

Celebration ' 
Records and Tapes 
Indian Culture 

Music of the American Indian 
Peter La Farge on the Warpath 
The Yakima Nation 
SUdes ' ' 

Cpastal Indians of Washington Today 
Indians of Eastern Washington Today 
Student Bibliography 
Allen, Tall As.Great Standing flock 
American Indian Calendar 
Bodand, When the Legends Die 
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Steiner, The New Indians 
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ARTICLES 



"The American Ipdian," House Beautiful . Valume TIS,"^ Number. ft, (June, j 
1971). pp. 37-62; ~ ^ ' 

An outstanding special section on the ancient and modern crafts of. 
Indians tn4:hefnia3or regions' of the United- State,s. ' Many color 
V and blacks and y<hij;e photograph's. Map of Indian^^afj; sources and 
reservations throughout "the Urt{[;feed«*6tates. • y • 

• \,, ^ ' ' * . ' . ' ■ • 

"Bui fding on Backgrounds," Instructor .- January, 1972, Vol. 71, Wo. 5, ^ 

^p. 39^51. . - ' ^ 

. . Effects of cultural values on behavior and attitudes of children^ 
® who live in, and between two culti^res. Mexican AAeiNcan, Puejrto. 
Ricans, and Menominee Indians (Wisconsin). Excellent charts con-'* 
trastirtg value systems, teaching suggestions, counseling suggestions, ' 
^liography. "... J - * , 

Stresses effects of value conflicts on children's education. 

"Indian Education," rnequality in Education . Number 7, February 10, 1971,- 
Center for Law and Education, Harvar^ Unfyers^ty, 38 Kirkland St., - 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 02138'. Fr^ to individuals. » 

Miller, E. "American Indian Chi 1 drenJnd Merging Cul turesr. " >^ Chi 1 dhood ' ^ 
Education. April, 1968.. A ° \ r ' ^ 

"Our Indian Heritage," Life. Volume Zl, Number 1, (^uly 2, 1971)i5;, 
pp. 10-11, 38-67. ■ 

Includes articles on Indian portraits, "sacred places, art, philosbphy 

and ""The Custer Myth."' Excellent photographs. • , ^ 

., ' ' ■ . . , 

Raucek, jfJs^ "fjost Oppressed Race in the United- Stat^^: "The Indian" 

Educational Forum . May^ 1965. ^ ^ % " j 



"Special Issue Focusing'^ Indian Education." Record . Volume 37', Nol 4, 
May, 1971, Seattl^i Washington 98195, The College of Education), v 
\'' Unive^sTtyeof Washington. , ^ ' . ■ 

"Teaching About American Indians," Social Education. Vol.'36i No» 5, 

May, 1972. "> ' ^ ^ 

Excellent cuifrent resource." Enttpe~4.ssue devotedTCp4a4$an and nori-, ' 
,y Indian education about the American Indian. • 

Wax,"Mafrary. "American Indian Education as a Cultural Transaction,"^ 

Teachers-College Record. .May, ^ 963. * . - , 

Wright, Dof/o. "Lummis Shape Own Economic Destiny," Opportunity . Volume 1, 
No. 7, October, 1971, pp. 19-22. 

Story of the aquaculture project. , _^ . 
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EILMS 



Age -of the Buffalo' 

(#7657, color; IGinm film; 14 min., $12.00) 

— --Th^wild American West recreated through a cinematic treatment Qf 
Frederick Remingtorf's paintings. Shows "how the Indians relied on 
buffalo for food, clothing and shelter, and recreates in animation, 
two exciting buffalo hunts. One shows the Indian practice of kill- 
ing only for need; the other documents the "white man's" wanton 
massacre. A rare view of a frontier, species and culture now 
* • vanished. Release date: 1966 EBEC. 

^ ^ Films/1972-73/Universitv of California/Extension Media Center 
Berkeley, California. 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 

American Indians Before European Settlement 

(Color; 11 min., J-H) ' . . u 

Before the coming of the Europeans, North America was inhabited by 
Indian tribes who had occupied the continent .for thousands of y^ars. 
Where they originally came from, how they lived, and unique aspects 
of their cultures as related to their environmeat, are portrayed in 
this account of Indian life in five basic regions of the U.S.— the 
Eastern Woodlands; Great Plains, Southwest, Far West and Northwest 
Coast. ' ' , 



ERIC 



Ameri can Indians of Today 

• (Color;. 16 min., I-J-H) - 

Contrasts present-day activities, achievements and problems of 
Air.arican Indians as they exist on a reservation and in urban re- 
location centers. Reveals current trends that are shaping the 
future of Indians as ranchers and farmers, migratory. workers, crafts- 
men and artists, professional men-j and technicians. 

Center for the Study of Hi grant and -Indian Education, 
Toppenish, WA. 98948 . * • ; 

. Intermediate School District #103^ Pasco, WA.V t, 
' Intermedi ate' School District #109, Everett, WA. ^ 

Intermediate School DistricM^114, PorfTownsend, WA. 

AnimaVTracks and Signs 

JtColor; 16mm sound film, 11 m.in.i) . ■ ^ 
Points out how animals c^n be identified by the tracks they leave. 
Two children "capture" some animal tracks in thei*\mud trap and • ^ 
' identify them in a book. ' \ , \ • 

* ' ' * \ 
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FILMS ' 
Page 2 of Stt . ^ 

The Apache Indian 

(F446; n min., K-6) - • „ - . 
. . Depicts life, ceremonies .and industries of Apache Indians in the 

'setting of "their native territory. Inbludes* the puberty ceremonial 
and devil dance. Coronet 1943' 
As Long As the Rivera Run ' ' 

Survival of.American Indians * • . 

. Franks Landi ng^,^ Was h i ngton 
Ballad of Crowfoot . '* 

(#7890QChallenge for Ch'ange Program; 16rnm; 10 min., iSffoo rental) 
History of American injustice and greed as viewed'By an American 
.•Indian', through picture and song. Beginning with animated early 
" 'still photographs of Irjdian life amid huge buffalo herd's, effect- 
^ . ively and concisely use ^ moving images to present destruction of 
the buffalo, broken treaties, land-grabbing by railroSd companies 
and settlers, and -forced marches to reservations Through it all, 
the Indians look quietly and proudly into the (faimCT*as. Ballad 
that narrates the film composed and sCing by the director, 
Willie Dunn, a Micmac IndiaiT. NFBC. International awards. 
* Copyright: 1968. CONT/McG-H. 
^ ' ' ■ > 

Films/1972-73/Universit^f California/Extension Media Center 
Berkeley, California 

. Beach and Sea Animals 

~ (F-2241jcolor; 16mm filmj 10 min,, EBE, 1957 I-J-H) 
^ Physical structure and activities of starfish, s,ea urchin, erab, 

\ cuttle fish, octopus, crayfish, lobster, shrimp,' snail , scallop, 

and sea cucumber. Method of -protection. 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympia,*^.- 

Bear Country ^ , . , 

(F-6030;color; 16mm film; 39 min., Walt Disney; 1957 I-J-H) 
No animal , has more human curiosity, laughter and respect than the 
North American Black Bear. Disney cameras provide remarkably'* 
complete and excitifig photographic coverage of all the fun, fury 
and family life of this shaggy ruler of the Rocky Mountain region. 

"intermediate School District #113, Olympta, WA. a 

Beaver Valley - - . / — 

(F-6031;color; 16nin film; 32 min., Walt Oi.sney, 1953 K-12) 
Shows birds, animals and fish. in their native habitats in the 
region*of the beaver pond, including their courtship, house- 
building and struggle for survival. 

* * 

~^ ' Intehnediate School District #113, Ol)mpia, WA. 
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FILMS 

Page 3 of 30^ 

Between Two Rivers " ' . 

(Color; 26 min., 1969) -^^^ , 

Thomas James White Hawk, one American Indian who tried to make it" 
in the white man's world and failed, was a promising pre-med student 
at the University of South Dakota'. Now, .the '21 -year-old Sioux Indian 
is serving a life sentence for murder and rape. No attempt is made 
to excuse his crimes, but rather to look at the ease as an extreme 
example of the alienation of Indians who are caught in a cultural 
V conflict. 

University of Washington, Seattle, WA. 98195 

Boy and the Mountains; A 

(200; color; 16mtn film; 16 min., Martin K-J) ^ 
An essential element of a western boy is a tre6, a mountain, and 
the western sky. The boy who narrates this story travels through 
lush western slope forests, thick with underbrush; drier open forests 
of the eastern slopes, to sage, brush country and the Columbia River. 
As he visits with forest rangers* fish and game biologists, know- 
ledge comes as an understanding of Why conservation and wise use of 
these mountain resources of water, trees, and game is so important. 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla, WA. 
Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. . 

Boy. of the Navajos; A ^ ^ ^ c\ 
/f-2252; color; 16mm film; 11 min.. Coronet 1956 K-6} 

(Social Studies/Indians) - , ^ ^ u ^ a 

This is the story of a present-day NaVajo boy as he herds sheep in 
the Arizona- desert, spends .evenings with his family in their hogan,/ 
and takes a trip to the trading post where he sells drawings tie has 
made of the Navajos. 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 
Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. : * 

« 

The Cascade Mountains 

(Color; 20 min. , I-J-H) ^ u 

Overview of the mountain range, peaks, glaciers, fossils shown. 
Martin Moyer. 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 

Intermediate School District #103, Richland, WA. 

Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee-, WA. \ 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. . V 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. 

Intermediate School Disjtrict #114, Port Townsend, WA. • • 
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FILM 
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/ • 

Charley Squash Goes to Town 

~ (Colors lemrn sound filmj Bmin., sale: $100,00 rental: $15,00; 
Learning Corp. of America J-H) 

Using animation, an Indian producer developed a short film that 
. presents the problems of Indian -identity today, 'The basic question 
df ^hfe-fllm asks: Is there an aHternative to staying Indian or 
' going white? ^ 

Vith a perceptive teacher, the use of Charley Squash could be a 
. succes§ful experience in analyzing problems' of cultural identity, 
.The action, is fast on the film, and it will probably require a 
second or third screening- fori students to understand its-full 
message. . ' / - * 

ASSESSMENT:' Good / ^ ' 

NCSS review* . • y • /, * 

Chief Spokane Garry - • - / 

(Color; letran film, 24 min.,) / 
Life of the Chief of the Spokane Indians which, illustrates the 
history and fate of the Indians of eastern Washington during the 
Nineteenth Century. ^ ' ' • / 

Center for the Study of Migrant and Jndian Education 
. Toppenish, WA. 98948 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. 
Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 
Seattle Public Library, Seattle, WA. 
The Child; An Indian Approach to Education 
(Color; 30 min.,) ~ 

The Yakima Indians present their views of their own problem? in 
this film written and narrat^ed members of the Yakima, Nation. 
Education is waging a war against. illiteracy, -apathy, and possible 
' extinction. The batttle takes place on the college campus, in 

converted farm houses, in the public schools, and in a timber camp 
in the' Cascades caWed Camp Chapparrel . 



Children of the Plains Indians ; 

(Color; 16mm film; 19 min., cl962, Oist.- 
Mc6raw-Hill J-J-H.) 

Offers an intimate view of Indian life on the Great Plains prion 
to its invasion by white settlers. ^, The cultural .heritage, social 
life, work .of men, women and children, and a'buffalo h^jnt are 



.depicted. / 

intermediate 
Intenne«ate 
Intermediate 
Intermediate 



School 
School 
School 
School 



District 
District 
District 
D-istrict 



#102, Walla Walla, 

#109, Everett, WA. 

#113, Olyrupls, WA. 

#114, Port Townsend, 



WA. 



WA. 



**NCSS - National Council for the Social Studies 
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• . \ . 

Children of the Wagon Train 

(Color; lernm film; 18min., cl963, . ' ^ ' 
Dist.- McGraw-HilT < I-J-H.) 

Recreation of Itfe on wagon trains on the Oregon Trail in 1849, as 
described by a 14-year-old boy. Explains some motivating forces of 
the movement west, hardships endured, and shows features of the 
- land. 



• Intemediate School District #109, Everett, HA, 
Intem.ediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. 
Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 



Circle of the Sun 

~ (Color; 16mm; 30 min., 1960) ^ 

"Taking the impressive and nostalgic ritual of the Sun Dance on the 
Blood Indian reservation in Alberta, Canada, as its framework, 
CIRCLE OF THE SUN examines the life of the Indian with honesty and 
perception.. The conflicting attractions of traditfon, witli its 
• xall to heroi.sm and greatness, and assimilation into the mainstream 
' of Canadian life, with its economic wealth, place the Indian in a 
dilemma that has yet to be solved satisfactorily.. The older Indians 
dwell on their former glories at length, exaggerating^ outrageously 
to each other, but always with good iiumor of a people that recognized 
that a story is better for a little -embroidery. They in particular, 
•obviiously regret the growing loss of 'fdentity as a nation. The 
, " working world of the younger Ind^ian , JJie ranch, rodea, and oil camp, 
form^ a minor key counterpoint* to tfie Hchness of the^traditional 
religious* ceremonial ... The most memorable feature of. the film js 
its serfsitive, reflective narration spoken by Pete Standing Alone, a 
young Indian who's feeling for the subject adds fufther^ dimension to 
a fascinating film." . « 



—Booklist 
University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195 
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Columbia: Great River of the West , ■ . 

/ (Color; lemrn film, 22 min., Moyer J-H-A). 

Shows purpose for the explorations important to the Columbia River; 
presents select historical scenes on tfie river; locates the river's ' 
mouth; dembnstrates the power potential of this mighty -river, and 
"in general, dramatizes the important aspects of the Colombia River. 

Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 98801 
• , Intermediate School District #114, Portjownsend, WA. 

Common Animals of the Woods 

; (Black & white; 11 min., EBE. -K-6) 

Studies various common animals in their natural habitats. Permits 
observation of such animals as the squirrel, rabbit," raccoon* porcu- 
pine, otter, mink, beaver, oppossum, skunk, and woodchuck. Includes 
authentic information^ to appearance, size, habitat,, habits, and 
in most cases, care amhe young. - ^ 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. , 

♦ 

Conifer Trees, of the Pacific Northwest • 

(Color; 16mm; 15 min., cl957 ^Dis't. -Martin Moypr. I-J-H.) 
Useful as a teaching aid for individual tree identification, the 
film is narrated by a boy and girl who are gathering facts and 
information related to the nine cortmon Northwest trees they describe. 



Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. .c 

Intermediate, School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 

Intermediate School District #109/ Everett, WA. " ■ 

Intermediate^hool District. #113, Olympia, WA.-.. 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Tow^sgnd, WA. ' 

. . -' ° ' " * ' 

Custer; The American Surge Westward , ' ^ . 

^ (F-1016; 36 min., - J-H) . - 

Discuss factors which motivated Americans to settle in the Great 
Plains. Tracer eyents leading up to the Battle of Little' Big 
Hbrn. . ' » ' , , 

/■ ■ ' ' 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 
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Decorative Foliage (Mait and the Fores t> Pt. 3) . 

~ (Color; lemm film, 20 min., cl971, Dist. - Martin' Moyer I-J -H) 
Ope of several films which explain special forest products harvested 
in the- forests of the Pacific Northwest: including boughs, fern 
fronds and mosses "and relating these products to the economy. 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. 

Discovering American Indian Music . , f' 

(Color, 16mm; sound film; 24 min., sale: $325; rental: $20; 
BFA Educational Media K-H) ' - j 

♦ The rich and varied rttusic traditions of the American Indians afe 
examined in term^ of their religious and ceremonial settings. 

* Songs from varfous Indian groups are presented in a comparative con- v 
trasting mannef. . . ^ ^ 

Fills a large vacuum in the film media available for teaching about ^ 
* American Indians. Most films dealing with American Indians use 

_^ndian music as a background at some point, but they, do not make ah 

* attempt to present .the music as the subject itself ; therefore, stu- 
dents often perceive Indi-an music as a monotonous chanting or yelp- 
ing. The 24 minutes spent viewing this filnr should help students 
understand Indian music and,j contribute to students appreciation of 

« this art foirm. 

•ASSESSMENTS Excellent 

NCSS review t . 

Discovering the Forest y - \ ' 

(Color; 16mm; sound ftlm; 11 min., 

Encourages children to observe, then interpret tlieir observations. 
Without narration, ^the film laRes the child on a field tri-p to the 
forest, where the rfiood of the fores1| is established through its own ^ 
atmos(^)here, sounds, and Vjan'ed forms of life. Original music adds 
to the feeling, of. "a dayjn the forest."- ' " ^• 



Difpossessed 

Ti8ffl5i color; 16mmi 33 min., rental $22) 
* Sympathetic view of Pit River Indians' struggle ^to regain lands in 
Northera .California taken from them in 1853 and now controlled by 
" Pacific Gas and El-ectrlc Company and other corporations. Shows 
Indians' impoverished living conditions and describes how PG&E dams, 
^ built without consulting Indians, destroyed salmon runs on which they* 
depended. Traces legal history of land dispute back to broken 
treaties of 19th century. Includes interview with PG&E lawyer. 
Ends with mass arrests of Indians occupying .land. Copyright 1970, 
BAYG. % 

Films/1972-73/University of California/Extension Media Center 
' Berkeley, California 
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(Hold-Rinehart etc.,. color film; 7 min., I-J-Hj 
One of ci series of visual poems on the American wilderness, SQund, 
color, and masterful camera work combine to produce an unforgetable 
experience. Teachers have successfully used the films for creative 
writing and, film study, ' \ , ^ > 

Iritepediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 98801 



Ecoloavu.^lympic Rain Forest 

(F-5()47; color; 16mm film; 20 min., InJ-H.) 
International Film Bureau, 1970) 
( Ecology /Geography ) 

Presents the unusual characteristics of the rain forest on the 
Olympic feninsula in the state of Washington. The film explains with 
animation and live photography how topography, geographic location 
and the constant prevailing winds from the Pacific Oceafi combine to 
produce 'excessive moisture. This moisture has created in the canyon? 
an area of luxuriant grd^th where 'many- species of animals and plants 
thrive in 3hn interdependent community .> 

Intermediate School District. #113, Olympia, WA. 



National. Film Board of Canada.) 
Twenty Canadian Indian families were relocated to^ElUot bake for 
job training to be placed in an industrial urbafi center away from 
the reserves. The film serves as a documentary report on the progress 
of the training program, the reactions of family members being ref- 
^ located, the views .of the staff personnel training the Indians, and 
the views of the \ocal townspeople to the Indian families.. The's^bjec 
* of the film is a m'ajor issue in both Canadian and United States Indian 
, affairs - relocation. Relocation Was once a popular strategy of the 
BIA to answer the problem of the* lack of jobs on the reservations. 
Indian families were removed to training centers and pldced in urban 
jobs. Loss of identity, poverty, and' various problems of urban living 
^ were tWe result. The film provides a good foundation to begin studies 
of the various problems in contemporary "Indian affairs. 
ASSESSMENT: Fair * • 

RECOMMENDED GRADE LEVEL: High School and' College. , NCSS review; 

Environment and Survival: life in a Trout Stream ^ ' , 

'(ASS; color; 16mm film; 10 min., BFA J-H). 
This film is a study of the problems of survival faced by a trout in a 
rocky stream. Highly developed instincts help protect the fish from 
enemies and help him survive. Instinctual patterns determine his 
selection of a feeding location in the stream and his eventual migra- 

' tion upstream to spawn. " ' " 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 
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Eskimos; A Changing Culture • 

(Color; I6inm; sound film; 17 min; sale: $235; rental: $15; 
BFA Educational Media.) 

Eskimos of Nunivak Island in the Bering Strait are used to examine the 
effects of technologiical change on culture.- The producer limits the 
film to one generation in the lives of the Island's inhabitants as it 
examines processes of cultural change in a subtle case-studj^ format, 
' This film is an excellent example of the use of media about American 
natives to discuss change proeesses that are affecting the total 
society. The factors of rising expectations'; increasing education, 
changes in mobility patterns, and value changes are preser/ted in an 
open-ended non-condescending manner. ^ , 

ASSESSMENT: Excellent. 

RECOMMENDED GRADE LEVELS: Upper Elementary through High School. NCSS 
review. 



Exiles 



iS^y mVn.', ^"nteTO^^l ^'^^> with x:autioh. ^ ^ ^ * 
.Story of one anguished but typical night in the lives of three young 
American Indians who have come to live in downtown <Los Angeles. Follows 
them through hours of drinking, playing cards, picking up girls, and 
fighting until their frustration finally erupts on a winiiswept hilltop. 
There, high above the lights of the ctty, they beat their drums until 
dawn, drunkenly trying to sing and dance the old tribal songs. This 
unusual film evolved entirely from the actual lives of the protagonists, 
"who play themselves and imp(*ovise the dialogue. Filmed over a period of 
more than' three years .. 

Top International awards. Release date: 1961.- CONT/McG-H., 



Films/1972-73/Universi 
Berkeley, '^California 



ty of California/Extension Media Center , 



Father Ocean . ^ ' ^ 

(Color; 16mm; 10 min.,) ^ 

A Quinault' Indian legend about the:Origin of some lakes and why eastern 
Wasnington is drier than western Washington. The illustrations used by 
the Indian storyteller are figures apd syijibols frequently found in North- 
west Indian art. * ^ I - • 



Seattle Public Library, Seattle, WAI 

Intermediate Schpo.l District #109, Everett, WA. 

• Intermediate School District #113, ,01'ympia, WA. 

. Food Supply: Its Effect on Civilization • - 

(841; color; 16mri film; 13 1/2 min. ,^ Jdurnal Films I-J-H.) 

• In all societiesOt^n has, first had to attend to his^food needs before he 
could develop a civilization marked by cultural and scientific achieve- 
ment. The filfti traces the factors that have eitf^er fostered or hindered 

" 'agricultural growth and consequently civilization. It further examines 
these factbrs in a number of societies and eras. 
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Forest.4rows: Th6 ' • , ^ . . 

: ^(309; cDldr; 16mm film; 11 min., EBr J-H^) « % 

Presents^tn\stoi*y of how our forests grow. Points out afid describes 
the varpus elenjents that contribute to^the mature forest, emphasize 
ing 'the unique contribution of each 'element^ Explains forelst zones 
. In relation to temperature and rainfall i and defines the phna'se' "the 
climax forest." . * - v * 

Intermediate School District #102, Wajla Walla, 

The Forgotten American . ' ^ 

(Color; 25.min., J-H) • . , . ^ 

Documents the impoverished co'ndition of t||^erican* Indian - their 
; minimal food arfd housing, their inadequat^^cational facilities, 
their limited employment opportunities, and the' continued exploita- 
tion of the white man. ExploVes the damaging loss of identity and 
se^ respect. ^ - ^ - ^ / 



Fossil SWy, The 



(F-4188; color; 16mm .film; 19 min., ShelVOil Co.,, 1953, ^I-H) 
i(Earth Science) 



A fascinatihg^^tudy of the earth-locked remains of animal and veget- 
. able life that flourished hundreds of millions of years ago. Vivid 
action scenes and animation sequences help to describe pl early the^F 
important rale played by fossils. in oV everyday life. 

Intermediate. School District #113, Olympia, WA. ' ^ , _ 

\ • - ♦* 

Fur Trappers Westward y>^- 

;(F-805; 30 min., I-J-H:) . ~ - ' . . 

Recreates the Tife of the trappers in the unexplored West in tJjfe " 
• early 19th Century. BARR 1953. ' 
Media Resources 1971-72.- ] ' ^ 

■ Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla,, WA. 
Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend-, WA. 

Gantes of Staves ; ' ^ * 

~X?5g55T colon; 16nim; EMC Sales Film; "American Indian Series," 10 min 
rental:- $9, sale price: $100.) '" - ^ 

Porno boys demonstrate the game of staves - a variation of th^ dice 
.game, using 6 'staves and 12 counters r Rlayed by most of the Indian 
tribes of NortH America. Explains the individualized pyrographic 
ornamentation ^f the staves and counters. Release date: 1962, EMC. 

Films/1972-73/University of California/Extension Media Center . 
Berkeley, California. ~I ' ' 
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JBeronimokJones 

^Color; 16inm; sound film; 21 min; sale: $240. Rental: $20;' 
* ^ Learning Corp. of America.) 

' "Geronimo Jones,. a ymipg Indian boy on the Papago reservation, learns 
the legends of his'^ibe^from his grandfather, who is a descendant 
of Geronimo, and is given a treasured Indian medal Lion. Geronimo 
Jones wears the medallion to school, and when he touches i't.his 
thoughts return to , the da^s when the Indians were hunters and war- 
riors on the plains, Geronimo Jones experiences personal copflict 
between the "Old Indian Way" and the piodern society which is re- 
-presented by a cousin who works in a nearby observatory. Will he 
grow up to become an astronomer like his cousin, or a warrior in 
the legends of his grandfather? After school one day, Geronimo 
Jones goes to town and is tracked by a white s,torekeeper i^to trad- 
ing- the medallion for a u^ed/television set for his grandfather. 
The closing scenes of the.iilm show the grandfather falling asleep, 

V,- or pretending to s.leep, as the cavalry charges the Indians in a 

movie on the used television s^t., Geronimo Jones slips out of th^ 
^house and meets his cousin to go to the observatory. 
The film makes excellent use of contrasting njusic and imagery to 
present the passionate search for identity by Geronimo Jones. The 
film presents the problems of cultural conflict, acculturation, 

r . stereotyping, and exploitation and leaves the discussion and inter- 

X pretatioD to the' viewer. 

. -ASSESSMENT: .Excellent 
* \ RFCOJIMENDED GRADE LEVELS: Middle grades through college;' MCSS review. 




The Gr6at River '•of the West - The Columbia 
- (Color; 16mm; 22 min., cl961, Dist. -Martin Moyer, I-! , 
W Pflotographed along the entire 1210 miles of the Columbia River from 
sourc^Q mo^uth, the first-half-*of the film presients the history of 
' ^ the. areas "and the se6ond-half explains the geography of its course. 

Intermediate Schpbl District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 
Inte^rmediate School District #109, Everett, 1JA. '\ 

1 Indian Village Life , ^* ' 

(F-449'r-ll min., K-I) 

Portrayal/ of v'the Hopi Indians and their mode of living as'it'exists 
today/ \ Makes. clear the changing' character of Hop'i Indian Jife. 
Coronet 1956^ Media Resources 1971-72. 



Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 
Intenihediate School District 1?114, Port Townsend,^A. \ 
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How Man Adapts to his Physical Environment 

Z (Color; 16niTi; 20 min., cl970, Dist.- McGraw-Hill, I-^*) 

Man's survival has depended greatly upon the biological adaptations 
he has made to His environment because he has a reasoning mind; but 
plants and other animals are limited in environmental selection. 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. . 

How the West Was Won... And Honor Lost/ 

(Color; 16nm; 25*rain;, 1970*)%^ v 
This film is a history of ihe treaties made and unhonored. The^^ 
removal of the Cherokee Nation from. their home across a "Trail of 
Tears" during the winter in which one-fourth qf their people died, 
des.tructipn'of the buffalo and emergence of the Ghost Dan<^ religion, 
which incited the U.S. Seventh Cavalry to massacre over three hundred 

[ men, women and child»*en at Wounded Knee* Then, the final wars ending 

in the defeat of Geronimo in 1886. The question must be^sked where 
is the honor in this history? 

University of Washington, Seattle,, WA. 98195 ^ 
intermediate School District #yD9, Everett, WA. 

/ ^ 

How to Hake a Mask / 

(#293; color; 16mm film; 11 mln.. Bailey, 0-H) 
The four elementary steps in making, a mask are demonstrated : shapinrg 
/ . and mold-making the pap1|r mache ipask over the mold, removing the mask, 
^)aihting and decorating it. Unique facial expressions fSly be achieved 
by using coils, depressions^ and color. 

*♦ 

. Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. " - . 

How We Learn About Jthe Past 

(Color; 16nni; ^sound film; 28irtin., sale: $300; rental: $15; 
International Film Bureau, I-H).. 

Produced by the Gewagia Anthropology Curriculum Project.. 
Analyzes archaeological resear^ch techniques in 4Saconstr&cting the* 
^ pre-Columbian life of the Southeastern Indians. Actual field e)^cava-. 
tions were filmed and complemented, with dioramas of Southeastern Indian 
life\to present a well-rounded film for use in studying pre-Columbian . 
Indian life. \ , ~ • ' 

ASSESSMENT: Excellent , . . 

NCSS review ' 

• ' ' . ; • ' ' - 

the Hunter and the Forest -(Story Without Words) 

' (Black & white; 16nm; 8min., cl955, Dist.-Britanica. K-H) 
( Natural photography and sound effects along with music but no words, 
relate the story 'Of an encounter between a, hunter and a deer family. 
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in the forest.^ Designed to stimulate creative expression in writing. 

Center for the Study of Migrant arv'd India?) Education, 
' Topperrlsh, WA. 98948 / | 

'intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. 
Intermediate School District #107, Okanogan, WA. ' . 
Intermediate School District #1 09 Everett, WA. 

litdian Boy in Today's World 

(Color; 16nin; 14.m1.n., cl 971 , Dist. -Coronet. I-J).. , , 

i -A nine-year-old Makah' Indian wh6 has lived on the reservation all his 
life is movjing .to Seattle to Join his father, leaving behind friends 
' and acti.virieis to face the chal 1 enges- of the non-Indiao world. ^ 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. 

. Indian Boy of the StTuthwest 

' (#498; color; ^6m film; 15 min^, BFA, I-J). 

In the film, Tofepya", a Hopi Indian boy, tells us about his life, and 
. his home. Tobo)^ lives on a high mesa in^the southwestern desert' of 
theAJnited States. We learn about the food he eats, how his family, 
an«r other families of his pueblo,.make their living. We visit Toboy' 
schooU and we visit the Trading Post near the mesa. . 

Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA.,. 

Indian Canoes Along the Washington Coast ' * v 

(Color; nemm; sound, 18min., booklet; salg-: $130 net, rental: $15.) 
The traditional cedar dugout canoes of Northv^est Indians are ^ill i 
used as fishing and racing vessels, as they have been for centuries 
- past.. This new film demonstrates how and withrwhat tools a canoe is 
, carvejl. Also shown are hi^ly competitive river and salt-water races 
the stocking of a King salmon fish hatchery, dancing, and a salmon 
' bake; ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

University of Washington, Seattle, WA. 98195 ' 

Indian Dialogue ' - " 

(Black & white; 16nim; 27. min. , sound film; sale: $175; rental: $14; 
Naltional Film Board, of Canada.) . ^ . ' 

A group discussion by Canadian Indiajis of various age groups, concern- 
ing Indian self-governance, impact of^ federal programs, treatws,^ ^ 
Indian identity,, and Indian education is the subject of this film. ^ 
The' film presents an examination of the cultural interaction patterns 
between Indians and whites from the Intlian viewpoint* The discussion 
is lively and provides tremendous poteYitlal for insightful use by. 
teachers in promoting class examination of cultural differences, 
minority-majority relationships, and Indian affairs/ However, filmed 

/ 
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.'discussions by their nature are usually riot very motivating.^ v.iewers. 
This film is no exception. The audio-technical quality (variable' sound 
levels) tends to accentuate this weakness. ^Viewers will nead to con- . 
<centrate inti^sely on the dialogue to j^nderstand var^oys* speakers' • 
^ major point. . ■ . . 

ASSESSMENT: (food 

RECOMMENDED GRADE LEVELS: High School and College. ^ . 
NCSS review * . ■ • > \ ' 

^ \' ' *• ■ » '<s> ■ . 

Indi'an Family of the Cah-1fornia Desert ' S ' . - 

r~^. (Color; 16mm;M5 min., cl96,4, Dist.-Brit'anica. I-J-H.) 

A Cahuilla I-ndian recalls memories of her, primitive childhood life and 
with other Indians recreates how they adapted to their environment 
. :; made baskets and pottery, ^d lived from the la64j • ' • , 

. Ih,tqrmediate**School District #109, Everett, WA. ^• 

IndianoFamily of Long Age - Buffalo Hunters of the Plains . 

~~ (Black & white; 14 m,in., P-I-J) ' [ , • % 

Filmed in Pine Ridge Indian Reservation with members of Oglala Siou3$ 
t^ibe. Everyday life of Sioiy<' tribe. Buffalo hunt, how women, dress 
^€md 'handle meat when brought in. EBF., . ^ . ' . t,» 



Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. f 
Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. ^ 
Intermediate School Dist^rict #114, Port Townsend, WA. ~* t, 



Indians in the Americas . • . . 

(Color; 16iTin; sound film; IR min.,' sale: $215;fental: $\2; - 
BFA "Edu'cational Media. I-J-H.) . - f 
The peopling of the new world by way" bf a land bridge fronV Siberia " 
to Alaska and" the diffusion of "the migrants throughout the new 
. world are the subject of this, well -organized film.^ The film,^ 
hypothesizes the chance' of man in the new world from hunter to 
agriculturalist as ^migrated southward^nto present-day Mexico 
and Central America .jThe advanced oiyilfzations of the, Aztecs^ 
. > and Myas and their contributions to the western hemisphere ar6 ^ 
p»*esented through the use of dioramas and animation. . . 
The film i^n excellent source for teaching about .the migration 
of man to ttre new world. ' ^ ^ 

ASSESSMENT: Good. ■ v 

• ■ NCSS review ^ - \ ' V T 
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Indian Influences in the United States 
(F-133; n min., I-J.) ^ 
^ Studies in the Indian influence on our art, music, language, foods, 

and locations of cities and highways. Coronet 1964. 
Media Resources 1971-72. K ' ^ 

Intermediate School Di stri ctjfl 14 , Port Townsend," WA. 

' Indian Musical Instruments ' *. . 

' (Color; 12 min. , 1956. P-I.) 

Indians in colorful dress show and demonstrate Indian musical in- 
struments such as drum, notched board,, whistle, and rattle.. 

Intermedtate School District #103, Pasco, WA. 

Universii^y of Oklahoma, --v ' ^ ^ 

Indians of Early Ame'ricct ^ 
(Color; 22 min. , I.) o 

Recreates the typical activities of representative North American 
Indian tribes in their actual locations. Includes the ceremonies 
attending the death and succession of an Iroquois Chief , 'scenes 
— of a Sioux buffalo hunt, pottery making in a Pueblo village, and. 
a potlach ceremony conducted by a chief of a Northwest coa§tal 
n( tribe. EBF. 



Intermediate School District #102, Walla Walla, WA. 
Intermediate School District #103, Pascp, WA.' 
' Int'ermediate Schpol District #113, OTympi a, WA. 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 

^- Indians of the Plains - Present 6ay Life , ' ^ 

' ' (Color;. 11 min. , . I-J-fi) ' , ^' 

. Shows the many' adjustments the plains Indian Blackf-oot has made to 
the life o|/ today. - ' . ^• 

-irf . ' ' ' * 

_ intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. 

• ' Intermiaiate School District #109i Everett, WA. 

.Intermediate School ^District #113,. 01ympia.i WA. - 

^ . ■ _.,-' "r' / 

' Injun Talk . » . • » 

/ TColor; 16mm film; 30 min.,,Std.' Oil.) ^ 

. . , . An outstandinj. picture which captures and preserves for th^ first 
A time the graphic beauty and symbol ism' of the. Indian si-gn language.. 

.^^■^ . ^ More than 150 Indians in i:olorful regalia appear in t|ie film photo- 
' • graphed in Glacier National Park, and featuring Colonel Tim McCoy' 



\ 
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• and Chief Mapy Treaties. 
Can.be used on the intermediate,' junior, and senior high le.vels, but 
is primarily for an intermediate audience. 



Intermediate 
Intermediate 
Intermedi ate 



School Di§trict #106, Wenatchee, WA.' 
School District #113, Olympia, WA. 
School District #1^4, Port Towosend, 



WA. 



Ishi 



sale: $254; rental 



.$22.50; 



in Two Worlds 

(Color; '16mm; 19 min. , sound film; 
. McGraw-Hill Films. J-H.) 

Through the skillful use of still photographs and a well -organized 
. narrative, the extermination of the Yahi Indians by men tn seardh 
of gold and land is carefully documented. The Yahi were thought to^ 
have been fully exterminated, but somehow a small band. of 14 indivi- 
duals survived into the early years of the twentieth century." In 
1914, the final survivor of the Yahi left his huj^ting,.- fishing, and 
gathering way of life and allowed hirreelf t(f?b€r discovered on a 
cattle ranch.. . " ' , /n n . 

After hordes of newspaper reporters had descended on Ishi \ man in 
, Yahi), anthropologist Kroeber b&friended Fshi and took him to 
■"San Francisco. Ishi's second .home becante a .museum where he demon- 
strated the way of life of his extinct kindred. Journeys J)ack to 
..his homeland with Kroeber provided ethnographical fi.lming of the 
Yahi way of life. The viewer- is deeply moved by this film. Actual 
photographs of Ishi lend realism to the film,, and the viewer -marvel s 
at how Ishi could have survived undetected in the mountains... The 
relationship between Kroeber and Ishi is a 
anthropologists affectionately refer to, 
^ASSESSMENTS Excellent ^ 
NCSS review 




prijne^jtamp4r^)f whaf. 
tfrtne company of;ii)an." 




The Jou rnals ofc=beWTT and Clark • , ^ .' , 

feSlbr; 27 m.in., J-H.) . " ... — ™ _ 

The film is faithfujl to the journals and covers the same .terrain 
.traveled by Lewis and Clark. ■ It recounts an herpic c{)|ipter in the 
development of frontier , -and .points to the problems Qf conservation 
and of the treatment of Indians which followed th§ explorations. , 



Intermediate School JJistrict #1-02, Walla Walla, WA.. . 
Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. . ^ 
Intermediate Schoor District .,#113, OTjympia, WA. - - . 



King of the River : . ; r - , t 

(Color; 11 min., I-J-H-A) ■• *.- , :}., ■ >- •. 

° Live documentary of the salmon, cyple', spawn^to full, grojyth. .Piaures. 

"... , - ' .• r\, , » 

Intermediate" School' District #103, .PascQ, W'A. ' \ 
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Lava and the River - Story of the Columbia Plateau ; 

(Color; leffm; 20m1n., cl959, Dist.-Martin Moyer I-J-H.) ^ . 
The Coulee region of Central Washington offers a study of lava flows, 
wood petrification, wind river, and glacial erosion. .Shows a lava , 
cast of a prehistoric rhinocerous- Explains how coulees were made. 

Intermediate School District #109., Wenatchee, WA. 
Intermediate School District #113j Olympia, WA.. i 

(Color film; 7 min.. Holt; I-J-H.) ' ."^ • • . .. 
One of a series of visual poems on. the American wilderness. Sound, , 
«oTqr, and masterful camera ^*ork combine to produce an unforgetable 
. experience. Teachers have successfully, used the films for creative 
writing and film study. 

> 

Intermediate School district #106, W^natchee, WA. 98801 . " 

Legend of the Magic Knives 

~~ (Color; 11 min., I-J-H.J 

A toteifr village in the Pacific Northwest provides the setting for this 
dramatic portrayal of an ancient Indian legend. After an old chief 
realizes that carvings of an apprentice are superior to his, he throws 
a knife*at the guardian of these carvings, but strikes. himself. He is 
permitted to choose any form' of death, however,. and selects to be a 
river always flowing close to his native tribe. The legend is re- 
! counted by means of figures on a totem and authentic Indian masks. 



Lewis and Clark ' • • ' 

" . (Slack's white; 17 min., I-ji^.) ^ . 

> Expedition of Lewis and Clark, Charbonneau and Sacajawea. Scientific 

' ^ exploraitiba of topography^ natural re_sources, plant and animal life, ^ 

^ . Intermediate Schopf Msjrict #103, Pasco, WA; * , , . ' - ' 

Intermediate School pistribt, #;i06^ Wenatched^ WA. 

Intermediate School District f 114, Port Townsend,\WA. 



S^nd Glark Journey. The 

(F-4637; color; jfemm. film, 16 min., I-J. Coronet 1968. 
^ (tJ.S. History) , . , ■ \ 

With our aarrativ.e drawn from the original* JOURNALS of the two explorers 
. and the official HISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION, we retr^e the expedition. up. 
the Missouri, across the Rockies and down the Columbia to 'the Pacific 
. .Ocean,^- . ' . , • . - 

In/ermiediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 
* Irlxermed^ate School District #113» Olympia, WA. 
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Life Between Tides ' I - I 

(Color; 16mm; 11 min., -sound film.) 

A discovery of intertidal life, showing the animals and plants on the, 
shore* Points out the relationship among plants and animals and their 
> marine environment. 



Intermediate School District '#1D^, WalU Walla, WA. 

Life irv the: Forests . » ' ' ' 

. {#99; polor; 16mm film; 11 min., EBE. I-J-H.) 

^ Presents .the forest as'a community of p-lants and animals, all engaged 
in the struggle for survival. Shows that' there areMnany kinds of 
forests which differ because of soil and climate, and according to ' 
age. • . ■ • 

Intermediate School District J(102, Walla Walla, WA. 

Ufe in the Grasslands (North America ) 

(#170; calor; 16nm film; 11 min., EBE.- I-J-H.) ' ' 

., Presents a picture of grassland ecology, indicating adaptations of 
indigenous plants and animals for food and survival. 

, Intermediate School District #102,- Walla Walla* WA.- 

Li ving Wilderness: Olympic National Park ^ 
' (Northern;- color; 16niti film; 11 min.,) 

^ tour of the park, and explanation of the reason this area is known 
as the "Rain Forest." Shown are the ^ camping facilities and the wild- 

lifq in the area. ' - ^— - — 

Can be used on the intermediate, junior high, and adult levels, but 
is primarily for junior high audiences. 

Intermediate Schoql District #106, Wenatchee, jM. 98801 
Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. . 

Loon's Neckl ace _ . • ^ " ' <? 

(Color; 16fwi; 1948, 10 min.,) 

An ancient Indian legend as\recdnstructed -by Dr. Douglas Leechman, 
Curator of Canada's Mu?eum af Natural History, fascinatingly pres- 
ented through use of superb, genuine West Coast Indian masks. 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle, WA. \^ 
University of Washington, Seattle, WA. 

Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education, Toppenish, WA. 
Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, WA. 
Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. , 
Intermediate School District #lp9, Everett, WA. 
Intermediate School District #ll3, Otlympia, WA. 
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'Is 

Making a Mask • • / ' , * 

; (F*212; color; 16mm film; 6 min., Bailey, 1938. I-J-H.) * 

(Art) ' ^ 

Simple demonstrations of making two kinds of masks out of wet paper 
and paste; the kind thit is tied against the face and the kind that < 
is slipped over the head. ' , 

Intermediate School Dis^tict' #113, 'Olympia, WA. . 

Men and the Forests Part I: R6d Man and the Red Cedar * ^ 

{F-2798;. color; -lemm film; 12 min., Martin Moyer 1960. I-J-H.) 
, ^ (Social Studies/Indians) 

The purpose of this film is to show how the coastal Indians used the 
western red cedar as part of their environment for food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation and art. The relationship of present day 
Indians to* the old culture is portrayed through demonstrations of. j 
how things were done in the old culture. Through these scenes, the 
student gains an appreciation for the high degree of skill which . 
the early Indians had in using th6 cedar tree,' and how many ways 
that we use the tree today were not originated by the white man, i)ut 
the red man equaled and even surpasselKoul* modern culture in ingenious 
and creative use of their environment. * • 

Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 

Intermediate School District il09, Everett, WA. - - ' 

Intermediate School District- #113, Olympia, WA. 

Intermediate^ School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. \ ' 

Man and the Forest, Part .II: The Cedar Tree . 

(F-3061 ; color; 16nin film; 11 min.,. Maftin'Moyer 1970. P-I-J-H.) 
A \ (Socfal^tudies/ Forestry) ^ * • ^ - 

^ ^ iThis film shows how the uniqufeness/of the Cedar Tree contributes to ^ 
man: straight- even grains and natural oils which dramatically reduce 
\ rot. ^ The tree yields many "split cedar products" the basic one being 
the shake. The Western Red Cedar is <Msed almost exclusively to make 
/ ' .shakes, a major forest prtfduct of the Pacific Northwest. The Port 
Orford Cedar af southern Oregon arid riortherrf California provides 
another example of products^ade from splitting cedar; the arrow 
shaft. A major portion of all ^rrow shafts^ made come from this tree. 
Split products are only one group contribjuted by the four species of 
^ cedar, for much sawn lumber Is trfken also. Altogether,^ the Cedar Tree 

makes a major contribution tb the econorny of the Pacific Northwest. 

Intermediate School District J109, Everett, WA. . i 
. ^\ Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA, ^ . 

Man's Effect on the Environment * 

•~ (Color; .16irm;J4 min., cl970, Dist.-BaiHy Film Association. J-H. ) 
From the time of the earliest colonists, we have destroyed features 
of the environment at -an increasing rate. The film shows and questions 
• values of some of .t)ie effects of this e>?l)loitation. 
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Marine Animals df the Open Washington Coast ' 

. (F-4657; colOr;'16inm film; 22 min., Martin Moyer 1963. J-H.) 
(S.cience/ Animal Life) • « 

Pounding surf and' shifting sand with considerable abrasion is charact- 
'-"eristic of the sandy beaches of the open coast of Washington. These 
factors make marine life extremely difficult, but existence in this 
habitat makes adaptation imperative. Many marine animals are reviewed., 
j% 

^ Intermediate School 'Uistriqt #113, 01ympia,.^WA. 

* • 
The Marmes Archaeological Dig , . . * ' 

(Color; 16mm; 18 min.,^ound; booklet*; sale: $130 net; rental: $15.) 
This is the engrossing story qf the oldest fully documented discovery 
of early man in the Western Hemisphere - the remains of "Margies Man" 
found in the hot, dry scablands of southeast Washington. For seven 
years Washington State University scientists and fheif students under 
the directions of Richard Daugherty and Roald Fryxell , painstakingly 
sifted, through layer up6n layer of silt, volcanic ash, and rocks con- 
taining human and animal remains and a rich variety of cultural mater*- 
ials. At least twenty-four skeletons, or parts of skeletons, were un- 
covered, ranging in age from 200 to more than 10,000 years. Throqghout 
this film, as the remarkable 100,000-year-long record of man's occupa- 
tion of the rock shelter unfolds, the techniques* which anthropologists, 
archaeologists, geologists, botanists, zoologists, and other scientists 
use in the field and the laboratory to reconstruct man's past and the 
nature of his early environmer^ are vividly portrayed. 

Produced' by Louis and Ruth KTrk; University of ifeshington. 

Mighty Warriors 

(#6842; 16nin; 30 min., _'mory. Trail Series," rental: $10.) 
The Plains Indian provided continual harassment throughout the winning 
^ of the West. Shows victory over^he Indian as bloody, savage, ,and 
costly for the "white" settler. Familiar battles, such as the Little 
Big Horn, the Sand Cfpek Massacre, and the Fetterman, Massacre, are 
- depicted in light of the fafcts, and it is, pointed oui^ that /^ricans 
are indebted to the Indian for a great amount of agricultural, wilitary*, 
and political knowledge. Copyright: 1967 lU. ' 

^ Filrns/1972-73/University of California/Extension Media Center 
Berkeley, Califprnia' ^ 

Minority - Youth: , Adam ' ' . * . 

r (Color; 16mm; 10 min., 'sound film; sale: $140; rental: $8.00"; 
BFA Educational Media. ^ I-J-H!) 

,Adam, an urban Indian adolescent boy, narrates the film which depicts 
problems of Indian identity in urban centers, loss of Indian language, 
inter-marriage l)etween Indians and non-Indians, and the importance of 
dancing^as a"?means of maintaining "Indianness." . i 

^ The use of an Indian adolescent narrator is extremely effective in 

communicating the concern of Indian young people today. The technical 
quality of-tbe film is outstanding. ^ ^ ^ r 
ASSESSMENT: ^Good " . 

* Intermediate Schodl District #109, Everett, WA. ' . c 
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Mgunt Rainier National Park 

(F-622; 2^min., I-J-H . ) 

Depicts the beauty of Mount Rainier in the spring and gives history 
and geology of the mountain, .mountaineers climb the snowy ascent. 
Olympic 1955. , . - 

Intermediate School District #114, Port.Townsend, WA. 

The Mountain Men 

(iMor; ISmm; 14 min., cl964, Dist. -Indiana U. I-d-H.) • 
After Lewis and Clark opened the West, fur traders came for beaver, 
. deer and buffalo- skins, rangilig from Canada to California. -^the ' 
annual rendezvous, life with Indians arMjhWinter survival are 
picted. ... ^ 'm '. ' 

Intermediate School- District #109, Everett, WA. 

Navajo Indian Life 

(F-2813; color; 16mm film; 11 min.. Coronet 1966. I-J-H.) 
(Social Studies) Written and spoken by Carl Carmer, this film 
• presents the author's conipassion'ate commentary on the last of the 
Navajos in Arizona, Utah and New Mex^ico - their daily life, their 
' . t occasional jobs as migrant field hands, their hopes for the future. 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. . ' , 



flavajos. The; Children of the Gods 



(F-4682; color; 16mm film; 12 min., Walt Disney, 1967. K-I.) 
(Social Studies) Colorfully revealed in every aspect of the Navajo's 
way of life and his spiritual beliefs unchanged by time, undisturbed 
by progress. Among these many spirit forms, the Navajo walks daily 
seeking harmony with the Gods. ,~ ' . 

f Intermediate^ School District #113, Olympia, WA. 

Northwest Indi an Art 

(Color; 11 min., I-J-H.) 
The highly/sophisticated art of the Northwest Indian is shown through 
materials /gathered froni six different museums. Movement and- dance 
add meani'ng to the remarkable double-faced mechanical masks which 
were an unusual part of this qu^iure. 



Northwestern Ameri(:an Indian War Dance Contest 

(Color; 16mm; 12 min., 1969; sale: $140; rental: -^.00.) • 
■ A developing awareness of their common cultural traits among .the mem- 
ber? of mainy American Indian tribes. is giving strength to the rise 
of pan- Indi an culture. One such aspect of this^ cultural unity is 
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' -J 
the North-Western War Dance Contest, held annually in Seattle. Here,. ' 
, groups and, individuals- from the western United States come together 
to compete in various styles of d'ancing,'°such as the War Dance., the 
Feather Dance, the Fancy Dance and the Hoop Dance. A wide variety of 
. ' regional- as well as individual styles can be seen in this film.- The 
musical accompaniment is provided by groups of men and women singing 
and playing while seated around a single large drum. 

University of Washington, Seattle, WA. 98195 

Obsidian Point-Making . . 

< (#6474, color; 16mm; 13 min., EMC Sales Filiff; "American Indian Series," 
' rental: $10; sale price: $130.) | 

A Tolowa Indian demonstrates an aftcient method of fashioning 5n arrow 
-point from obsidian, using direct percussion and pressure-flaking 
techniques. Narration ilescribes various tribes' folkloric customs 
connected with obsidian-chipping and^dxplains significance, history, 
and uses of obsidian points and other aboriginal tools and" weapons.. 
. Release date: 1964 EMC. 

Filrns/1972-73/University of California/Extensioft Media Center . 
Berkeley, CalifornTa. ' 

\ 

o r 

Of Horses and Meg .,-^ 

' (F-031; 10 min., K-I.) 
Man played a primary role in the proliferation of 'horses on the Ameri- 
can Continents. Here is the story of how the dojnesticated horse went 
wild, migrated throughout the wilderness and populated the new world. 
AlsoTeiates man's dependence upon the horse until modern times. 
Disney 1968. . , 

Intermediate Schoq,l District #114, Port Towwsend, WA, 
Olympic Elk 

(F-6092; color; 16mm^film; 25 jnin., Walt Disney, 1956. I-J-H.) 
(Science/Animal Life) r-v ... 

' ■ The spectacular story of the majestic elk*, mountain monarch of ati 
. almost inaccessible area of the Olympic Peninsula. Few stories in 
^ ■ nature are so fjlled with drama as. is the annual exhaustive migration 
of elk h6rds as .they leave the low c'ourttry and painstakingly trek to 
-the 'high plateaus' where they will spend the summer. An authentic 
sound track, portions of which were recorded on location, includes 
the thrilling bugling of the bulT elk, a. sound seldom. heard by humans. 

Intermediate School District #lia, Olympia, WA. • • 
Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 
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the Olympic Rain Forest > 
(Color; 16inini 11 min., 'cl956, Dist. -Petite. I-O.) 
.Explains the rain forest of the Olympic National Park in Washington, 
the cause and effect of the heavy rainfall, rofe or rotting log^s, 
• lichens and mosses in the life cycle, and work of conservation groups, 

Intermediate School District #109,. Everett, WA. 

One Special Dog : \ 

(Color; 16nm'; 17 min*, sound film;^ale: $220; rental: $12.'' 
BFA^Educational Media. K-L) 

Following a story* line about a young girl's fear of the wild dogs • 
^ threatening the sheep herd of a Navajo fanijly, the film develops a 
subtle case study of Navajo family organization, life styles,* and 
* ^ natural environment. 

^ ASSESSMENT.: Excellent 
NCSS 'review. - * ' 



Oregon Trail > The 



EBE, 1956. J-Hj 



(F-6096; bUck & white; 16nm filrt; 25 min., 
(U.S. History) ^ ^ , « . - 

Recreates the saga of the westward movement* Dramatizes the exper- 
, iences of a pioneer family moving to Oregon in a covered wagon train; 
shows how they are involved, not only in the forces of history, but 
also with their om very hiTman family problems. Stf^essing the dif- 
^ ficulties and the hardships of the journey, the film-highlights the 

long trek under the burning prairie sun, the dartgerous river crossing, 
the threat of an Indian attajcic, the punishing climb In the mountain - 
and at last the triumphant arrival in the Willamet^te Valley in the* 
Oregon Country* v % 

Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee, WA. 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA. - ' -^ — 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA\ 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA* , ' * 

Our Totem is -the Raven • • . " ' 

(Color; 21 min* , King Screer^-^Productions. I-J-H.) . ^ 

"I dwJ*t know* It's just *a totem pole, I guess.". Fifteen-year old 
David, an urban Indian boy, ha§ little interest ir> his cultural 
heritage. His grandfather, splendidly portrayed^ by Acadeiny Award 

t nominee Chief Dan George, takes D^vid into the^forest to give him an 

• understanding. of the ways of his forefathers* This .drama of a boy's 
ordeal of endurance and ritual ascent to manfhood movingly underscores 
. the problems of the Indian v^en h^s customs clash with twentieth 
century values;* David learrrs not only the meanings of /his ancestors' 
customs but also an appreciation" of their purposeSv. In a bittersweet ' 
ending, David must call on all of his newfound natiirity to accept yet 
another tribal tradition, the .passing of the old* 
Available from Holt, Rinehart and WjLnston, Inc., Media Departments 
383 Madison Ave., New York Ave., New York', 10017; Price $295, Rental: 
$25*^ 
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Pacific Discovery and Development 
: (I^-2S1; Ij dn.. J-H.) 



Portrays and explains the role played by the Pacific Ocean in inter- 
national affairs. Shows growth of man's knowledge of the Pacific 
through the voyages of the early explorers^ and .later expansion of 
settlement in;*fhis- area.. EBEC 1951. 

— ' ^ '' ' \ 

Intermediate School' District #114, Port Townsend, WA. . '° 

» . * 

Paddle 'to the Sea . - ' . ' * 

(Color; 28 min., P-I.) ^ ' 

A little Indian in a.Ccinoe, carved by an Indian boy in the .northern 
forest of Canada, is launched in the spring thaw on an epic jpurney 
to the Atlantic* Ocean. There are- many adventures, all photographed 
with great patience and an eye for the beauty of living things. • 
Based on thft story' by Hoi ling C. HoVlirig, "this- is a classic thil d- 
ren's film apd-Tr source of many inspirations for creative writing 
and arts aril^craf ts . ■ , 

^ Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education, 
Top^enish, WA> 98948 

Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, -WA. , ' , 

Intermediate'bohool District #106, Wenatchee, WA. . 
Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. 

People of the Buffalo " ' - 

(Color; 16mm; IS 'min. , sound film.) . ' 

- Dramatic contemporary paintings of life on the western plain portray • 
the unique relationship between the Indians' and buffalo. This 
•powerful, sha!g3y beast met the Jndians' needs for food; clothing, 
shelter, and adventure. The film explain* how the westward advancfe 
of the white people disrupted this naturajl. relationship and 'highlights 
the major battles between white settlers 
session of the western' plaijis. , 



nd Plains Indians for pes-. 



1^ 



PueblFSoy ^ ■ ■ , 

rr-6015; color; 16mm film; 25 min.. Ford Motor Co. 1947.- I-J-H.) 
(Social Studies) ' ' 

Story of a young Indian boy being instructed^ in ancient and modern 
ways, habits, believed never to have been photographed before. 

Intermediate Schoo'l District JTl 3, Olympia, WA.- 
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^art I 8 II 

6250;/>lack & white; ^6m filmi.S4 ifiin.., McGraw-Hill 1962. J-H.) 
S. I^tory) This film recreates the American West as it really 
waswhen the pioneers moved westward to fill in the last frontiers 
(J<849--1900O Still -picture animation techniques graphically explore 
hesocial^ and economic developments of the expanding west. The 
film first shows, the^steady trek of pioneers moving wes.tward in.^ 
every type of conveyance including the covered wagon.. The' use of: the 
cattle kingdom' is depicted. The legends of the famous gunfightevs'are 
debunked and placed in proper historic perspiective and. the conquest 
of the proud Plains Indians in the last of the great Indian wars is 
_ 0 Vividly brought to life. Winner of the Amertcan Film Festival Awa»;d, 
\^ Brix Italia ^rand Prize jand others. Garry Coope»5\narrates. ' ^ 

Intermediate School District #1D9, Everett, WA*. 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. • . » 

Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 

Return to the River - ' . . . - 

J""^ (Black & white; 8 min., I-J-H-A.) . 

Indian salmon fishing of the Columbia River, beginning with prepara- 
. tion^ weaving and mending n^ts. Bwilding fishing platforms, 3 type 
of net fishing shown, set net, dip^et and salmon jroptng, depending 
on the location of the fishing site on the river. ' Harry^ Paget. 

Intermediate Schotrl District #103, Pasco, WA. 
* ' . ' . ^ ^'^^ . 

Salmon - Life Cycle of the Sockeye * • . ^ 

' (Calpr; ll.min., b/w, I-J-H-A.) ^ ' - 

Egg. to spawning adult in live pli^otps in North Pacific Coast and' 

rivers."^ Paul Hoeffler. 

, Intermediate School District #103, Pasco, Wa/- 
Intenflediate School District" #109, Everett, WA. 
In^rmediate School District #113, Olyrnpia,' WA. 

The Salmon Stery ^ . . 

(F-314; 11 min., I-J-H.) ; / 

Portrays the life cycle of the salmon and steps to preserve this 
important food fish. Shows the "purse seine" method of catching 
salmon arid follows the catch from the sea to the cannery, 
1550 ^ 



EBEC 



Intermediate Sehool District #114, Port Townsend, WA. 

:Settlinq the West ' . 

• ' {,F-1362; 14 min., J-H.) - 

Tracing this settlement of the area, which extended westward from 
• Iowa and Missouri to the mountain ranges of California >nd Cfregoni 
•. we see the frontier developed by the early miners and cattle ranchers 
, and later by the farmers and homesteaders. Coronet (OP). 

Intermediate School District #114, Port To^send;- yA-.^ " 
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Shell Fishing * • - 
(M67; .10 min., I-OrH.)' 

Preparing oyster, beds , paintfng, and dredging for mature oysters, 
.luring crabs*tp %ets' with baited lifles; planting and harvesting 
clams; and patching lobsters in baited traps are described. EBED 
- (OP) 19138. . ^ , - * 

— ' Intennediate School District #114, Port Townsend,. WA. 
Sinew-Backed Boy ^nd Its Arrows 

* (#5767^colpr; ISnm; 24 min.,^EMC Sales Film; "American IndiaQ. 

* Series;" rental': $16; sale-price; $240.) 

Fol!joWs the construction of a sinew-backed bow — the finest and 
^ strongest of the bows used by American Indians by a Yurok crafts- 
man. A yew tree is felled and the wood is selected, sanded, and 
'cured; sinew is applied with glue and the bow. is psfinted and strung. 
Special emphasis is given to the unique process of laminating layers 
of sinew onto the base of the hardwood^. ' Al?o demonstrates the mak- 
ing of arrows, showing how the arrow shaft, made of mock orange, 
> was rasped until' cylindrical and then sanded with equisetum, a 

native sandpaper; and how the arrSw shafts were fitted with stone ^ 
arrowheads and hawk feathers and painted with special designs to . 
signify their -ownership. Significant historical documentation of 
an. aboriginal craft. Release date: 1961 EMC. 

Films/1972-73/Uni^ersity of California/Extension Media Center , • 
Berkeley, California ' ^ 

< * , ' * 

Small Animals of the Plains , ' 

fF-4771; color; 16mm film; 15 mtri., Walt Disney, 1962; P-I-J-H.) 
{Science) Shows how animals such as tJ\e prairie dog and the pocket 
gopher live. " * ; ' ^ 

Intermediate School District #113, Qlympia, WA. 

Tahtonka^ Tragedy of fehe Plains Indians ; ' / 

' ^^"^ (Color; 16mm; 30 min., sound film.) 

^ Relates the history of the Plains incfians and their buffalo culture 
from the pre-horse period to the time of the mo.untain men, the hide 
<hunters, and. the dessimation of the mighty herds. Reviews the Ghost 
Dance craze and the massacre of Wounded Knee. 

Ten Thousand Beads for Navaho Sam • ... 
(#8093; color; 16mm; 25 min.., rental $19.) 

"Sympathetically and revealingly documents/ the family life, work, and 
environment of a Navaho who has been encouraged to leave the reser- 
vation and integrate intQ the' "white" 6stablishmerit. A veteran, 
Sam'Begay has accep,t"ed government training that resulted in, his.. ^ 
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* ♦ * . ' * 

mechanic's job in Chicago. His wife prefers big-^city life and Sam is 
v<illing to "put in hi? time" until, he can retire and return to the 
reservation and the natural environment he loves. Shows hfm revisit- 
ing his, parents on the reservation. Reveals the full realization of 
his own unique identity, his frustrations, and his feeling of aliena- 
tion in the city. He values his earning 'power, but also the old ways 
of his own culture. Sam proudly shows his American flag, made up of 
ten thousand beads. Release date: 197-1 ECCW, 

■ Fi1rns/1972-73/Universlty .of Califorhfa/Extension Medi^ Center . 
Berkeley, California. '■ ] 

\ Thunderbird V! ' , 
(CFlor; IStim; 23min., 1961.) ' - , 

Highlights of^a tr\g to the Olympic Peninsula including a hike to the 
Blue Glacier, making Indian js^noes, boating to a sea lion island and 
an .Indian seal hunt. . * 

Seattle >ublic Library, Seattle, WA. 
- ^ . Intermediate School District #109, Everett, WA., 

Totem Pole ' . * 

{?6054; color;. 27 min., EMC Sales Film; "American Irfdiani Series," 
. - rental: $17; sale price: $270.) ^ 

The northwest Pacific coast betwe^n Puget Sound and Alaska was in- 
habited by many Indian tribes with complex social systems and * ' 
distinctive arts and mythologies. ^ One of their remarkable achieve- 
4 ments was a highly so^hilsticated wood-carving art that found its 
^ highest expression in the totem pole. The* unique development of • 

the severj types of totem poles and houseposts is lyrically resented, 
. and each is discussed in terms of a social system and ^lnytho1ogy that 

laid grea^ stress on kinship, rank, and ostentatious displays of 
^. wealth. The felling of a cedar tree and carvVng of a p1ow*y Mungo 
Marti n>^ famous carver and chief of the KwakiuHiJs shown. Through 
dance and music (traditioji'al Kwakiutl chants) the myth of how he 
acquired the crest of the great bird, Hohoq, is retold in his Great 
House at Victoria. Awards. Release 'date: 1963. EMC 

Films/University of California/1972-73/Extension Media Center . ^ 
Berkeley, Califo]fnia. ' [ 
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(Color; 16mm; 14 min.,) . 

Explains the history, various forms, and story-tel'ling purpose of 
totem figures. Totem villages and Indian dances against a scenig:^ 
Northwest background. 

Seattle Public L^ibrary,.,Seattle, WA. ' ' 
University of Washington",, Seattle, WA. 98195. 
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The Treasure * . 

(Coy)r; I3min. , 1970, King Screen- Productions. I-J-S-A.) 
Why would anyone want to handcarve a wooden dugout canoe with hand 
tools when he could buy an aluminum one? In this contemporary study 
of cultural values in conflict, two teenage Indian brothers', im- ° 
patient with their father's insistence on traditional ways, barter ; 
Indian/arti facts to purchase a machine made canoe." Only when their" 
father is arrested spearheading a defense -of tlib.al fishing rights, 
do the boys begin to weigh the worth of their heritage against 
^today's oonmercial considerations. This film endors'ed by Earth 
. Science Curriculum Project and Environmental Studies Project. 
Available^ from Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., M^a Dept., 
383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10017; Price $175; Rental Ws. ^ 

Treaties Made. Treaties Broken 

(Color; leiran; ISmin., 1970.) 
. The Treaty of Medicine Creek, made in 1854, .which guarantees the 
Indians of Washington State the rights of fishing, hunting, gather- 
ing roots and berries', and pasturing ^'rom their anin^ils is ndw in 
• i hot dispute. To many Indians this dispute exemplifies in part the ' 
continuing abrogation of treaties on the part of white America in 
its dealings with the- Indians. The film contains comments by mem- 
bers of Jndian tribes, as well as testimonies by the Dept. of Fish 
and Game officials concerning tjje 'demonstration at Frank's Landing. 



University of Washington, Seattle, WA. - • 
Intermediate Sthool District #109, Everett, WA. " • 
^Intermediatte School District #113, Olympia^WA. 

■ «' . . ' . 

Unitft^ States 'Expansion - The Oregon Country ^ . 

^ (Col'or; I6nin-;J4 min., cl957, J-H. Dist. -Coronet.). , 

Captures the wealth and promise of the Oregon Country that^ attracted 
traders, missionaries and settlers. Includes the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, westward movement, British-American rivalry, and acquisi-' 
tion. ' ' . ' 



Intermedi[ate School District #109, 'Everett, WA: ■ ^."-^ 
. 'Intermediate School District #114, Portjownsend', WA; ' 

■ t 

United States Expansion - Settling the West; 1^53-1^90 • f 
(Color; J6mm; 14 min., cl960, Dist.-sCordnet. J-H,) " • ' - 

^ ^ The largest frontier region of^li^West Ifas settled during tRis period 
and settlement is traced from Iowa and Mt|ssouK to Calffornia.and _ 
^C>V^-~-^^^°"' Shows role of mfners., ranchers Jfarmers and^ hpme§teailfeY3 . 

■ intermediate School pistHct #109, .Everett WA.' ' • 
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The Untouched .Land ; Pre-Coluinbian Amlfica 

*(F-1076; 24 minr. K-IrJ^HO^ ' \ ' ■ 

The story of man in V\nierica, how he came, what he ^found where he, 
lived., The retreat 'of the .glaciers,, the *6rigi,nat Iniiian migrations, 
, the Norse explorer's, Colunfcus' discovery. .Gra cur, 1968. ■ , 

, Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsend-, WA. , 

VanisHing-PraiVie'Rt!V: Pioneer Trails « Indian Lore ' ' ^ 

and Bird Life of the Plains ] ^ ~ . 

^ (F-8;'2; 14 min., P-I-J-H,)-. ^ , ' '-- 

Shows wagon trails, origin of In^dian .art fom)S a/id dances, and types 
of bird life.' Vanis>^g Prairie Series., Disney 1963. 

Intermediate School District #113, Olympi a, WA'. . 

• Intermedialle School District #114, Port TownS||jd, WA. 

Vision Quest \ ■ • ' / ' 

• fF-6282; cp.lor; 16mm film; 30 mi n ., Contemporary Films, 1961, .P-I.) 

^ . {Social .Styd'ies) Here is .one ot the f^ documentaries of the Guardian 
* ; Spirit concept common ""to ngost we'stern Indians. The story of an Indian 
yoiith of long-ago provides a genuine experience intc the emotiona'l , . 
' J ' world of the Indians. Here too, is the unspoiljed beauty of .'the West 
as the, Indian knew it^ mountains, virgin prairie and w1;^cllife, and its 
immense significance to the spiritual beliefs of the/a^ive American. 

• ' ^ • r *v ' * * < 

■ Intermediate Sch'eol District #113, Olympf*, WA. \ ^ , 

Weavers- of the West , '*' .'• '•--<• . ? 

"= (F-740; T3 min.-r^P-I-J-H^) ' . , ' ^ ■ y--.} ■' ' 

The Navajo rgg is shown from spring, sJiearIng, /washing, carding and i 
spinning'of the wool , to the weaving of.the.'riig on a prim'it'iYe.lbom. 
MLA* 1954 - ' ' ..' •• '.■ ; " - 

^ . , . - . ■ ; ' "5 . 

' /■ Intermedi at^^ School E>istr>ct #}14-. Port Tpym^end', m , ' 

winter Geyser . ' ^' i C-.^ • : • ■ 

(Color film; 7 mifl., Hol.t;-Rinehart, f--0-H.> • ' ',. ' ;^ p- 
J'One of a series of visual poems on thfi//lmerican wilderness.' Soimd, • 
' color, and masterful camera work combine °to pr6du9e^n''unforg*eta61e 
• .experience. 'Teachers hav^ Successfully* ase«l the. filnfe foV creative '\ 
writing 'and film study. • ' . ' : ■ ' • \ 

Intermediate School. District ;#lO«, .Wenatchee^ WA. 93801 ^ 

■ r ^ ' ■ ■ '• r ;-. ' 

Wooden Bo)^ Wade by Steaming and Bending - ^ • i : 

, (#§903;*color; 33 min., EMC Sale§ Film-; "^Hcan Indian, Series," ^, 

* • rental:'- $1^;- sales' pric(&: ' $3000. • r * • V. * " ; 

'The Indians of the n^rtHwest, coast developed woodworlciing to a degree 
'"^1 'unequal ed elsewhere .amwg aboriginal people.**. One of .the specialties' 
r '^pfthe Kyvakiutl was the s.teaming and bending of. a single wood, slab 
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.' * to form the foiir sides ofa box," using no nails, scr'ipws, or glues. 
, • The boxes,, some of .which were elaborately carved, inlaid, and " 

painte<l,''were used for gifts, drums, storage, and transport. 

f'oTlow,s:,carefully ev.ery stage of making the Kwakiutl box. 

• Release 'date: , J96a EMC. . . - . 

\ E11ms/1972~73/Uriiversity .of. California/Extension Med4a Center ' 
, • , Berkeley, California. '. ' - - 

' » . * 

Wotfdl and Indians of Early America . ' • • - 

. • (F-448U1 min,, KtI.) 

^ Authentic reconstructions and scenes in the eastei^h and Great Lakes 
regions provide .settifigs for this study of woodlantf jndiaft Jife 

• . prior to European influence. Coronet 

Intermed^iatf^ School tWsfrict #113, Olympian, Wfli/ 
^ • Intermediate School District #114, Port Townsep^d, WA- ^ 

You Are On Indian Land . , . . ' . , ^ ' 

(Black & white; 16mm; Scuind film; 37 mf n\ , HS'and Call-eqe 
sfalei '$250; rental $23>; McGraw-Hill FiT(f^;-distributor. ) ^ 

, . * A confrontation between^ mejmbers of the Mohawk *Tri be anicl the Cornwall, 

• (tetaHo police over .?n unlawful tol\ bridge and road that divides the 

. Sa.int Re|iSy Reserve seryes 'as a subject .of this film. *The viewer ^ - 
present. through the^fjlm mecjia as the demdnstration is planned; he 
watches the initial confrontation with.a few police officers and 
blocked motorists; he senses the frustration of the Indian demon- 
^str?itors at the unlawiUjl intrusion of vyhite men on their land; he 
watches ^s' the^demonstVation progresses and knows that viofencfe . 
wijl'follow; Jj^Views ci^trolled violence 9n the part of.tne police 
and t^e' demonstrators; and as the demonstration ends, he watches a 
grojip of people .discussing the issues and the plans for the next 
/ . phase^ of attioh. The filiji^j's .an excel lent 'example of confrontation 
. • . ; politics. The narration carefully, detail s^the background. to the 
^ ^•^ social issue that prompts ciyir disobedience, and personally involves^ 
the viewer in tfie events x)f 'the day. Few viewers can be Apathetic to 
tihe events but will >e moved to take a positicjn. The v'iewers' ident- 
ity-is with the Indian demonstrators f but a* begrudging admiration ts 
developed for^,the police wha, like the demonstrators, call upon the 
^ law as the reason for their behavior* While- the film topic is Indian- 
specific, its application is '^beyond Indian affairs - it is an excel- 
, • * .iQnt means 'for studying change prdcesses in our society'. r-^ 
ASSESSMENT: " Excellent • ' ' ' . • ' 

NCSS review, . , - 



» • 'FILMS-TRIPS 



Adventures With Early /^ecican Indians , " " . 
' .(Filmstrip set) . '■ ' 

It. ' Indians, of the filorthwe^t CoaS-t Sea.rGoing fluntersi' , • ' 
. 1. Indians 'of the 'Plains Buffalo Hunters' on Horseba<^k. 

3." Indians, of the Northeastern Woorflands - Hunter from the' Longhouse. , 

• 4. Indian^ of the Southwest -. Pueblo Dwellers and an Apache Rai<l. , - • 

• • Intermediate School Distriot #107, Okanogan, WA. 

American Indian Life Series ■ ° ' ■ 

(Schloat Cdmpany) . ° , , ^ ■ ' 

* Indian 'games, foods, shelter, clothing, stories, and legends.- 

"The Seagull and the Whale" • ' . . ' 

"Why the Porcupine has Qtrtils" 

"The Legend of the Flying Canoe" ' ' ' ' # 

American Indian. The: A Dispossessed People ' . . ' - 

• ' (SFS-IO; 2 color filmstrips, 2 Vecords. I^-J-H) ' ^ 

. (Social StudiesJ^ One Teacher's -Manual . (1) The Amerttan' India^^, , Part 1, 
-(2> The'Ameri^t Ini^i^, Part 11". Describes-'the, plight df the American , 
Indi,an and th€fr fight to change their second crass citizfenship in a, land 
w^-ich fir^ belonged to them. , / \ - ' > 



Intermediate School. District Jl 13, -Olympia, ^A. 



Atnerican' Indian'. Thig; >7\ Study in 
"f p< Se 



(Sound Filmstrffx Set/Six Color ifrimstrips - Soundtr^ack on^' Records. 
AUo available with sound tracks on cassette tape: Order. SF5S27C.. ' 
An authentic represeintation rof the.histOiry of .the American Indian- span- 
ning more ^:han 400. fcepturies fn its coverage. Topics include: Before 
.Columbws; After Col umbiis , Growing Up-, Religion, Arts a,nd Culture, Tand 
the Navajo. 



. American Indians of the- l^or;bh-'Pacif ix Coast 
(F-i 1ms trip and cassette tape set. Chicago: 
Materials.)' 

"Lands and. Tribes; ''How They lived;'* "Myths 
* 'iHow They .Changed;" "Tfteir Life Todaiy." 



Coronet Infftructiona-l 
and Ceremprriesi"^ . \ 



Amen' can Indian Legends ' ' ' . . ^ 

(fjlmstripi P-I-' A sound filmstrip set/Six color filmstrips - 
. ^ sounitracks on -thrjae LPYecords Tapprox. 10 min. eac|iO SFSS^IR; 
.Also available wi th' soundtracks , on cassettes ;rSFSSlC.-. ^ ^ ' »^ 
Based joq the lefends of North American Ind1an\trlbeS, these tales 
* represent Tnan's. early attempts 'to explain th§ mysteries of-nal^re; . 
Teacher's guide.* Contents:^ How Summer Came to the Northland; 
How the Indians Learned from the Animals; The Sons. of Cloud; 
. Great Rabbit and the Moon Man; How- the Raven Brought ^the"Sun;\ana the 
' 'legend of Star-Boy. » - \ ^ ' \ 
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flLMSTRIPS - * 

Page 2 of 7 ' . 

First Trails int6 the West - Mountain Men 

(SFS-102; 2 color fi 1ms trips, and 1 record. I-J-H.) 
. (U. s; yistory) ' 

h) First Trails 'into the. West - Pike's Expedition (55 frames,- 16 min.) 
. (2) Mountain Men - Westward Migration Pathways. . (55 frames, 15 min.^. ^ 

. Intermediate School District #113, Olympia, WA. ' 

The Hassalbyiima (The 3tar People) ^ « ' * 

(Color sound fi^mstrip/Sourtdtrack -on 3 3/4 !lPS fape;:also available 
a^^^fi^th soundtrack on cassett6\l;ape, )' ' , ' ^\ a 
^^Jegend of/the Y%kimc^ndians Interpreted by Larry George, Yakima 
artist and st6ry-te]l^, ^ \ . ' ' " 

How 'the Animals Came Live With Man. & How the^Camel Got His Humt^ 

, (SFS-150; 2 color filmstrips, & 1 fecond/rK-P).. *7 \ ^ . 

^ (Language Arts). FaVorite Rudyard Kipling stories. * A^many-voiced 
narrator brtngs^all the characters' to. life in'^TCipling's infimitable^ , 
' language and expression, . - ^ < ' ^ ' . > 

felntermediate SchooV District #113, plympia,;WA. « ^ / ^ ^ ^ 

How the Elephant Got His.Trunk & How the Leopard S.ot His Spots ♦ * 
' (SFS-151; 2 color filmstrips, andj record, ' 
(language Arts) Favorite Rudyard Kipling- stories- ^A manyjvoiced 
narjrator brings all the character's to lifejn Kipling's' inimitable 
language and expression. 'I v " . ^* ' f 

" ^ Intermediate School District^llk Olympia, ilA.*^ ^ • . 

How the Indians Lived ^ 
(Filmst^rip set- Pfimary lev^l ), - * 

In brilliant* color art workj Amefrici^o I-ncUans live agaki as they'dtd 
befQce the coming "of, the European colonists. Authentic ^et^il Shows ^ 
*how natural envi ronment ^affected i;he -djiily life .of eacK different, 

- !♦ WoQdlajid Indian, (-Iroquois) * • . . r'^ ^ \ ' ^ ' 

.2- PUIns Indiahs*^(Dakota) / \ 

3, .Southwest. Indians (Hopi) ' ' r ^V * 

4- Sou£)iwest Indlansv (Navajo) ' , ^ ' , .< ' 



5." .Northwe.st Indians-vfSalish) ' , . ^ 

. Iiitermedla'te Sc"hoo-l .DtstVict Wenatch'ee, WAV 
Intermediate -Scjiool District #107, OkariSgah, WA. 



^ FILMSTRIPS \ ' ' ' • ^ • 

' • Page 3 of 7 ' ^ \ ^ 

Indian Heritage ^ ; ^' . ' ; . . 

^ ^(Ftlmstrip set) • ^ ' . . • * 

.Americans Before Columbus * ' /, ' , 

" 2. Indian Children 
: 3. Indian Homps . 

' .4. Indian Celebrations' . 

5. Indian Legends * , * \ ' ^ 

. 6. Indians Who Showed the Way 

5^' intermediate School District #107, Okanogah, WA. 4, ' ' 
^ ~ (#'i^mstri4) witn accompanying cassette tapes.. Set of 8.)- 



Intermediate 'School District #107, Okanogan, tiWA. 
/ Indian y^^SAge Archaeo^y: The Re-disco3^y of Ancient Ozette,\a North- 



west Ccfast VilTa^C T" 
/ .< ""Sj^lmstrip, 

guide,' and recor 



.frames, color,vSound, 15 m;Hfr; FiJmstrip,* teacher 's 
gulcle,' and record or cassette, $16.00),.. * 
The Ozette Indian village at Cape Alava, Washington, has J)een the 
home of seafaring hunters for five or^'six thousand* yedr^. Through / 
pairjstaking detective work, Archaeologists and their students from 
^Washington kate University have- reconstructed this abandoned village 
site on the basis. of material evidence th^y have excavated<^- a ri£h 
variety of artifa'cts, ij/crliding pieces of baskets, bone and ston6 
tools, ,combs, trac'SSatr houses, and flre'hearths^ Combining aerial 
^nd ground photocfraphs of recent excava:J:ions with rare^old photo^ 
graphs of Ozette^vi 11 age around 1900^ the filmstrip 'presents a 



striking port 



f^^ of a bygone Indian society. 




University of Washington ^Pres^, Seattle, WA. 98195 



• J 



Indians - Set I .. ' ' 

, . (FSK-184;;* color filmstrips. .P-l-J.) 
(Social Studies) ' 
(1) Woodland Indians (IROQUOIS). 
{2) PUins Indians (DAKOT^S)* 
(3) Southwest Indians (HOPI). 
' '\A) Sout^we^t Indians (NAVAJO). 
. • (5) Northwest Indians (SALISH). ■ ^ , 
> '(6) Ifavels in the Interior of North America (1883)j 

•;intermedia.te School District #113, Olympla, WA. 



Lewis and XI ark ^ 
(35pi Tilmstri f). 




f *■ 

'4 



Intermediate School •District'#106, Wenatchee-, WA\ 98801 
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f^LMST^IPS • „ ' ' 
Page 4 of 7 . ; ' ^ . - \ - . 

Lewis and 'Clark Expedition,' Part I & 11 
."7 tSFS-174; 2 color fi.lmstrips and 1 record. J.-H). , 

^ (U.S. History) . • ; ' ' . 

" (1) Lewis and Clark Expedition, Part I - Dangerous tfflderne^s: 
Sacajawea, 'the Indian 'Girl. (&4 frames, ISmin.)' ^ - . 

(2) Lewisand Clark Expedition, Part 11 Traces tWo' and a half 
• years'of exploration. Heroes return to St. Louis. (54 frames, 
ISlni'n.) • - • • - , • " . . 



'Intermediate School District- #113, Olympia, WA. 



^ , is:/- fhfe/*lMariTie^ Han"- Dig ' j 
. ^ •(F-ilmstripi a^d teacher'^ guide, $6.95', 61 frames, color). 

' V The excittng^'^pcount^ an aVehaeological discbyery in eastern Wash 
irtg^on,.a dig.that^nfutized the expert knowledge of geologists, 
zboldgists, bota^insts^^^^ The remains of 

"Marmes Man,** esttrnated^Lt betw66n1l /ipo^^nd 13,000 years old, are 
^ ' nowv recognized as ^he oldest ever found" I^Olie ^Western Hemisphere, 
' Thisf'film§trtp is a graphic^xposiWon of :^e -^eehniques of * 
archaeology-^ as' demonstv^ated^t the site of one of .ttfe itio^t dram^i c 
anthropologicaT adventuresijl of the decade. 



, K University of Washington Press* Seattle, VA^ 

•Intermediate Softool District #107^, OfcanoganV WA. 
\ ^ ' ' ' 

' Meadow Life in Northwest Mountains i 
^ '. MFilmstrip^ J- ' . 

* .'V Intermediate ScfiooT .Djstri^t ^TQ?,'' Okanogan, WA. 

. Minorities tiave.Made .AmerHa''6reat, Part JwS . 

:^ ^"American Indians^ P'art One ' ' .: - ' * 
* Warren Sch>o^t Productiohs. Inc. '* 
' . -Prentice-HaH Cov, 1968 '* ■ 



- HytH$ arid Legends of Ancjen 
V . / ^ ^ (Pilmstrip set; Ir^):. 



ent Greece and Rome 




^ Here^is a fescinatijrigjw>^6ntation of 'sdme of the oldest stories in 
Wesfe^n li'ti^fature. -Thrpughout history the§e inyths 'and legeilds have 
captivated great writers ^ painters ,/scuTptors and cpmposens and in- 
spired many pf their finest achievements. ' 
These-^tortes form an important part^^f qur* cu^ltural fieritage: 
Randor and the Gift of ihe Gods. / . - - . 



2. JCing Midas and the Golden Touch. 

3; '^Daedalus and Icarus. 

4. Jason and the Golden Fleece. 

5.. Theseus afid the MtnotaQr. 



c 
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FILMSTRIPS ^ . , :\\ v . ' ^ 

Page S of 7 - _ ^; ♦ : ^ . ' - 

6- Phaethon and the^Qharic^^of th^ Sun. ' 

' 7'. Pegasus and BellerbphopT' 

8. The Tirojan Horse. 

9. The Sword of Damoclest" 
10. Damon -and Pythias, 

Intermediate School DistriQt<.#107, Okan^^gan^ WA^' 



-Natural His toN 'A>onq the Washington /Soast , J ' 

(Fllmstrip and Teacher's guide;[$6.95X 62 frames, col or 



^ < 



^ A fascm^ting introduction to one of t;be Northwest/s m6$t valuable 
' and be^tutiful natural resources. Following a survey of tfife typical 
geological formations and how wave action, tn.add;i^^fon to tother 
factors, is altering thfem, this filmstrip presients a fietd;tr^ip that 
reveals the rich diversity of life along the shore. The animals and 

^ plants pictured are comrtion varieties readily seer) ^at low tide, 

* — 

University of Washington Press, Seattle, WA, 98195 
Intenriedi^te School District #107, Okanogan, WA, 

I 

, ffavajo Folklore ' * . 

(Four films trips and foOr recordings; sale: ^48; BFA^ Educational 
- Medis. K-I-J-H)/* \ } • - , * : 

Mr. Coyote is. the central figure in each of 'the four stories in which 
he encounters Mru Bobcat, Mr. Cottontai], Lady Porcupine, -and Mr. 
Horn-Toad. Mr, Gtoyote's adyentures are depicted in cartoon \form and 
the narration is py an English-speaking Navajo. The storiesWre subtl 
filled with univers'als-tTomrton to most folktales. > \ 

^ .ASSESSMENT: • E^ellent . .\ 

Northwest Coast Indian* Traditions Toda y: A Contemporary Look at Remnants * 
of a- Heritage . ^ | 

^ (Teacher's gu^de and record or*, cassette, $16.00; 90 frames; cplor; 
; sbun^; 15 min.-,^filmstrfp). , ^ / • 

Northwest Co^st Indians belong to the modern world ag weH as ^to their 
own ancient world. Here is the jstory of surviving traditidr\s amont 
the. tribes 6n the ocean coast of the Olympic Peninsula. 
Featured irjethis unusual filmstrip are dugout canoes holloweld^ from\ .\ 
cedair logsjjthe netting and preparation of ^ 'fish, .baskets made from' 
swamp and saltwater marsh grasses, the ma^clng of "sand, bread," 
masked dancing> and the'exchange of gifts - all set in the magnifi- 
cence of the tribes' co?istal land. . * 

University of Washington Press, Seattle,NJ4^ 98195 " 

^ Olympfc Colst Indian J Today - , • . • • e 

> , ^T^FTTSstfT^nO frames, color); 

The t)rigin|r silent versiqn of Northwest Coast Indian Traditions 

. Today: A tbntemporary look at Remnants of a Heritage >^ • ' 

University of Washington Pre^s, Seattle, WA* 98195 ' 
y , -^Intermediate School District #107, Okanogan, WA. 
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FILMSTRIPS 
Page 6 of 7 



Pacific Northwest; Then and Now 
""-C35mn Filmstrip). 



Intermediate School District #106, Wenatchee» WA. 9880^ 

Pathfiirifers Westward | • . 

IFilmstrip set - JI-J-H), • , ^ 

The drama* and excitement of our American heritage in full color photos. 

Includes reading script and three 33 1/3' RBM records. 

1. Daniel Boohe'^ Wilderness Trail, y jm^ 
.2.. Rivers and Roads to the Mississippi. ^ ' > 

3. Lewis and Clark Expedition - Part I. ^ ' , 

4^. Lewis and dlark Expedition - Part II; 
• ' 5. First Trails Into the West. • . n 

• 6^ The Mbuntain Men. - 

Intermediate School District. #107, Okanogan, WA. 

Prehistory of a Nonjthwest Coast Indian Village ' ' % - 

(Filinstrip -and teacher's g^yide '$6.95*, 58 frames;- color) . 
The original *silent version of Indian Village Ar«:ha'eolog.»; The Re- . 
discovery of Ancient Ozfette, a' Noj^thwest Coast Village. ■ -v 

• University <pf Washifigtorr Pr^sl Seattle, WA. 98195 s , 

Story of American Indian . - - - • * 

^ (Filmstrip with accoippanying^ cassette ta^es; set of 9) » 

Tntermedfate School District #107, .Okanoi|an, WA. 

Story of the^American Indian' 

(FSl(-32^, 7 color filmstrips K^I). - , ' ■ - x 
(Social Studies/Indians) ■ (1) After the White Man "CaiR; (2) Ifidiahs 
of the Northeastern Woodlands;' (3) Indians of the Southeastern- • ^ 
Woodlands^ (4) jndians of the Southwest; (S^'The Indian Boys/and.l 
Girls; (6) Indii^ns of thiTtlorth Pacific Coast; (7) The_Pl-afns Indian?. 



Intermediate Schoox^Di 

Then an dJIoW In- the .United. 
fmstrjp set) 
Then and Not' in' the "RotR 



ct.#113, Wympia, WA.' 

tes--^^ 

loantains. , • . 



,Then and Now in the' Pacific rte'rthwest. 
18. * Then and Now Between Western Mourtfe^vrrs. . 

Intermediate Schpol District #107, Okanogan, WA. 
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FILMSTRIPS 
Page 7 of 7 

Washington's. Rainforeit - .Northwest Coast 
. (Filmstrip) ^ T 

" Intermediate Scho61 District -#107, Okanogan, \^A. 

Wilderness Kingdom; Indian Life in the Rocky Mountains. 1840-47 . 

(Four sound filmstrips; sale: BFA Educational Media; 0-H). 

Missionary Father Nicolas Point's diary and paintings OTncerning 
his field work among Indian tribes of the Rocky /Mount^i^ have 
been creatively organized' into filmstrips with /sound recordings. ' 
* The to.p,ical titles of the strips are "Life Aftoiig the , Indians," 
, . "The Buffalo Hunt^" "Indians and Traders," 'ami" Medicine Men and 
.Missionaries." • Not only do the filmstrips .contribute to an 
ethnographic kfiowlddge .of early Indian life, but' they also assist 
in. the development of an ethnogra'phical perspective for the study 
*.of- different cultures. 
. ASSESSMENT: Good 

NCSS review * ' 
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GAMES 

DIG: A Simulation in Archaeology 

INn4 35 student guide, teacher's guide $10.00 

Social Studies 'Selwol Service . 
-10,000 Culver Blvd. ; 
. Culver City, California 90230 

Divided into two competing teams with the task of secretly creating two 
cultures, 'each team in the class writes a description of its hypothetical 
civilization. This description stresses the interrelationship of cultural 
patterns. Artifacts are designed and constructed and then placed in the 
grojjnd according to archaeological ^principles learned. Each teanl then 
excavates^ restores, analyzes and reconstructs the other team's artifacts 
and culture. In final discussions, students use what they haye learned 
inductively about patterns of culture to analyz-e their own Amefipan ^- 
culture. , ^ . > 
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'NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS 



-' Americans Before Columbus . (ABC). ) National Indian Youth Council". '3102 

, Central S.E., Albuquerque, fl.M. 87106. Monthly, $5.00. ■ • 
^ • • Brief, printed newspaper which "wishes to become a forum for all 
Indian young people." 

V 

\ Anica News Higfalights . Alaska Native Industries Cooperative Assoc., 1306 ' 
/ Second A\/enue, Seattle, WA., 98101. Monthly, free. ($1.00 postage • 

reimbursement appreciated.) 
AHtfasasne Notes. Mohawk Nation. ' • ' ■ 

unemawa Am erican . Chemawa Indian School. Chemawa, ORE. 97306. Monthly, 
•Sept. -June. Free. School newspaper. " , 

Drumbeats. Institute of American Indian Ar-ts. Cirillas Rdl^ Santa Fe, N.M. 
Occasionally Sept. -June. Free. School newspaper (with emphasis 
on the arts.) 



Early American . •California Indian 'Education Assn., P.O. Box 4095, Modesto, 
CA. 95352, 6 to 8 issues per year. Free with dues to Indians: $5.00 
to others. About 8^ or 10 legal, sheets brTnTormation ^education 
for the Indian, especially in California , including opportunities 
for^students , course offerings, new books, job openings in.Vucation. . 

Education Dialogue . Bureau of Indian .Affairs, Division' of Education. 
' 1951 Constitutjpn Ave.^.W., Washington, D.C. 20242. Approximately 
binjpnthly, free.. Leaflet of official information on the BIA's 
efforts in education. - - 



Highlights ih Indian Education> Wice of American Indian Affair$,*U 
Office of Education. 400 Maryland Ave., S.W.-', Washington, D.O 
20202, free,, occasionally. . 




Indian Educ ation Newsletter . Office of Programs for th^ Disadvantage^ 
U. §. Office of Education, 400 Maryland Ave., S. W., Washington, - 
. D.C. 2020^. , ' ^ , . ^ ' 

The Indian Historian . American fndian historical Spciety. "^451 Masonic 
.-Ave., San Francisco, CA, 94117.' Quaterly $5.00. " •» 
Attractive magazine of over 50 pp., treating both current and 
scholarly topics, which publishes articles by Indiarrand non-Indian- 
social scientists. 

Indian "Record. ■ Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1951 Constitution Ave.*, N.W., Wash 
ington, D.C. 20242. Monthly, free. Articles of Indian achievements 
. and B.IA related news in 4 to. 8 neat pp-. 
.Grades 4 and up. Stories of Indians who complete their education 
successfully predominate. Creative writing by fndian school chhdren 
' is frequently included. . , 
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NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS • ' / 

Page 2 ' . 

. Journal of American Indian Education . College of Education^ Arizona State 

University, Tempe, Arizona 85281. Three times. $3.50. 

Collections of articles by Indians and non-IndTar\s,,wa!'J<ing in this f 

field. • , <3;/^:-v?- 

• Northwest Indian News . Seattle Indian Center, 619 2nd Ave., Seattle, 

Washington; $3.50 per annum. " • • , . 

Our Heritage . Committee on Indian Rights'. Cqlville, Indian Reservation, 
•Nespelem, WA. 98155. 

• ■ 

P.owwow Trails. Box 258, South Plainfield, New Jersey 0708Q^. Monthly 

- < (fexcept Jiny and August), $4.00. . ^ - / J ^- 

Illustrated with detailed line drawings and 'photogB^h9< This / 
magazine will be of pai^titular value to students irKterested in ^ 

authentic* Indian costugipg, dancing, bead work and tther crafts., . 

Back issues are ava^^^e^fi , 

The Renegade ^ ''Survi^^^of ^rttfan Indian Association. P. 0. Box 719, 
Jacoma, WA. 98402; blmcJnthly, $5,00. ' , ^ 

A comprehensive newspaper of Washington State Indian affairs ^high- 
lighting the fishing right struggle; many reprints used. 

The Sentinel . National Congress of American Indians. 1346 Connecticut Ave.^ 
N.W. , Suite 312, Washington, D.C. 20036; moMfily, $5.00^ 
Shiny magazine with legislative, national ,• and^AI news, reprints, 
• and in-depth articles. ^ C . - 

Ur4 ted Scholarship Service News . Capitol Hill, Station, P.O. Box 1287,"Denve 
Colorado, 80218. Quaicterly and annual report. $5.00., 
Several pp. ,with articles on Indian and Mexicftn-American education 
and U.S.S. Scholarship holders and including a list of U.S.S. awards. 

, Wassaja . American Indian Historical Society, 145T Masonic Ave., 
San Francisco, CA.' 94117. Monthly, $10.00 per annum. 

The Weewisb Tree . American Indian Historical Society, 1451 Masonic Ave.,,^ 
Sari Francisco, CA. 94117. Bimonthly, $6.50 (ages 6-16). 
Written an^ editied entirely b^ young and old Indians, Eskimos and 
Aleuts. Articles on history, anthropology, art, games, religion, dance,- 
book reviews': Illustrated by Indians.- ^ 
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ilcbfeqs AND tap.es \ • 



American Indian Dances , (LP Record. Also available on cassette* tape: 
w :^ Order CI 5). ' , < • 

Jl/ital, tljr;i|png rhythms of twelve authentic American Indian dances , 
-i^* •/ :^^are captured in this unique documentary album.. A variety of tribal 
styles Includes the^ Sioux Sun Dance, the Apache Devil Dance, and 
fc* , the/Zuni Rain Dance. An accompanying booklet%rovides detailed dance 
* instructions plus notes on costumes. . " 

As Long as the Grass Shall. Grow . <LP ftecord. Al^o available on cassette . 
tape: /Order C16). 7*" ^ R ' ' 

Songs *and narration .depict' ih^E)^t5torical J^nals of American Indians. . 
; Written and=. performed by PeteK La Targe. ^ 

. Chinook Jargon . (Part I & II) (T-1)^''*' \ * , 

- These give some idea of the^ja^n by which white men. and Indians 
could converse and^ understand each other. * . 

RECOMMENDED GRADE LEVELS: Intermediate, Junior, and Senior High^^ 
Instructional Materials Catalog 1972-73 . Intermediate Schopl Dist'. #113. 

. Galvin,, Washington. ' • * . »^ ^ 

' Indian Culture .^ Set of 3 cassette tapes; H-A. • / * 

Mrs. Hfizel Miller., Cultural Specialist ^r the Yakima Tribe, aqd 
other Indfaiis spoke to a group of nurses' at the Center f or^the Study 
. ;0f Migrant* ind'Indjan Education during April, 1969.^ This 2 and a half- 
\ V \ <- Rour recording of their conversation provides ijausual insigh-ts inio Indian 
culture. Topics include religion, 'laoguagei folk medicine, and Indian 
celebrations. ^ \ . . - . 

-. Indian Music of the Pacific Northwest "^Coast . (Two LP Records. Also available 
""^ in abbreviated form oh cassette tape: Order CI 8). 

Sbhgs and dances documented for the first time in these location record- 
. ' ings. Descriptive notes* included. ' . . - 

Lewis and Clark Expedition & Explorations of Pere Marquette . (R-80) ^ 
^ '^-Stypries of these fafnous explorers. * 
- RECOMMENDED GRADE LEVELS: Intermediate, Junior and Senior HighV 
> Instructional Materials Catalog 1972-73. Intermediate School Dist' 
#113, GalVin, Washington. ^ ^ ^ 

Music of the American Indian . ( p A - 6 4 ) . ^ ^ ^: 

^ Featurirfg music of the Hopi, Pueblo,^ Omaha, Cheyenne, Sioux, Zuni 

' and Rogdev River ilndtans by such mOsicians as MacOowelT and Ski 1 ton. 

RECOMMENDED GRABE LEVELS: Intermediate, Junior and Senior High. 
Instructidnal Materials Catalog .1972-73^ JLntermedi ate School Dist. #113 



Galvin; Washington. "^^^17" ^ ^^r^^^ ' , ' 
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RECORDS AND TARES 
l^age 2 



Peter LauFarge on the Warpath . (LP Record. AJso available on cassette 
tape: Order CI 6.} . 

The first album of contemporary Indian protests songs. Includes 
'GathA** PnimH; Tv^a'Hayes: Radioactfve' Eskimo; others.* ' 



Songs and Dances of the Flathead Indians. (LP Record. Also available on 
cassette tape: Order CI 4). ^ '° 

, Aithentic music recorded in Montana. 



The Yakima Nation . Set of 10 cassette tapes. Also available 'individually. 
[ An aural record of tl^hi story and cultural traditions of the conr 
federated bands and i^ibes that comprise the Yakima Nation, collected 
during the 1970' Johnson-0' Mai ley summec school program at Wapato; 
Washington, ^ch tape has a study' guide listing suggested learning 
objectives. •• - 

Topics: history, the Treaty of 1855, language and celebrations, 
tr+bal government, education, food clotWng, marriage^,awl death, health 
and medicine, the longhouse reUgion, the Shaker relij^to, cup+ubs 
and legends. . , •. . ^Vi-^ 



ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS , 

■ • ■ • 

Anfefican Friends Service Conmittee - 
Ifidi'an Programs' Divis'i on 
160 N. 15th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 



,.Amepican Indian Center , ' 
738 "W. Sheridan Road 
Chicago, III. 60613 

American 'Indian Civil Liberties 

Trust , - . 
Box 708 

Benjamin Franklin Station 
Washington, DrC. 20044 

American Indian Inter-Tribal A^soc. 

17§ Charles Ava. 

St. Paul, Minn. 55103 " • 

AmQri can .1 ndi an Movement 

tesoctatlon on American Indian Affairs 

532 Park Ave. S. 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

California League for American Indians 
P.O. Box 389 

Sacramento, California 95802 

Conmission on Indian Rights and 

Responsibilities . 
Dr. Sophie D. Aberl6 Brophy 
Route 3, Box 3030 
Albuquerque^- N.M. , 87105 

Governors' Inters.tate Indian Council 
Erin Forrest, Pres. 
P.O. Box 763 
Alturas, Calif .96101 

Great Lakes Ifiter-Tribal Council, 
Rev. Mitchell Whiterabbit, Pres. 

Tfoutie 4 

Black River FallsO/isc. 54615 



Indid'p Rights Assoc. 
1505 "Race St. 
Philadelphia^ Pa 19102 



Indian Stud'ent Workshop 
• American Indian Development 
. Dr.. V. Pfronmer, Field Director 

Anthropology Dept. 

Univtersity of. Arizona 

Tucson, Ariz. 8572P! ^ • 

institute of Indian Studies 
University of South Dakota 
Vermi 11 ion,.S.D..,. 57069^ 

' L '. 

Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada 
877 Aitken St. 
■ Reno, Nev.' 89502 

• Inter-Tribal Friendship House 
51 Ninth St. • 
Oakland, Ca\if. 94607 

Museum of the American Indian 
Heye Foundation 
Broadway at 155th St. ^ 
New York, N.Y.' 10032 

National Congress of American 

Indians ^ 
1346 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D.C". 20036 



Western Office: 



A 



* 1450 Pennsylvania St. 
Denver, Cdio. 80203 
National Indian Education Association 

National Indtan Vouth Council 

P.O. Box 118 

Schurr^ Nev. 89427 - 

St. Augustine's Indian Center 
Rev. Peter Powell, Director . 
4710 Sheridah Road 
Chicago, 111.' 60640' 
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- • ■ 0R6ANIZATI0NSMND INSTITUTIONS' (Cont.)" , - 

Dt;. Sol Tax' ' , United Scholarshtp Service 

Anthropology- Dept. ^ 

Unfvefsity of Chicago 1452 Pennsylvania St. 

Chicago-, 111." 60637 " ♦ Denver, Colorado 80203 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES • 

To find the nearest office of a certain government' agency, or department, 
inquire «tr^the post of flee, 'public library or newspaper office. Here 
are addresses of a few agencies with which Indians havfe frequent dealings: 

^Bureau of Indian Affairs ' 
1951 Constitution Ave. N.W. ' . 
Washington, D.C. 20240 

• ■ * ' 

^ For the Bureau's free maps, booklets and other 
' Information about Indians, write, to:- 

• - Publications'^ Service ^ , 
o. ' HaskelT Institute ' . 

- • , , Lawrence, Kansas 66044 ' /• ■ 

' •'- 

Educational Institutions operated the. Bureau. ' 
Include: * . • - . 

" • . . .* ' 

• ^ • « '-• Instfltule of American Indjah Arts . ' ■ 
• , jCerl jl OS Road • . , - ■ , 
, ' Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 • ' ' 



Intermouritaln Sch6ol 
Bclgham City, Utah 84302 

^ / • Sherman* Institute 

Riverside, Calif. 92J503 



* <: 



Division of Indian Health' 

U.S. Public Health Service 
7915 Eastern Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 21910 



Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
4004 InteriojNfildg 
Washington, .D.C. 20240 



^ . ^ UftnpD STATES ^GOVERHMENT AGENCIES (Cortt.) 



'A 



New Mexico Coimission on-In(Jian Affair-s . 
^ : State CapitoT ' 

• Santa Fe, N.M. 87.501 , , 

. ■ , ' ■" ■> ■ ' , ■ 

" New York State Committee on ^ndian Affairs 
^ '112 State -St., ■ . ' ■ 
Albany. N.M. 122p7 , 

' " . . ' • ' ■ 

■South Dakota Conmission on Indian Affairs 
State Capitbl 
Pierre, S.D.' 5701 



State Committee on ^dian Affairs 
Elt^ge Bldg.i^Room 15 , 
Bismarck. N.D. 58501 " ^- / 7 



■ -y (;■' 

Source: Hough, .rtenry W. . Develbpment of .^"f an Resrources'. 
Pri nted by Worl d Press.. Denver. Colorad.or lao/.- 
•'OEO: Indi^in Community Action- Program, pp^ 266. 
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t>U\CES TO VISIT . > - ' • ' 

BellinqhaTn • • " , 

LUMMI INDIAN AQUACULTORE PROJECT. Six miTes northwest on'Lumni 
Reservation. Commercial fish and shellfish production plant. .Open for. 
guided tours throughout the year. Write or call for group appointments. 
Lunrni Indian Tribal Enterprise, Marietta!, Washington 98268. (206^ 743-8180.^ 

. LUMMI INDIAN WEAVERS., Seven miles, northwest on Luiimi Reservation. 
An all Indian enterprise, mafiufacturing a variety of cotton and synthetic 
fiber products on four-harness hand looms. Open June" to Labor Day, daily • 
9 to 8;;i.abor Day through May, Monday thru Vri day, 9 to 5. 

' * ' ♦ 

.. WHATCOM MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND ART. 121 Prospect Street. H6used in 
a restored 1892 byilding; exhibits of Indian artifacts,, State history 
and art. ^Open Tuesday through Saturday, 12 to 6, Sunday, 1 to 5. J 

■ • ' 

Bremerton <* . ' ^ ■ * 

KITSAP COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM. 837 AViy Street.. Houses exhibits on 
local history, bpen Tuesday through Sun day/T: 30-4; free ' « 



Brewster 



C 



FORT OKANOGAN STATE PARK. Ffve miles east on U.S. 97. Originally built 



by John Jacob Astor in 1811 as Washington's first fur trading center. 
An interpretive center tells the story .of early fur trading ijf^ ♦the Pacific 
Nor^tiwest through exhibits and dioramas. 



Cashmere 

PIONEER VILLAGE AND WILLIS CAREY HISTORICAL I^USEUM/ Recreates the 
Wstory of the Columbijy River Indians before* the arrival of the first 
pioneers. 



Inchelium - |^ 

^ RODEO. Col vi lie ReseVvation, July 4, 5. 



INCHELIUM COMMUNITY PAIR. Colville .Reservation, August '3rd weekend. 

Kelso ; ^ \ - ^ 

COWLhz COUNTY MUSEUM. Located in the courthouse annex. Features 
Indian and pionger artifacts. , ! c * . 



PLACES TO VISn . . • ♦ 

?age Two 

• * * ' ' * ■* . ' 

. laGohner ^"h ' • . 

SWINOMISli FESTIVAL... Swinomish Reservation'. Baseball games, Indian 
Stick games, dances and salmon bake." Memorial Day.. . 

SWINOMISH FESTIVAL. Swinomish Reservation. Baseball games', Indian 
games, dances, and salmon bake. July 4. * - 

FISH PROCESSING PLANT. Swinomish Reservation.- ^ 

* * • • • 

tfari^tta . / 

'\ ' * , 
LUMMI STOMISH WATER CARNIVAL^ Lunmf 'Reservation. Canoe traces, Jndl an- 
dances^, games, salmon barbeque. International war canob races*. June, , 
during first 2 weeks (dates depend on tide).. . I 

Maryhill - v - . * 

• ■«• . 

MAP.Y<HILL- MUSEUM. OF FINE ARTS. Six miles west of Ma'ryhiTl On U.S. 830. 
Outstanding collection of Indian artifacts. Open March 15 through 'November 
15. Admission charge. " * * 

< . ' ' • • . ' . 

Marysviile ' . . ' ^ , 

TULALIP TRIBES TREATV DAYS. Tulalip Reservation. •«> Coiiiemorating the 
signin'g'of the Point Elliott Treaty. Features ceremonial daijces, smoked 
salmon feast. January. 

Mukilteo ' 

POINT ELLIOTT TREATY SITE MONUMENJ-. Dn January 22, 1855, Indians J 
from surrounding t|jibes ceded lands to the U.S. ' 

» - ' 

Neah Bay • . * ' ' 

MAKAH DAYS. Makah Reservation. Conmembratl ng acquisition qf citizenship 
by the Makah Indians, ceremonial -dances, Indian games and traditional feasts. 
Weekend closest to August 26'. * ■• > 

MAKAN MUSEUM? Makah Reservation • f , 

OZETTE DIG. Makah Reservation. , ^ ' • 



i 
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PLACES TO VISIT ^ • . . 

fege TJiree , -* 

* .' • 

Nespelem * 

CHIEF JOSEPH'S GRAVE. Cplville Reservation. • ' 

CIRCLE CELEBRATION. Colville Reservation. Featuring Indian, stick 
' riames, tribal dances. July 4 and week following. 

» - . ' ' « _ 

Oakville ^ • ' 

CHEHALIS TRIBAL DAYS. ChePialis Reservation'. May 29, 30 and 31. 

' Ocean Shores • ' , 

NORTHWEST COAST MUSEUM AND GIFT SHOP. P^ 0. Box 366,. Ocean Shores, 
Washington 98551. Quinault Indian Exhibit. Individual and group tours. 
Admission charge. , - *^ A 

Omak 

OMAK STAMPEDf . Near Colville Reservation. August, 2nd weekend. 

• Pasco - V • ' 

SACAJEWEA. Five miles southeast. First campsite of Lewis and Clark 
• expediti^on on the Columbia River, October 16-18, 1805. Indian artifacts 
in Museum. ^ -f^- 

' * * * 

Port Townsend 



. JEFFERSON COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM. City Hall, Old Court Room. 

* «^ ' ^- • 

Redmond • • ' , - .• 

• \ ■ « ■ 

NOl(rHW£ST INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN DAYS CELEBRATION. First weekend in 

August.^ Marympor Park. 

•San Ouan Islands ' ' 

ORCAS ISLAND HISTORICAL MUSEUM. Center. in village of East soynd. ' 
Indian artifacts. Museum building is composed of several old homestead 
cabins. ■ - / ' 



PLACES TO VISIT . ■ . • I' 

Page four- 

Seattle , 

. . ' • • • ■ 

BLAKE ISLAND MARINE STATE- PARK. Four miles west of Seattle. Features • 
Ti Hi cum. Ind+aVi. Village where authentic Indian arts a^nd crafts are displaye'B^ 
Phone (206) EA 2-6444 for information. , ' 

MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND INDUSTRY. McCurdy Park on Lake Washington, 2161 
E. Hamlin Street. Indian artifacts, pictures. Set of 55 slides on Washington 
State Indians available to teachers in King County. . , ' 

' "■ \ ? ' \ ' 

THOMAS BURKE MEMORIAL STATE MUSEUM." University of Washington.^ Northwest 

Coastal and-Plateau Indian relics. . . . . ' « 

Soap . Lake ,' 

SUDS'N SUN CELEBRATION. Near Ephrata." July — last-weekend. ^ 

« . ► - ■ 

Spokane ' ' ^ ' 

EASTERN WASHINGTON STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANDMUSEUM. 2316 F'irst k 
Avenue. .Contains one of the finest collections 'of Indian arts and handicrafts 
in th*6 United States., . • • . . • ' 

OLD MAN HOUSE MONUMENT. Display at site of Chief. Seattle's home. 
Largest Indian communal dwelling on PUget Sflund. . t . •'^ 

• , • 

Tacoma - 

y WASHINGTON STATE 'HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM. ^315 N. Stadium Way. ^ * 
Indian artifacts. . . ' ' ' < 



Taholah 



i 



• TAHOLAH DAYS. Quinault Reservation. Indian celebration with annual 
. Lake Quinault trout cterby. ^July 4 and weekend. 'I , . , - 

^""tjaiNAULT DERBY DAYS. Quinault .Re'servatj on. Including a 'dugout canoe 
* race uf^the Quinault River using high-powered motors, a trout derby at Lake 
Quinault and a salmon barbeque on the Quinault Reservation and a Volunteer 
Firemen's Ball. Memorial Day.- 

♦ • . . - « 

« t ^ t 

f • , ' 

■ • - 103. r ■ 
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PLACES TO VISIT . . - , ^ 

Page five - 

Toppenish. ' ' . , 

ANNUAL GEORGE WASHINGTON "BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. Toppenish Tribal 
Coimtunity Center on Meyers Road, southeast of Toppenish. Dinner honoring 
veterans, tribal dancing.- February 22. \ 

, WAR DANCE 'tournament. Three nights during the middle of April at" ' 
^atus LoYighouse, southeast of Toppenish. , 

ALL INDIAN RODEO. Two days. Held on the weekend nearest June 9^ the 
date of the signing of the treaty between the Yakima Indian Nation and 
the O.S. Government. Indian cowboys from ther Northwest States and Canada 
participate at the Indian Rod^o grounds near White Sun. 

VETERANS" DAY CELEBRATION. Toppenish Tribal Communlty^ Center on * ' . 
' Meyers Road, southeast of Toppenish. Dancing nightly. Veterans honored at 
dinner on 11th. November 11-13. % ^ . ^ 

FORT SIMCOE STATE PARK. 21 miles west via. State 220 near White 
Swan. Constructed and occupied by U.S; Amy from 1856 to 1859. Rested 
with Indian, and other exhibits. - ^ ' , 



Toppenish-Satus 



ANNUAL ABRAHAM' LINCOLN BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. Satus Longhouse on 
North Status Road. Tribail dancing.* February l^t 

Toppenish-White Swan ^ 
) • • ^ 

ANNUAL TRIBAL NEW YEAR CELEBRATION.*' White Swa» Longhouse on Yost Road, 
south of White Swan. Honoring veterans. Dinner and tribal dancing. 
January 1. • " • 

ANNUAL YAKIMA INDIAN ENCAMPMENT" (10 DAYS).. Next to White Swan Longfjouse 
on Yost Road, 2" miles south of White Swan. Yakima Reservation. Trp^bal 
;<jlancing, Indian games, refreshitient. July 4. V 

A * ■• 

llsk 

'= KALISPEL POW-WOW DAYS. Kali spel .Reservation near Usk. Indian games . 
and war dancing (Kaltspel Tribe). Early August. • 



ancouver 



aARK COUNTy HISTORICAL MUSEUM. 1511 Main Street. Indian artifacts. 
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' PLACES TO VISIT • , . 

Page Six ' ^. " ' . ^ 

Vancouver (Cont.)' , , . 

FORT VANCOUVER NATJONAL HISTORIC S^ITE. "Eas't Evergreen Blvd. Center 
of tur trading region from 1824-1846. In 1849 became the first U.S..° 
. military post in the pacific Northy/estT Museum with "Indian artifacts. 

ULYSSES S. 'GRANT MUSEUM. 1106 E. Evergreen Blvd. Indian artifacts. 
Admission charge. ■ " ^ . • 

Vancouver, 'B>C* . ' ' 

, - ^ ^ ' , 

HAIDA VILLAGE- University of British Columbia Campus. 
CENTENNIAL' MUSElj^. ^ j ' ' • 

\ Victoria, 'bVc. ^ \' ' \ " ' 

PROVINCIAL MUSEUM. ^ " ^ 



• Wapato 

/SPEELYI-MI IND|35i{f1\RTS AND CRAFTS CLUB ANNUAL INDIAN TRADE FAIR.. Dancing^, 
exhibitions and art?»^nd crafts exhibits. 9, a.m. to 10 p.m. da^ly. Mid-Martn. 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION. Wapato LonghoUse, north of Wapa.to.' Dancinjg, 
pinner served Christmas Day, Dec. 25. / 

Wellpinit- " . > ■ , ^ . , 

f SPOKANE INDIAN POW-WOW;' Spokane ReservationT Lab9r Day weekend. 

* Wenatchee " . ^ - 

NORTH CENTRAL WASHINGTON MUSEUM. Chelan Avenue and. Douglas Street. ' 
.Exhibit? Indian jirtifacts, relics and ancient picture rocks. 

ROCKY REACH DAM. Seven miles north on .U.S. 97. Columbia River Indian 
Exhibit which traces life alorig .the river for over 10,000 years. Nez Perce 
Indian portraits^ 

Yakima . ' 




, ' 'HISTORICAL MUSEUM. 'T^elom Drive at South 21st Street in Franklin Park. ' 
Injlian actifacjis. 

. i». • ' INDIAN ROCK PAINTINGS. / 0TV U.S. 410 near Yakima.* 

\> 2-62 ■ . ' • ' » • ' . 
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•PICTURES 



, to 



Deer. (Four l6 x 20" ^Color). 

Large color photographs, and painting of deer. in their natural " 
habitat'. , ' > 

MuUi>Media Catalod . TJie Center for the Study pf. Mi grant and Indian 
Education, 1971. loppenish, Washington^98948. 

First Printed Announcement of thte Custer Battle. Copies from the Bismarck, 

N.D. Tribune , July 6, 1876. • , , 

One of the greatest stoops in American Journalism. Shorey Book Store 
Seattle, WA.,-SJP 3, $2.00. . * 

Northwest Co&st Indian* Prints. Paul ,Kane -.8 color prints on Northwest 
Coastal Indians; reprinted form original painting made in 1846 and 

'1847. • . 

i =■ . • 

Set SJP 10 A 

> : -tJP' 10 Return of War Party (Victoria). * ' - 

SJfJ2 Peo-Peo-Mox-Mox (Walla WallatChief). ' 
. SJP 13 Medicine Ma^k Dance ^ . - 

.SJP 1-4. Indian Burial Place (Cowlitz River). 
SJP 15 Kl all am. Women Weaving- Blanket. 
^JP 16 Indian Camp, Col vi lie Area. 
SJP 17 Indian Battle at Port Angeles & Klallam Fort. 
SJP 18 Cowlitz Indian ^Mother & Child, 

Pkg. of 8. prints (10" x 12") $5.95. . 
Shorey Book Store, Seattle, Washington.; 
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SLIDES 



,1 



Coastal Indians of Washington Today 

' (Slide set; 35nin; HpO slides; color; I-J-H). 

Photographedjn all the major Indian villages along the Washington 
coast, this set incljides a fishing trip with the Quinaults, opening 

i ' Swi,nomish fish traps, and an array of Lunrni and Makah masks./ 

Commont Shrubs of the .Northwest 

^Slide set: 90 slides, color;' Dist. - Thionipson.' I-J-H). . 
• >^ pepic.ts only the most common stirubs of the Northwest after defining 
J ^shrub as a woocily^ perennial plant having more'^han ojie stem from 
• |the same base as'j opposed to a tree which has only one bole or stem. 

fintermediate SthUl District #109, ^Everett, WA. 

Coniffer^ of the Northwest 

(Slide set: 100 klides, colors Dist. - Scientific. I-J-H). 
A ssBies'Of na'tural color closeups^pf the cone-bearing species of 
3$he Northwest, pnovi'HJng large pictures of the cones, and needles, 
• bark and tops of these trees. . . 

Intermediate School District -#109, Everett, WA. 

Early Sea Exploret^ of the Pacific Northwest , ^ 

"~j (Slide set: 42 Slides, color; Dist. -Thompson. I-J-H). . 

Kodachrome -topies of original Water color paintings by Seattle Times 
Staff Artist, Pa|rker McAllister,, and which were originally printed- 
; in the magazine section of th^Seattle Sunday Times. • / . 

Intermediate Scl^bol District #109, Everett, WA., . 

Historic Profile of Seattle. Washington - ^In Four Parts (with tape) 
^(Slide set: 1106 slidesi-<»lor;. Dist. - I.S.D. .110 I-J-H). 
Colored slides from historic black and white photographs describe 
Seattle's beginnings to 1?09, the great Seattle fire of 1889, 
Seattle and the Klondike TJold Rush of *'97, and the regrading of 
many city blocks.' / . 



Intermediate 



;SchO(il DistriCt^l09r Everett, WA. 



Historic Views ofjjMont^ Cristo, Washington (with tapes). 
' (Slide set: 133 glides, color; Dist. - Woodhouse 'I-J-H). 

Slides made . from bid photographs depict the development, life and 
death of the mining town of Monte Cristo, including other extinct 



mining and 



Intermedia 



logging towns along the royte of the Monte Cristo Rail- 



i:e Sphbol District #109,' Everett, WA. 
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SLIDES 

Page 2 of 2 . 



Indians of /Eastern Washingtoh Today ' . 
• (Set of 100 color slides with script. 35nm slides. ' I-J-H). 
An^ accurate record of the Indian traditions that are still maintained 
by Eastern Washington tribes. Includes preparing fish for a salmon 
feast, putting up a tepee, taking a sweat bath, picking huckleberwies, 
basket and bead work, the stlcjc game, root feasts, dances, and 
\celebrat1ons! ' ' r - 



Life Zones of the^ Northwest 

* (Slide set: ^100 slides, color; pist.-ScHentfif^c.^ I-J-^- , 
Includes the. area*^ from tt>e Rockies to. the Pacific, illustrating life 
occurrences from high to low elevations, how tenlper^ature, altitude 
and-a'mpunt of mpis|ure influence plant and aj^al life distribution. 

Intermediate School District #Tj09, Everett; WA. / 

A Pacific Northwest"] 00 Years Ago • - 

(Slide set: 191 slides, color; Dist^.*- Thompson. I-J^H).. . ^ • * 
Kodachrome copies of original water coTor pain1>tngs,.by Seattle Times, a 
Staff Artist, Parker* McAllister, and whicli Vrere ori^inally^^printed ' ' ' 
' in the magazine section of the Seattle Sunday^ Times.. ' ' ' ' 

^ I nte.rmedi ate School District jl 09, Everett^WA. . ' , * :> . 

' ■ • \ , : . ' , . 

* Trees of Washi ngton • ^ • • " 

, (Slide set: TOO slides, color; Dist. -Thompson. I-J-H).. / ^ • 
Slides designed to' accompany the'State of Washington Extension Ser,- 
. -^v ice Bulletin #4.40 of the 'same title. Shows shape, bark and 'leaf 

patterns of <:ommon coniferdus and deciduous trees found in Was4tington " . 
> State. ' • , ' ° " '-'.*'. 

Intermediate School District #109, Everett, MA. ' . ' w 

J ^ < ' 
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SOURCES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 



1. . AmeHca'n Museum of Natural History 
. Division pf Pho.toaraphy ' ., 
Central Park .West. and 79th St. 
'N.Y., N.Y. 10024- » * , - 

Write forV tists of Irtdiah 
slides of U.S., Indian Art, Paintings 
of Indiain iife. Masks, Eskimos,' Totefn 
Poles. Slides .priced at Sf^yo- each or 
$.60 each .if 10 or more ordered. . 



2. Library "of, Congress 

Prints arid .Photographs Section . 
Washington, D.G. 20540 .' 

The Library sells reproduction? of 

.old Indian photographs for a smll. fee. 



3. Museum of the Americah ^ridia.ns . ^ ^ \ . 
Broadway at 155thl St. 4 
New York, N.Y. 10032 . " . 

Send postage for-descrtptive brochures 
about the photographs, color slides, and post-* 
cards avail able, from the Museum.. .^1 bums of . 
;olor photbgi*aphs cost;$.30, postcards $;05. 




4. ' National Anthropological ^chives / 

-.-Smi^thsoniab Institution \ . . ' r / • 

,^ Washirigfton, D.C. 20560 * ^ " 

. The Institution has a collection of - . 
50,000 black-and whi^e-photographs. land negatives 
: pertaining? to jiore than 35b/Indian tribes of 
North America. The collection includes por- 
ti'aits of Individuals and groups, dwell ings>. 
. costumes, ceremonials; domestic activities, arts, 
etc. Most, of th^ photos were taken between -'^ 
^•1860 and 1900. Requests fpr. descriptive leaflets, 
price lists, and instlructions for ordering 
photographs should be^addressed to theHrchives. 
All^w six weeks for completing orders. \ ^ * ^ 
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^OURCES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 



National Archives 

National Archives and Records Service 
General Service Administration 
.Washington, D.C. 20408 



Select Picture List. Indians 
in the United StateT i ' General ^^^.^^'^^"""^'^^ - 
Information Leaflet No. 21. TK?picturls 
(either photographs or copies df art works') have 
been selected from 15 government' agencies and 
are grouped by subjects such as Agency Buildings, 

•Agriculture, Beadwork, Burial Customs, Children, 
etc. The back cover of this leaflet constitutes an 

-ordering* form. 2 x 2 slides (6lack-?ind-wh1te, 
color) cost $.50; prints begjn at $2.00 for 8 x 10; 
color transparencies begin at $6.00 for 4 x 5. . 
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STUDENT BIBLIOGRAf>HY 



iSene ral Background: Course Content 
" * ~ 



41 



Books and Pamphlets 



American -Indians,. (Pamphlet Collections). .Thirteen booklets about Indian 

tribes of ttte, Eastern Seaboard, the Great Lakes area.xthe Gulf Coast 

states, the Central Plains,, the Dakotas .''Montana and Wyoming, *0,klahoma, * 

the Lower Plateau, Arizona, New Mexico, California^ the Northwest and 

' AUska plus the American Indian Calendar of Costumed ceremonials, - 
dances, feast and celebrations. 
Multi -Media Catalog. 

AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. U.S. Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1965. 20^. firades 8 and up.v 
Outlines in brief the historic relationships between American Indians 
and the Federal Government and describes current programs of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The approach is a positive^ informational one^ 
presenting none of the controversial attitudes of, Indian people toward 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs.. Useful as an introduction tOOThe subject. 
Source: Superintendent of Documents ,. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Baldwin, Gordon C. How Indians Really Lived . ^New York: G. P.. Putnam's 
Sons, 1967.^ ^ ^ 

Bleeker, Sonia. Horsemea of the Washington Plateaus: The Nez Parce Indians . 
^ New York: Morrow, 1957. .(4-7), 155 pp., illus. , map^, $^.95. 

A semi fictional account of the everyday life, jpustonis , and beliefs of the 
Nez Perce Indians from the period after, acquiring the horse to present 
day life on the reservations. \^ ^ " , 

Sleeker, Sonia. The Sea Hunters: Indians of the Northwest Coast . New York: 

Morrow, 1951, 159 pp., illus., (4-7), $2.95. ^ ^ 

Lucid, informative text concerning the life and customs of the Indians 
of the Northwest Coast including accounts of salmon fishing, sea 
hunting, food, clothing, childcare, childhood ceremonial s,*^and changes / . 
in Indian life styles since the coming of the white man. ' » 

.Chafetz, Henry, fhunderbird and Other Stories . New York: Pantheon, 1964, j 
PLB $3^29, 41 DJI^,. (grades 3-5). 

This book includes red and black illustrations in the style of Indian 
sand paintings, on brown paper and a sparse, unenfbellished storyteller's 
style appropriate to American Indian legend. 

A Coloring Book of American Indians . San Francisco: - Bellerophon Books, 
1970, $1.50; ' ^ 

Line drawings of authentic Indian designs. Annotations give meaning 
or purpose of design and identify the source from which the drawings 
werfe adapted. ^ 
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D-'Amato, Janet and Atex. Indian Crafts. L1on» ,1S68, 72- pp., $2.50,*^PLB. 
'$2.79, .(Grides l-fi).. • 
Expli tit directions for a variety of original Indian crafts including 
Instructions for i^inia4;u.re and full size models. of homes an4 artifacts 
using inexpensive readilv available materials. . 

Donian, Edith and Wilson^ Hokahey! Aipeirican Indians Then and 

. McGraw-Hiil.l , 3957; (grades 5 and up) $4.50. 

An auth€?ntic, factual account of how the Amerrican Indians^ adapted 
to and lived in the various geographical areas of tha United States. 
It is a successful attempt to eradicate the stereotyped picture of 

. ^ the Indian created by TV,' movies, and many historical accounts. 

, \ . Great emphasis is placed on the contriljutions ^f the^ Indian to our 
sbclety. Current problems of the Indians are discussej^ in the last 
chapter. Pronounciation helps are included throughout the text 
and the cultural traits of each group listed at- the end of e^ch 
chapter; Illustrations and mapsf are relevant to. the text and are 
authentic, ^ood bibliography and index. 

Famous Indians; A Collection of Short Biographies > Washington, D-C.j.-U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966, $ 735. ^ . ' 

Hofsinde, Robert. Indian Beadwork . New York: Morrow, 1958, 12? pp.,. 
illus., (5-7), $2.94, $ .50 (paper). 

Handbook on vari-ous types ^f beading methods and articles which 
can be made using beadwork as decoration; Clear detailed Instruct-* 
' ions. ' 

Hunt, W. Ben. The. Golden Book of Indian Crafts and Lore . Golden" Pres?, 
1954, illus., map. 111 pp, , (4-7), $1.95.. .J- 
Detailed, descriptive text and pictures of clothes, homes, totem poles, 
dances, btensils, 'and designs with directions and patterns for making 
them. ' * 

Jones, Hettie. The Trees Stand Shining. Illustrated by Robert Andrew Parker. 
' f New York: The Dial Press, 1971, List of Sources. ^Primary-adult).. $4.95. 
Poetry of the North Americ&n Indians arranged ta trace a journey through 
two days time. Exceptional illustration with full color paintings. 
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Leavitt, Jerome E. America and It's Jndians . Chicagq: Children's Press-, 1962^ 
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i : • V ■ - f ^ ^ 

McFarUh, Allan A. A Book of American -Indian Games . New York: Association 
. Press, 1958, (4-9), 53.95, ; / ; ^ " , 

* filves for each of 160 American 'Indtan games: original tribal area, - 

• • 'whether for boys or girls, for what age group (7 to ,11 years;- 1 2-14- 
/ Ayqar^;an?l^,15-18,years), number of players needed whether an liidoor 

' . br;.outaoop'act1vjtyv Both a version of the game as it was played ' 
by Indians and « safer V^erslon for today's use Is Indicated. Most 
of the' games te^iul re little or no equipment. ' . , 

-Marriott*. Alice and Carol K. Rachlln. Amgi^can Indian flythology . New York: 
• Thomafis Y. Crowell , $7.95, 211 pp», lllus. , b1bliog, 1965. 
A collection of stories, some.chanrilng and entertaining^ spnie about 
the grim years of conflict. A, very high level of storytelling. 

McLuhan, T. C. Touch' the Earth . New York: Outerbrldge & Dienstfrey^ . 
Distributed by E. P. Duttoit'S Co., 1971, 185 pp., $6,95, illus. 
Subtitled "A Self Portrait of Ind1ah"Ex1stencg.," Touch the Earth Is 
a selection of 'st'atments and writings by, North American Indians, 

* chosen 'to Illuminate the course of Indian history and the abiding - 
values of Indian life. The passages, .arranged -in four chronological 

' sections, rahge^from the witty, the eloquent, the lyric, to the 
deeply emotional . Together they recount the nature and. fate of the 
Indian way of life and how it now seeks to revive itself as a . 
self-affirming cultural, force. Illustrated with exceUerit and authen- 
tic photos 'of Ameri(:an ^Indians. • 

. Hilton, John R. (ed.) The American Irfdi an Speaks:. Vennllllori, 5.P»», 
' ' University of South Dakota Press, 1969, $3.00, 

• Poetry, fiction, art, musib, commentary of modern Americaii Indians. 

Momaday, Natachee Scott, (ed.) American Indian. Auttfbrs, Boston;' Houghton 
Mifflin, 1971,. 151 pp., $1.50, (papeir), when purchased through a school 
system. ' : - , 
This book contains 26 examples of .the work of American Indian authors. 
, Three types of works are Included: the oral literature bf Indians 
•in the form of legends, chants, prayers, and poems; historical anji 
biographical recordings of those Indians who told theiif' stories to 
^ others thT*ough interpreters; and' the fiction, non-fiction, and 

poetry. of 20th 'Century Indians who have adopted the English -language 
as a creative form of communication. Discussibn questions follow . 
^each section. . - 

Norbeck;" Oscar E. Book, of Indian Life" Crafts. New York: Association Press, 
W66, 346 pp., (Grade 5 and up), $6.95. 

' Step-^y-step instruction and numerous detailed diagrams show hobbyists, 
handicraft counselors, campers, and other interested persons how to^ 
carry out, projects involving cbstume, weaving, ar^sj-and decorations,, 
foods and clothing, dwellings, hunting equipment, and other areas 
of Indian life. 
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PAMPHUTS ON AMERICAN INDIANS! U.S', Department of the*" Interior,°Bureay 
• of Indian .Affairs, 1968. 15^ each; Grades 5 and" up. ' 
' Each of the below listed pampWets presents 'the ..tribes Hf) the . • ». . 
respective geographic areas as they are living in, the twentieth . r 
century. Illustrated with photographs and paintings! Includes . 
a^list of places -to go* and things t;o see on or neeir the Indian 
Jleservatioris in the area, ' 

INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST. ■ ' > - . / ' . 

Source: Superintendent of Documents . U.S. Government Printing-office., 
Washington, D.C. ' . . - ./ 

Rambeau, John and Nancy, and Gross, Richard. Chumash Boy. San Francisco: 

Field E<lucational Publications, 1968, 39 pp., (grades 3-6), $2.00. ^ ' 
This excellent bpok for young readers cdhtains a story and .a brief histori 
, ' cal study 4if the American "Indian, from 1500 to ^he present, particularly 
, in his contacts wjl,th 'white men. Tf]e»story is of a Chumash (California') 
boy in 1542 who seeks his family in order to "disprove the charges of 
cowardice made by his uncle, and includes rnany fascinating details of 
\ ChumaSh ,lif|. ' . ' , . .. • . f " 
\ - Association .On American Indian Affairs. . 

Salomon, Hulian H. The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore. Harper. Illus., 
\ 1928, $5.95, (Grades 4 and up). ] ^ J 

^ Examines the^arts, crafts, customs, music » and ceremonials of the 

Indians of the United States, and gives explicit dft:ection and diagrams 
for making many of the objects. The beauty and craftsmanship of Indian 
arts- and crafts is freely praised. The author, -a fong-tlme Boy Scout 
- executive, has written the book In such a- way as. to encbyrage both 
Indian and non-Indian youngsters to appreciate and use many Indian . - 
things. • 

Sutton, Felix. The How and Why Wonder Botik of North AmaHcan Indians. 
"New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1965. . — 

« 

White^rd, A. H. North American Indian Arts. New York: Golden Press, 1970. " 

Worthylake, Mar*y M. Nika tllahee (My Homeland) . Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
'Inc., 1962. ■ . ■ 

Yellow Robe, Ruth. (Lacotawin), An Album of the American Indian. Watts, 1969, 

(4-7), $3.95. : : — - - ' 

written by-a woman.of Sioux ancestry, this is a good summation from 
an Indian point of view, of the experiences of the Indian in America. 
Begins with a brief survey of major Indian cultures as they existed 
before the white man came, then tells ther story of the Indian wars 
and of life on reservations yyhi^h followed, .Concludes with a dls- 

• ' cusslon of Indian people today. A very attractive book. Illustrated 
with numero.us old*pr1>its and photographs.' 
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Topic #1: Early Life of the It^dfcms. of Washington State 

Books and Pamphlets • 

Anderson, Sydney. The Liv6$ of Animals . Mankato, Minn.: Creative Education- 
al Society in cooperation wi.th the American Museum of • Natural History; 
; New York, 1966.,, * , " 

Andrews, Roy C. All About Whales . Eau Claire, Wise: E, M. Hale & Co., 
1954. ' • 

Primary - easy reading. 

Angulo, Jaime de, Indian Tales. New York: Hill and. Wang', 1953. 

: California Indians. ' ^ . ^ • 

* 

Beatty, P. Squaw Dog . New York: Morrow, 1965 (4-6) $3.75. > 
• Story abqut tfie Quilleute Indians. ' 

. ' "j < . , . ' 

Beck, Ethel Fyles. Lummi IndlarV-How Stories. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers; Ltd. 1^55 (MMllus. • 

Berg, Leila. Folk Tales for Reading and Telling. New York: The World 

Publishing Co, 1966. , - • ' 

Brindze, Ruth. \The Story of the Totem Pole. Ill us. by Yef.fe KimbaTl. 

New York: \ Vanguard, 1951, 62 pp. 111us.,(4-6) $3.95. * - 

Simple explanation of how the Northwestern Indians carved their 
history and legends on totem poles. Includes brief stories about 
^. specific poles and ?ome. informatfon on how to read the carvings-. 
Striking Illustrations by an Indian artist'. • ' - 

Brown^ Vinson. Exploring Pacific Coast Tide Podls. .Hea1dsburg> California: 
Naturegraph Company, 1966. ^ . 

/ Intennediate and Secondary. ^ . . 

Chandler, Edna W. Xittle WoTf and the Thundfer Stick. Chicago: Benefic 
Press, 1956. ^ 

Clarf;, Ann Nolan. The Little Indian Baskfet Maker. Chicago: Melmont, 1957 
^ ' • $2.50 (Grades 1-5) 31 pp, ilTus. by Harrison Begay. 

This is an outstanding description of Papago basketry written for 
j^oung readers. A Papago Indian girl describes how she learns-to 
make baskets, anci the simple story includes a we^alth of datails 
. about how materials are prepared, the meanings jof various designs, 
' ^ and the use made- of baskets in daily living, me illustrations 
' -are colorful and appealing. / % ^ 

Clairk, Ella. Indian Legends of the Pjacific Northwest . ^ 
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Cody, Iron Eyes ,Clndi an Talk, Hand Signals of the Anierlcan Indians. 
Healdsburgiy California: Natgregraph Publishers. 

Coolldge, Olivia. ' Greek Myths . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1949. 

Crampton, Charles. The Junior Basket Maker . Peoria, Illinois: A. B^nett 
Co., Ihc, 1955: 

'D'Amato, Janet and Alex. Indian Crafts. New York: The Lion Press'. 1968. 

D'AulaJre, Ingri and Edgar P. Book of Greek Myths . New York: Doubleday 
■& Co. , Inc. , 1962. 

Bres.ner, Simon. Rivers of Destiny. London: . Aldus Books, 1971. 

Durham, 9ill. Indian Canoes of the Northwest . Seattle CoppeY^'jCanoe Press, 
1960, ^ 

Farfe, Peter. The Land and Wildlife 6f North Americk . New York: Time 
. Incorporated, 1964. • 

Farquhar, Margaret C, Indian Children of America ./ Illus. by Brinton 
Turkle. New -York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1964, (Grades • 
2-4) $4.50. , « ' 

' the daily li^ of Indian children from tribes of the 'Eastern 
: Woodlands, the Great Plains, the Pueblos, and the Northwest Coast. 

• * # t 

Fisher* Olive and Clara Tyner. Stories from Totem, Tipi and Tumpline^ 
Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1955. ^ 



Glass, Paul. Songs and Stories of the North American Indians. New ' 
York: Grosset an^Dunl;ap., 1968. ^ ~ 

Graves, Robert. Greek Gods and Heroes . New ..York:* Doubleday and Co., 

Inc., 1960"; ' . , ' .. .*[ . 

Haines, Francis. ' Indians of the Great Basin and Plateau. New York: 
' G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1970. - \ T 

Harris,- Christie. Raven's cW . New Yoirk: , Ath^neum, 1966. ' - 

Harris, Christie. Once Upon a Totem . Atheneum, 1963, (4-7) •$3.i^0. 

Five folk tal?s of Indians of the Pacific Northwest from Alaska 
to Oregon, plus background on customs and traditions. .The myths 
and legends are not only suspenseful tales but relay a great deal 
* ' about the courage of the Indian, his noble. character and his 
' spiritual beliefs. The black and white. woodcuts add tnuch to the 
feeling- of the legends.. » 
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^ Topip #1 - _ 
,y>age 3- * 

Heady> Eleanor" B. Tales of the ■NimlS'oo; ' ^rom the Land'of the Ne'z 

' , Perce Indians^ New York: - The World Publishing Co., -1970. ' . * 

—————— ■• , , - K 

> Hertzberg, Hazel W. The Great Tree and' the- Idnghouse*. The Cult'uVg of ^ 
the Iroquois. New York: The MacmillaTKConipany, 1966. 

, Hbfftne,^Lyla. Running Elk> New York: . 6obbs-Merrill Co. , T957, 108 pp, 
* (grades 3-5) $2.75.^ A ' /' - , ' ^ ^ 

Runnirig Elk Is a yoUng 7\rikara boy of ^.tlie^past who wants to b^ 
•.thei medicine man, the healer, of his* tribe. Before he can do this, 
he must learn strength and courage and thoughtfulness for the 
needs of ^ther,.^ . > ^ ' * ^ 

'^(^ - Association, on American Indian- Affairs ' 

Hofsinde, Robert. Indian Costumes . New 'York: 'William Morrow and 
Company, 1968.^ - ' 

' ' ' . , - ♦ ' * ^ " . 

HofSTinde, Rpj^ert. Indian fishing and Camping . New York; William Morrow 
, . and Co., 1963. ^ . / ' 

Hofsinde, 'Robert/ Indian Hunting . New York: Wi Uiam .Morrow and Co. , 1962. 

Hofsindfe, Roberta Indian MQsic Makers^ New Ybrk: Wm. Morrow & C&r,. 19.67, 
/ . 96 pp. $3.25 (Grades 3-5). • - - - . 

* ; Presents a fund of interesting material^ on Indian songs and musical 
/ instlruments and describes the many times in an Indian's life when 
^ singing played an important .role. The book includes the words, and 

, music of a number^of Indian songs. 

^ Hofsinde, Robert. Indians at Home . New Yari: Morrow, ,1964, PLB $3.14, 
^ ' illus., (grades 4-6). ^ ■ ^ 

Teachers will find this book excellent as resource material in 
social studies projects. The author presents a wealth of anthro- 
pological information in lucid, interesting descriptions of 
. Amer;ican Indian cultures. He includes descriptions of the linguistic 
relations of major Indian tribes. The descriptions of the techniques 
— used in building various types, of houses provide a basis for dis- 
cussing many aspects 6f family jife and tribal customs. The chapters 
are short, :the illustrations detailed,' and the size of the print will 
/ appeal Jo young readers. _^ * ^ ^ 

'Holling, Honing C,- The Book of Indians . New/ork': Pmt & Munk, 1962, 1.23 
. • pp, $3.50, glossary (grades 4-7), lllys'. ' ■ 

Dally life o-^ Indian children from tribes /ormerly living throughout. 
North America. " • ' . - • 

Hosford, Dorothy. Thunder of the Gods . New York:^ Henry Holt and Co, 1952. 

Houston, James.. Eagle Mask . New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966, 63 
pp. illu^. $3.00 (grades 3-5) ' , ° 

A young prince of a Northwest Indian tribe o^, long ago must go 
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> , - ■ ' « ■ • 

through tne endurance trials, rituals, and .celebrations^ that » 
'•his. Mmfng of age.'vjh.'is quite "detailed and authentic story of , 
SHemshcin «nd "b'is fiTend relates the adventure's "of a boy who must 
learn to accept *be'ch3ft.lenges ^nd^'responsibilitles of manhood. 
• -^^ . ' / - Association on ^ri„can Indixin Affairs 

Hult,'Rtjby"El. The Untamed 'Olynipicst fite Story of a Peninsula. Portland, 
-Oregon-: Binfords -antf Mort, 1971 . ~ 

■ . ■•' , ' •/ 

Jenkins, Mildred. Before the White ManJIame. -182 pp. . ill us. 

Through the eyes, and ears. of -two little Northwest Coast Indians, 
' ^w6 Team how the Pacific Coas|\^ndians really lived in the dc^ys 
(, before the coming of the.white man - their annual deer hunts-, how 
the 'great salmon Vuns:, and Incient ceremonies; iiow they cooked 
their salmon, made their,jclothe^^ and carved their tools and 
dishes. ' ■ . 

• ' • > . • ' ' — — "T" 

. «" - V!. - 

Junell, Joseph & Emily «Jones.. Exp Tori ng the Northwest. Chicago: Follett 
, PuBllshing Co., 1961. ' .''"^ .- ^ 

Keithahn^ Edward.- Monuments in Cedar . Seattle, Washington: Superior Pub- 
lishing CoTipanyrT5557"T?Op^ bibliog,?.phQtograp^^ 
references. (Grades 7-§dult)C .1 ' . ' 

Comprehensive study "af the evolution ahd significance of totem 
.symbolism of the Canadian^ and Alaska Indians. , 

Kirk, Ruth. The Oldest Man in Amenica^ New York: Harcourt Brace, 
JovanQv.ich, Inp. , 1970, 100 pp., illusVindex, tnaps. « • 
Story of the exploration of the Marmeis Rock Shelter^on the Balouse . 
River in southeastern Washington. » ^ * . ' ^ 

Kirk, Ruttf. The Olympic Seashore , port Angeles*, Wa: 'Olympic Natura.t History 
■ ■ I, 19§2.7 v""^' 
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Martin, Fr^n. Nine Tales of Coyote. New York" :^. Harper & Rw, ^950, $3.95. * 
' r;i.us,,,( grades 4-6). 
. ^ i. ' Coyote, a nimble-witted trickstfer, is the centr«tiPtgure in this 
h collection of NezPerce^In^di an Jegends of, the /time when .animals 

ruled the world before, the coming of the human race. - i^, 

Martin, [:ran. Nine Tales of Raven. New York: / Harper & Row^ 1951 , 60 pp., - 
. il.lus, $3.95. ] . ^ . 

Here are more legends compiled |y the author of Nine-Taliss of Coyote. 
These dynamic stories contain as muqh zest and humor as the "Coyote" 
collection. ^ , . • 

- Association on ^rican I nai an Affairs 

Matson, Emerson N. Longhouse Legftnds . Nelsph.:l968, illus, ^(4-7) $3.50. 
Pacific Northwest Indian ffiytns delightrulTy illustrated and ^re- 
taining the lilt of the spoken wor^;, egich is introduced with brief " 
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B4ge 5 . ' ^ 

. background information explaining their significance in relation 
to. the beliefs, cgstoms, and ceremonies of Pacific Coast Indians, 
f Collected by a Tacoma, Was.hington newspaper editor and translated 
with the help of aSwinomish chief. . . w 

. • ^ •• '. 

Mayoi , Lurl ine Bowles . The Talking Totem" Pole; The Tales It Told to - 
the Indian Children of the Northwest . '■ 

Phleger, Fred. The Whales Go By. New York: Rapdom House, Inc.; 1959.^ 

Primary. • ' > . - • . - ^ 

•' , . « ' . 

Picard, Barbara Leonie. Celtic TaTes. New -York: Criterion Books,. 1964. 

; ' ^ s ' ■ 

Pose,ll, Elsa. The True Book of Whales and Other Sea Hammals . Chicago; 
Children's Press, 1963. I ] ~ 

Powers, Mabel. Stories the> Iroquois Tell Their Children. New York: 
American Book Con?)any, 1917. '■ • 

Sandoz, Mari. The' Horsecatchef- ?fff1ade1phia:' Westminster Press, 1957, 
$3.50 (grades 6 to young'adults).^ ■ ' .. 

The Wkshinqton- Post described this book as "the poignant ,^ensitive, ' 
compelling story of a Cheyenne youth... who did not want to kill ,or j 
to become a warrior." , , ^ 

- Association on Amej^ican Indian Affairs 
* ' . ' • ' - ■• * ' . 

-Schultz, James W. The Trail of the Spanish Horse. Boston: 'Houghton^ • 
Mifflin, 1960, 213 pp. (4-7>^.,25. , • ' , ' 

^This is a suspenseful story of two Blackfeet almost-brothers of . 
the past in their attefnpt to recover a stolen horse from th^ 
Cheyenne. It includes accurate and comprehensive descriptions of 
rituals, »*equi rements for becoming a warrior, and Indian life in 
the Northwest Plains. . . ; . 

•• ♦ - Association on American' Indian Affairs , 

Schweitzer, Byrd Baylor. One Sfiiall Blue Bead. New York: Macmillan, 1965,,. 
$3.50-, PLB $3.72, ill. (K-6) 40 pp. 

Love is the central them of this bjook.. The authdr has selected a 
prehistoric setting for a moving account, of what Jife' may have been 
- - like -centuries ago when Papag.o' Indian lands, around Tucson, Arizona 
were occupied by an' unknown people. Artist and author have combined'' 
their skills to present their personal insights into what the thoughts 
and feelings of early p'eople must have been when faced witfi the' strange 
. . and. unknown. It is difficult to -say that this, is a book just for • 
children because there is s6 much said so simply as one reads with a 
receptive mind. * ^ . , 

Sharp, -Edith Lambert. Nkwala . Little, Brown, and Co., ]S§&» illus., (5-8) 
$3*9S* * , ♦ * 

Nkwala tells the" story of a twelve-year-old Indian boy of the Spokan 

■ ■ ' ~ f 
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Topic #1 . / ' ^ * . . 

Page 6 , ;•, ' • 

tribe, and. how he becomes a hian. The faihily and tribal life is 
beautifully described, as is NkwaTa's courage in preventing war 
. between |)is tribe gnd th,at of the Okanagons. An exciting tale that 
' will hold tJhe interest of the most relectant reader. 

Tomkins, William. Indian Sign Language . New York: Dover ^Publl cations. • 
$1.25 (paper). 

Includes a. wide range of ^vocabulary that Indian tribes who ?p6ke 
different languages used to communicate with one another. ^ 

Warner, RexC^ Men and Gods . New Yo^: Looking Glass Library, 1959* 
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Topic 42: The Indians of Washington State Encounter NOn-^lrtdians 

Books and Pamphlets " ' / . ' • 

Arnold i Elliot^; Broken Arrow, New York: Duetl i Sloan, and Pearpe, 1954, 
$4.95, lllus. (grades 5-9) • ' - 

the setjcing, is Arizona one hundred years ago. The story is based 
on his^Hcal. incidents and refers to people living in Tucson-at 
the time.' The author delscribes friendships between Apache Indians 
and whites as well as the arrogant stupidity on the part of whites 
that/result^jdirt- misunderstandings and bloody ^conflicts. 

Baker, Betty. ■ Killer-of-Death. New Vork: -Harper &.Row, 1963, 142 pp, 
(Grades 4-y) $2.^S. 

Killer-of -Death is the son of, an Apache; chief, -growing to manhood 
> In thejast years of his tribe's freedom. He first learns-.such 

basic things as hunting for food^ later* competes for the Jrand of^ . 
Ipvely Shy Maid, and finally must^ope with the dreadful life of 
^ the reservation. Tb6 skills, customs, and fierce pride of the 
Apaches are well communicated here, as ^s a gripping sense of • 
their doom. • ^ ^ - . 

^ - Association on American Indian Affairs 

Barker, Burt* Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin: Written .at Fort Vancouver* 

\ • 

Biddle, Nicholas, • The Journals of the Expedition Und6r the'Gommand 

I of Captains Lewis ^and CI ark . ^ ] _ - 

Davis, Russell and Brent Ashabranher. iChief Joseph: War. Chief of the ^ 
Ne2 Perce. McGraw-Hill, 1962, 190 pp., illus, map (5*7) $3.25. 
The Nez Perce, who had always^ lived iri peace with the whites, . 
; * were dismayed and angry when General Howard demanded that they « 
leave their much-loved land, Wallowa. Chief Joseph saw the futility 
of resistance, but he was forced into war and led his' people in 
their bitter exodus towards Xanada. Excellent material on Indian 
lore. ' ; ; 1^. v/ 

Emmons, Delia Gould.'* Leschi of the Nisquallies . Minneapolis: T. S. 

, Defnison 8(Co., Inc. , 1965, 401 pp. , maps, bibliog.^ (6r9) $5<95., 



Fall, Thomas.' Wild Boy . Dial, 1965, PlfB $2.25,.illus-,(Grades 4-7). 
^ During his dramatic and dangerous encounter with the most feared 
mustang of the plains, Roberto comes to terms with ooth his mixed.* 
heritage and the warring groups of the Southwest. 

Hart, Herbert jji. Old Rorts ofv^e Northwest. ^ ^ - ' 

Hqfsinde, Robert. The Indian and His Horse . New Yofk: Wm. Morrow & Co., 
1960, 96 pp. (grades 4-7) $3.14 PLB. 

In this member of an outstanding series, Mr. i<ofsiride details the 
introduction of the horse to Nonth America by the Spaniards and the 
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^ dramatic cultural dhanges. that resulted among jii^TJif^ The . 

importance of these valuable animals for Work, pleaStire, and war '■ 
' is authenfically described. • , ♦ ' 'w-**^ 

. - Association on American Indian Affairs * • %- ^' 
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Lampman» Evelyn Sibley. Cayuse Courage . (5-8). . ■ ^ 

"In 1847, Cayuse Indians attacKed an American* mission in present . 
day Washington, killing th^ mission head, Dr. Marcus Whitman and , 
his wife, among others. This excellent novel focuses on the disr . • 
J illusionifientS and misunderstandings that led to the attack, from 
•"^ the viewpo'int o.f.jin Indian hoy. The whole tragedy of Iridian. 

relations lies in this brief story to! rf. effectively and. with* passion." 
- New York Times Book Review - t., . , 

' Uampman, Evelyn Sibley. Once Upon the Little Big Horn. New York; Thomas-, 

<Y. Xrowell -Company, 1971, 159 pp. i^us. by John Gi^etzer, $4^.50. , ; 
(Grades 5-9^ ^ * . 

Account of I'Custer's Last Stand" against Sitting Bull.. Covers the 
. * ' four days of the battle telling the story from the Indian and Urjited * 
States Arriiy point? of view. Fast moving account that has been care- 
' fully researched. , . . ' ■ 

LampmanT Evelyn Sibley. »The Year of-Sfflatl-Shadow . New Yprk: Harcourt-Brace 

Jovanovich^ Inc., 1971 , 190 pp., ?4.|5^., (5-8) ^ 
u. Novel about the fragile- relations between whites'-^nd Indians in the 

Northwest toward the end" of the nineteenth century as experienced 
/ by an eleven-year-old Indian boy.. . ^ 

Levenson, Dorothy. Homesteaders and. Indians. New York; Franklin Watts-, 
Inc., 1971. ^ ' T ' . . 




Leeming, Joseph. Fun Wi^h Beads. New Ybyk; J. B. LippTncott Co., 1954. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth l?ider. Chief Joseph -^ Guardian of His Peop-le, 
, Champaign, Illinois: Garrjard Publishing Co., 1969. • 

Montgomery^! izabeth R. ' Chief Seattle^ Great Statesman. Garrard, 1966, 
Indian Bffejs Series, (3-5) $2.39. ^ ^ " 
A- biograp"hy of the Chief of a )^est Coast tribe wWich shows that the 
Indians were wealthy and comfortable until white settlers* the- . 
. soldiers, and Governor Stevens forced Seattle^to' sign a treaty re- 
dStricting all Indians of the area to the Ni squally Reservation. 
When the United States Govemmen^t failed td^keep. treaty promises, 
war and trduble^fol lowed. 

* \ - , ■ 

Morenus, Ricard. The Hudsoh's Bay Company. Eau Claire Wisfconsin: 'E. M. ' 
Hale apd Co;^ 1956. ^ . ,. "\ 

Pollock, Dean. Josepht Chief of the Nez Perce . Portland, .Wgon: Binford§ 
and Mort. 1950, illusW, maps, (4-8). 
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Riih, Wtlliam Marshall. Red- Fox of the Ki napoo . New York: David McKay 
Com{iany, Inc., 1949, 279 pp. 

1872 Battle of Bear Paws (Nez Perce). 

•< • « • •. ■ 

Schiiltz, James W. With the Imjians in the Rockies. Boston: Houahton- 
. Mifflin, I960,, 228 pp., $3.25 (4-7)..- • 

Emphasizing Jfehe rigors of frontier life, this story concerns an 
Indian boy (Blackfeet) and a white boy who must depend upon each 
other for survival. Faced withi widely contrasting value systems 
and cultures', the two boys must integrate them,, and do, with grow- 
ing friendship and respect for each other. 

- Association on American Indian Affairs 

« » 

Speck, Gordon. Northwest Explorations. Portland, Oregon: Binfords and Mort 
. . Publishers, 1970. 
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Topic §3:' Modem Life of the Indians of Washington State 



Books and Pamphlets • ' . , . 

— — [ \ .- - 

Allen, T. D. Tall As Great Standing Rock . Philadelphia: Westminister, 1963, 
$3.25 (grades 5-9). t 
Story of culture conflict experienced by modern adoles.cent Navaho boy. 
' The plot is exciting and the characters portrayed with sensitivity. 

American Indian Calendar. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 20? Gracles 4 and up. . ' . • ■ 

Lists by State the dates when costumed ceremonials, dances, feast, 
and celebrations take place: PubVished yearly. 
Source: Superintendent of Document, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington D.C., " , - ' . - 

Anthology of Poetry and Verse . 196S, 20*, Grades S and up. . - 

These poems, Vritten by Indian students of^ today, are' very relevant 
anU express the feelings of Indian people in a most poignjint manner. 
Valuable for any teacher doing a unit on American Indian literature. 
Source: Institute of American Indian Arts, Cerillds Road, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 87501. . . *• 

Armer, L.A. Waterless Mountain. McKay, $4.95, PLB'$4.19 (young adults). 
A leisurely-paced story, told with sympathetic understanding, of a 
young Navaho boy, his' home *life, and^'the shock he ejxperiences at his 
firs.t contact with urban civilizatipn.' > > - 

Borland, Hal. When the Legends Die . New York.; Bantam* Bojiks, 1963, $ ".75, 
' , 216 pp. ^ : , ■ , 

A novCT abou,t a modern Ute Indian who experiences cultural conflict 

between his experiences in the wjlderness, on the^reservation ,and on 

the rodeo* circuit. • . ' 

"Deserves to be ranked with the thrfee or four masterful works of 

fiction about the Am^icanVIndlin." 

-.Saturd^iy Review ^ 

4 

Bulla, Clyde Robert. Eagle Feather. T: Y. Crowell Co., 1953, illu^., music, 

$3.95, 87 pp, ill us. by Tom Two Arrows, (grades 4?6). 
: Following an unthinking act. Eagle Feather must work all summerrfor 
a crafty cousin," but he looks forward to school in the. fall. 'When 
his cousin refuses to let him go to school. Eagle Fejathec runs away. 
Eagle Feather is portrayed as a resi,ourcef ul , responsible,' courageotis 
boy who faces difficult situations with unusual maturity. 'Told simply 
and sympathetically, this story gives a good piclure of Navaho Indian 

^ Iffe. Three songs are included. . '\ ''-j' 

Bulla', Clyde R; Indian Hill. New York:"^ Thomas Crowell Co., -1963, 74' pp. 
$3.00 (grades 4-6) 

This is a sensitively told story of an eleven year old Navaho. boy's 
difficult acceptance of life in the city. The gentleness and strength 

l?4^ , ' ' 
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of his family and his own reactions are perceptively and "honestly . 
. \ presented. - Association on Americarr-Indian Affairs:" . ° 

Clark, Ann N^olan. tittle Navaho -Bluebird . Viking, .1943, $3.25 PLB.-$3.19, 

lllus. by Paul Untz, 143 pp., (grades 4-6). Home was , still beautiful to A 
D8li - the friendly hogan, the singing Mother at the loom - but Big Brother 
h$d gone to the White Man's World and had not returned. Now the elder 
.sister was going. Doli hated the White Man's World. This is the story of 
her growing up and the trail she followed to the knowledge that the .Red- 
Man and the White are no longer enemies. The quiet beauty of thq Navaho 
. country is fully realized in the pictures and text af Xhii sensitive«,story. 

. r "^^3 • 

Cockstaker, Frederick J. (Oneida).. The American Indian In Graduate' Studies . 
1957, 399 pp. ^ 

Dozier, Tdward P. (Tewa). "The Teacher and the Indian Studenjt", In 
Freedomways , vol 9. no. 4. Fall, 1969, 328-333 pp. ' , 

* 

Dumont, Robert V. Jr., (A^si'niboine) . ' Formal Education In An American Indian 
Community . Co-authored by Murray- L.- and Rosalie H. Wax. 

Fuller, lola. Loon Feather > Harcourt, 1940, $4.75^, paperback $ .95, (young ^ 
|dult). A near classic, the story tells of an Indian girl who returned 
from a white world to her tribe. * ^ 



Hoffine, Lylal Carol Blue Wing . .New York: David McKay, 1967, 214 pp. ^ 
(6-youhei adult) $4,50. Obdern-day Dakota 'Sioux girl at college mubt 
,face the question of whether or not to return to her reservation aftel^com- 
pleting her schooling. The book is honest and understanding about the) . 
difficulties involved in such a decision. - Association on American Ind. Affairs^ 

, Hoffine, Lyl?. The Eagle Feather Prize . NeW York: David McKay Co. , 1962, 

149 pp.,' (grades 4-7) $3.11 PLB. Billy Youngbear, a Mandan Indian boy of. \ 
today, wants a pony to win a calf-rbpirig contest at the Fair, but his father ^ 
encourages Bi'lly to concentrate on raising a fine 4H calf. The author gives', 
an understanding picture of ranching life on a North Dakota Indian reserva- 
tion. - Association on American Indian Affairs. • 

f ■ ., ■ 

"Hpffine, Lyla. Jennie's Mandan Bowl . lllus., by Larry Toschik. New York: 
David McKay Co., 1960, 130 pp., PLB: $2.96 (grades 3-5). Jennie Youngbear 
is a modern Mandan Indian girl of North' Dakota. who i;5 too shy to speak up ' - 
.in school and feels some shame at being an Indian. The summer spent.learnir)^ 
of Mandan skills and history gives' her the self-pride to overcome these pro- 
blems. An^xcel lent book. - Association on American Indian. Affairs. 

Institui^f *Amer4can Indian. Arts Students, Anthologj^ of Poetry and Verse . 
WaSnington, D.C. : United States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affiars. '1965, 27 jip. $ .50. Order from Publications Service 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. ' ' , , 

Written by students in creative -writing glasses and, clubs durtng the 
first three years of operation (1962-5) of The Institute of American ' 
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Indian Arts, Santa Fe, New Mexico. , , 

Kirk, Ruth. David. Young Chief of the Quileutes: An American Indian Today. 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1967, (3-5) $3.25. 

The story of an eleven-year-old chief of the Cuileutes, David Hudson, 
.and of present'-day^Quileute Ind'i.ans. The dicoton\y between the two 
worlds of the Quireutes cot^ perhaps be explained better vyith reasons 
why "the old ways are "dying" Vath6-r than repeating the phrase. The 
best feature of this book is the excellent photography. It might be 
used with intermediate .children in social studies work oni man and his ' 
environment or on family life. 

Umpman, Evelyn Sibley, i Navaho Sister. Doubleday, 1956^ illus., $3.50, 
189 pp., (grades 4T7r ~ 

Story of Sad Gjrl who went from her Arizona home to the Chemawa Indian 
School in Oregon. An interesting picture of the ^adjustments that 
Indian children from the reservations must make when they attend school 
for. the first time and many girls will 'find in Sad Girl',s problem and 
her way of meeting it, sihiilar to theiV own problems.. 

Lauritzen, Jon reed.- The Ordeal of the Young Hunter . Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1954, $3.75, 243 pp., illus. by Navaho, Hoke Denetsosie, 
(grades 5-7). . ^ 

A-penetrating story of a. young Navaho Indian boy's maturing and of his 
growing understanding of the values of hjs own culture and of that of 
the white man. , ^ - ^ ' ' 

A good introduction to the conflict of old and new ide^s and to the 
situation of the Indian today. 

McKeown, Martha Ferguson. Come to Our Salmon Feast . Portland, Oregon: 
Binsford and MOrt, 1959, (3-5), $3.00. 

Tells the story of Indians today and the salmon industry on the 
Columbia River, to the Indians, the salmon. has a Religious as well as . 
economic significance. 

> ' . • 

McKeown, Martha. Linda's Indian Home . Portland; Binfords and l!^ort,79 pp., ' 
irilus. (intermediate). ~ 

A true story of a little Indian girl who lived with her family in the . 
fishing village of Celilo Falls on the Columbia River. It teTls the 
>^ history and Ijgends and day-to-day liyes of these River Indians, and 
alV aboiit Chief.Tomtny Thompson, the leader and teacher of the Wy-iams. 
The 38 full -page photographs -showing Linda, her family, and the little 
' fishing village - were taken before the Dalles Dam changed their way of 
^ life. Good-^Hotographs. Text somewhat pat»»onizing. 

Momaday, N. Scotr. House Made of Dawn , New York: Harper and Row, 1966, 
'New York: New American Library," Signet Books, $ .95. 
This first novel, by a Kiowa Indi.an, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1969. 
The book depicts the tragedy of the, modern Jndian torn between the 
white and Indian -worlds. / 
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• Montgomery, Jean. The Wrath of Cavote. Morrow, 1968, $3.95, ill us., ' / 

(grades J-9). * . , • 

A hauntingly tragic story of tHe California Mfwok pisople'whose 

• diminishing life as a tribe still gives evidence of former dignity 

* and grace. , ^' ' 

Poetry by American Indians (1969-1 970 1. Olypipfa, Washington: \washington 
' " State superintendent of Public instruction. ' ^ 

Poetry and artwork of modern Northwest Indians. ' ^ 

A Report; Master Carvers^ of the Lummi and Their Apprentices. Seattle, 
Washington : Qraftsman and Met Press, 197K Published by Whatcom 

• ' Museum of History and Art, Belli ngham, Washington. Photographer: 

•Mary Randlett.-^— ^ ' , - " • 

Beautifully illustrated ajpcount of the craft o"f the two remaining 
; -master carvers of^^ lummi tribe as they endeavor to transmit their 
^> skills to young Luinmi apprentices. ' ^ ' , ^ 

Thompson, Hildegard. Getting to Know American Indians Today* New York: 
Coward-McCann^ 1965, PLB $2.86, illus. by Shannon Stirnweis^. . 
This is an outstanding non-fictioji title for^prlmary level readers^ 
, that merits, the special attention of both parents and teachers Inter* 
" ested in developing inter-cultural understanding and appreciation. ^ 
^ The book describes problems faced by Indian groups undergoing cultural 
" transition in terms young readers can understand. Includes mistakes 
made by white men in their relattlpns with Indians. Explains what is 
being done now to help .various Vibes help themselves. L^fe 6n and 
'off the reservation described, the Inter-Mountain Tribat Schqol, a 
boarding school in Utah, is mentioned itt considerable detail. A 
section describing outstanding contemporary Americans ^f Indian descent 
is included. 

\ ■ . ^ ' ; 

Voss, Carroll. White Cap for Rechinda . New York: Ives Washburn, 1966, - 
171 pp. , $3.75. ^ . 

This is the story of a* contemporary Dakota Sioux, girl trying to get 
through nursing school and her attempt at a resolution of Indian-White 
cultural conflicts. The book is sympathetic and accurate in it*s 
description of this uniquely modern problem. 
: , - Associatix)n on American Indian Affairs. 
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General Background: Course Content 



Books and Pamphlets 

American Indian Women's Service Leadufe Cookbook . Seattle Indian Center 

American Indians . (Pamphlet Collections) Thirteen booklets about, Indian 
tribes of the Eastern Seaboard, the Great Lakes area., the Gulf Coast 
. states,. the Central Plains,, the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming, Oklahoma, 
the Lower Plateau, Arizona, New Mexico, California, the Northwest and 
Alaska jplus the American Indian Calendar of costumed ceremonials, 
dances^ feasts and celebrations. ' ' ^ 
Multi -Media Cataloj^. The Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian 
Education, 1971. Toppenish, Washington 98948. 

AMERICAN INDIANS AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. U.s". Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1965. •$ .20. Grades 8 and up. 
Outlines in brief the historic rel|tipnships between American Indians and 
the Federal Government and describes^ current programs of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The approach is a positive, informational one, present- 
ing none of the controversial attitudes of Indian people toward the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Useful as an introduction to the subject. 
Source:' Superintendent of Documents , U. S. Government Printing Office, 

. ^ Washington, D.C. . - 

Andrews* Ralph W. Curtis' Western Indians . New York: Bonanza Books, 1962. 
Mostly photographs. 

Apple ton, LeRoy. H. American Indian Design and Decoration . New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1,971 , 277 pp., 700 illustrations^ $4.00. 
Formerly titled Indian Art of the Americas. Comprehensive study of 
North and South American design and decoration with excellent color 
plates and many line drawings suitable for duplication. 

Ariss, Robert. Indians of Western North America . Los Angeles County Museum*. 
(Science Series No. 19; Anthropology No. 1), 1955. 

Armstrong, Virginia I., (ed.) 1 Have Spoken; American History Through The 
* Voices of the Indian . Chicaga: Swallow Press, 1971, $6.00 (cloth), $2.95 
(pciper). A collection of Indian speeches concentrating on the»oratory 
• which grew out of Indian and white relationships - .from the time pf 
Henry Hudson tq the take-over of Alcatraz. 

The Art 01 American Indian Cooking . Yeffe Kimball and Jean Anderson, 
Doubleday Co. , 1965. 

Astrov, Margot. (ed.) American Indian Prose and Poetry: An Anthology . 
New York: Capricorn Books, $2.45 (paper), bibliog., index. 

Brophy, William A. and Aberle, Sophie D. The Indian: America's Unfinished 

Business. . Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966, $6.95. ' 
_j A repoj^l: of the Conmissibn on the Rights, Liberties, and Responsibilities 
» of the'^American Indian. 
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Brown, Dee. Bur^'My Heart -At j/ounded Knee . New YorjE? Bantam Books, 1971, 
418 p^., $T.9&,^111us.,' bibllog., index. An Indian history of the American 

* Bryant, Hilda. The Red.Man^in flmerica . Available from the Center for the 
^tii6y of Migrant and Indian Education, Toppenish, WA.» 52 pp., illus. 
yVrfepHnt of a series erf articles that appeared in the Seattle^ Post- 
Intelligencer/ During four month of full-time research, the reporter 
' Interviewed elected officials of fifty different tribfes and government 
officials concerned with Indian affairs. The series is an -attempt to. 
, bridge |he gap between-the condition of America's first citizens and 
the general knowledge of this condition on the part .of the average 
non-Indian American. 

Cahn, Edgar S. (ed.) Our Brother's Keeper: The Indian in White America . 
. ; New York: World Publishing Co.:\ New Community Press, 133 pp., $2.95 * 
(paper), 1969. A history of Indiah relations with the United States 
Government ^nd particularly with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Cash, Joseph H. and Hoover, Herbert T. , Eds. To^ Be An" Indian . New York: 
Holt,. Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1971. ^ 

Cochran, George M. Indian Portraits, of the Pacific ^Northwest . Portland, 
Oregon: Binfords & Mort, 1959* v"" ^ 

Collier^ John. The Indians of the Americas . New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 
\Inc., 1947, 326 pp., illus., maps, suggested readings, index, $8.5p. , 
History of Indians of North and South America from the Paleolithic ^ge 
to the date of publication. Detailed information on early Ihdian-^noft- 
Indian contacts. 



Council on Interracial Books for Children,y(ed.) Chronicles of American 
Indian Protest . Greenwich, Conn.: Fajwcett Premier, 1971 , 373 pp. , 
$4.25 (paper). 7-adult. Thirty-one dopuments written by Indians and 
non-Indians recount Indians' struggle? t^^' survival from th6 16th Cent- 
. ury to the present. Notes>are provided about eaqh db^ument. ^' 

Day, A. Grove. The Sky Clears: Poetry of the American Indians. Lincoln, 
. Nebraska: University of Nebraska Bress, 217 pp., $1.75 (paper) • 
Over 200 poems and lyrics about 40* North American tribes. Includes 
a 14-page "Bibliography on North' American Indian Poetry." , 

Deloria, Vine Jr. Custer Died for Your Sins: An ^ndian Manifesto / 

New York: Macmillan, 1969, 272 pp., $1.25 (paper). Author is a Stand-^ 
ing Rock Sioux and a former Executive Director of the national Congress 
of American Indians. A history of Indian relations with the United 
States 'Government. Discusses stereotypes and. myths about Indians and 
problems of modern day Indians. , * . 

Deloria, Vine Jr., God is Red . New York^ Gossett 9nd Dunlap, 19J3. 

Deloria, Vine, Jr. ^Of Utmost Good Faith . New York: Bantam Books, 1972, 
402 pp., $1.95, suggested reading. 
. The case of the American Indian 'against the Federal Government qf 
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the United States as documented In treaties, speeches, judicial . 
rulings, congressional bills, and hearings from 1830 to the present. 

Deloria, Vine. Jr. We Talk, You Listen . New York: The Macmlllan Co., 
1970, 220 pp., $5.95. • 
. Describes the contributions aspects of Indian culture can make to the 
lives of modern Americans. . ' 

Famous Indians; A Collection of Short Biographies . Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Government Printing afflce, 1965, $ .35. 

Farb, Peter. Man's Rise to Civilization as Shown by the Indians of North ' 
America from Primeval Times to the Coming of t[jg Industrial State. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 35Z pp., illus., $10.00. 
A somewhat controversial introduction to the history and. culture of 
American Indians. 

Forbes, Jack D. " (ed.) The Indian in America's Past . Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentica^al 1 , Spectrum Book, 1964, $1.95 (paper), 
lev pp. ' • ' 
Excerpts from speeches, and statements by Inclians and non- Indians 
touching on a wide variety of subjects such as: Th^ European Sees 
the Native, Voices from Native America, United States Policy, -Con- 
temporary Native Americans. . . y ' '' 

Glubok, Shirley. Tire Art .of the North Amer-tcart Indian . New York: -Harpe? 
and Row, Publishers, 1964. [ ^ ~ ' 

Hagan, William T. American Indians . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961, $1.95, 183 pp., fllus., list of important dates, suggested • 

;* reading, index. /' - •• / ' . 

History of the relations between the Indians and the United States. ' 
Traces the different stages in the encounter and shows the changing 
attitudes of the predominan^t new AmericaTJS toward the Indians. A 
history of American politics and morals. ' 

Hagan, William T. The Indian in American History , Puljlication "No* .50, 
American Historical Association Service Center for Teachers of 
History, 400 A. Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003, 1963, 26 pp., 

$ .50. ' : - • s 

Index to Periodicals and Books on tlative Americans; 1969. San Francisco, 
California: The Indian Historian Press, 1969, $10. 00. \ 
From fields of anthropology, archaeology, history, psychology, geo- 
grapfjy and related disciplines; cross-indexed as to tribe, geogiflaphical 
area, author, \and related subjects. Includes principaLIndian-Jiews- 
papers and periodicals - name of editor, frequency of publication, 
press run, subscription rates, where published, and general content. 
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• Jacobs, Paul and Landau, ,Saul. (eds.) To Serve the DgviK Vol/lr 

• Natives and Slaves. New York: Random House.. 1971 , 379 pp. , $2.45 
(paper j. ^ . • 
Twenty-two documents illustrate Ind1an-nan-Indian .conflict from . 
the 15th to the 20th century; The documents expecially illustrate 
domestic racism in the United States. ; . 

Jones, Hettie. The Trees Stand Shining . Illustrated by Robert Andrew^ 

, Parker. New York: The Dial Press, 1971; List of Sources. (Primary- 
adult), $4.95. ' • 
Poetry of the North American Indians arranged to trace. a journey 
.through two days time. Exceptional illustration with full colbif 
paintings. . - . l 

Josephy, Alvin M.,, Jr. The Indian Heritage of America. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 348 po., illus., $10.00 (cloth); tu-...' YorKl 6antam Books, 
$1.65 (paper). " ; * 

'A comprehensive work on Indian origins, cultures, .hi story and di- 
versities. An authoritative, ^enoycTopedic boolc from tiie Ice Age 
to the present time. ' ^ 

. Kimball, Yefee and Andersoru Jean. The Art of A.nericarv Indian Cooking. 

New York:. Doubleday, 1^65. ' • ^ 

Klein, Bernard and OcoTari, Daniel (eds.) Reference Encyclopedia bf the 
American Indian . New York: B. Clein Co., 1967. 

. Levi -Strauss, Claude. The Savage Mind . Chicago-, ITl,..)1s: University of ( 
Chicago Press. 290 pp., $5.95. ^ 
The author, a French ethnologist, has been studying North and South 
American Indian tribes for more than 30,years. He contends that . 
cultures are not superior or Inferior,- only different and that 
primitive p'^oples not only have a liigh degree^ of sophistication 
but also a remarkable capacity for abstract reasoning.-- 

Marriott, Alice and R^hlin, Carol. American Indian Mytholoflv. New York: • 
Thomas Y. Crowell, $7.95, 211 ppi, Illus., li1bl1og.,> 1968. 
A collection of stories, some charming; and entertaining, some about 
the gr1m years of conflict. A very" high level of storytelling., , 

Matthews, Washington. The Catlin SoiWction of Indian Baintings . Originally 
published 1890. Facsimile Reproduction 1967, TKe Shorey Book Store, 
Seattle, WA., SJS #144, illus., 18 pp.-, $3.00. 

McLyhan, T.C. Touch the Earth. New York:/ Outerbridge.& Dlenstfrey, ' 
Distributed by E. f». Outton & Co. ,1971, 185 pp., $6^95. Illus. 
Subtitled "A Self Portrait of Indian Existence^" Touch the Earth 
is a selection of statements and writings by North American Indians, 
chosen to illuminate the course of Indian history and the abiding , 
values of Indiarf life.. The passages,, arranged in^^J^gur chronological 
sections, range from the witty, the eloquent, the lyrtc, to the 
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deeply emotional . Together they recount the nature Vnd. fate of . 
tlie Indian way of life anji how it now sifiks to revive itself as 
■ a self -affirming cultural force. Illustrated with excellent and 
authentic phptos of American Ihdiai^. . - , . 

Meany, Edmund S. Indian Geographic Namerof Washijigton . Originally puj)- 
lished 1909. Available at the Shorey Book Stor^, 'Seattle, Washington, 

$1.00. ■ y ' 

Milton, John R. (ed.) The American .Indian Speaks . V^rmifiion, S.D., 
• University of South Dakota Press,. 19^9, $3.00. ... 
Poetry, fiction, art^'. music, commentary of mbdern Amehican Indians. 

Navajo Cookbook . Contact Louva Dahozy, Hbmestart Program, Navajo Tribe, 
■ Fort Defiance,,- Arizona. $ .50. ' . - 

Icelander, .Click. ^Strangers ort the Land . ' Yakima. WA:; Yakinm Indian 
Nation, 1962, 95 pp., illus. . \ ., * 

Tribal history to the date of "publication. ' i - " 

'i ' ' ' 7' , ' « ^ . 

Riepe, Dale, The Natiiralistic Tradition in Indian. Thought . Sejittle, • " 
, lilashingtonl University of Washington Press. 1961,-^19 pp., frontis- 
piece, glossary, bibliog., index, $6.-95.* ' . " • 

Ruby, Robert H. and John A. B*?own. The Spokane^ Indians. Nt>mian, Oklahoma; 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1970, $8.95 , 346 pp., maps,, illus. ; .• 
hibliog.. Index. . 
Comprehensive history thTtribe. 

Russell, Solveig PauTSOlv, Navaha L^nd.- Yesterday^nd Today . Chicago: 
Melmont Publishers, Inc., J961. ^ '' ■ 

Schusky, E. The 'Right To Be Indiaft . San Francisco, Cil if oifni a: 
Indian Historian Press, 1970,^7 pp. , '$2..00,'* B.1bl.1dg. 
Native History an^l current sitiiation^» ,Sii1 tat)] e for- classroom, (fork 
In college and secondary schools. ' . ' ' / 

Smith, Marian. The Puyallup-Nisqualli^-; New. YoPk : AMS Press, $19.50., 

Vanderwerth, W.,C. (ed.) Indian Oratory; ;A Collection "of Famous Speeches ' 

by Noted Chieftains . Norman : UM vj^»*stty df: Oklahoma i 1971 . 300 pp.\ 
- ^8.95 (cloth). ^ ^ /- . • , 

. A collection, of speeches by J^ders of 22 American Indian tribes ^ 
vrt\:1eh range chronologically from the days of e^rly contact with the 
Whites in the 1750 's to the early igoO's. A Mef biogfaphy of each - 
orator is provided as weir as a description -of the circumstances, of • 
. the speech. ' • ' ■.» 
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> .Books and Pamphlets ^ * , 

. The American Indian High School Drop-Out. Portland; Oregon: Northwest Region- 
al ^aljoratory, 1968. ' \ • > 

An EyeaX:hance; Report on Federate FQr^ds for Indian Children in Public School 
Districts-. NAACP Legal Defense, and Education Fund, Inc., and the Law 
and Education Center, Harvard University, 1971. 
Federal aid for Indian children in public schools. 

BASIC GOALS FOR ELEMENTARY CHILDREN LEVELS FOUR, FIVE AND SIX. - Prepared 
by the Bureau of IndiaVi Affairs; Vol. Ill, 1966. 

BASIC GOALS FOR ELEMENtARY CHILDREN LEVELS SEVEN- AND EIGHT. Prepared by 
by Bureaa Indian AffairS; VoLIV, 1966. 

¥ * 

Bell, Carolyn L— "The Pre-School Child's Image of the Ame^rican Indian" 
NATAM'IX. Minnesota University, Minneapolis, 197U 48 pp., ERIC*. 
ED 051 9.14. . • 

Survey of books, nursery rhymes, coloring books i clothing, TV programs, 
records, toys whi'ch tend to stereotype American Indians in the minds of 
preschool ^fiildren. 

Interviews with parents of preschool children and nursery school teachers 
results of whjch indicate prescht)i&l child exposed to material that'v y 
does create a native Image. of American Indians. ^; 
Annotated bibliography for ages (2-5) of books to counteract effects 
of stereotypical activities. 

Birchard, Bru.ce. "Attitudes Toward Indian Culture and Its incorporation in , 
the School Curriculum; Students, Parents, Teachers, and Community 
Leaders; Perception of Indian Education". The National Study of 
American Indian Education, Series IV, No 10, Final Report, Office of 
Education (DHEW) Bureau of Research, Wn., D. C. 1970, 14 pp. ERIC: 
* \ED a47 879. ' ^ , * 

Results indicated a ^neral consensus among respondents that some 
aspects of tribal and/or Tndian history and/or culture should be taught 
in schools. A majority of students and parents also expressed interest 
in rtaking it possible for children to learn or use tribal language 
_in schools. Parents agreed that their respective schools Ignore 
Indian or tribal heritage./ 

B^rchard, Bruce. - "Attitudes, Understandings and InteracJ:ion: Students, 
Parents, Teachers and Community Leaders; Perceptions of Indian Educa- 
tion!" Nationel Study of American Indian. Education, Series IV, No. 12, 
. Final Report, 1970. ERIC: -ED 048 962. 

Findings: Only 1 in 4 of Indian students is very Interested in school. 
Parents more. concerned about their children's education, fjany teachers 
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Page 2 ^ , , 

feel students are not well motivated to succeed in academic work. 
"5% of teachers felt negative about teaching Indian children. Inter- 
action between the school and Indian community not great. Parents 
\ ' and teachers, are poorly informed about eSch other and institutions: mak- 
ing it more difficult for.schobls to serve Indian cdmnunities and for 
communities to .influence schools. 

1972-73 Catalog of Motion Pictures Including Selected Releases from Con- - ^ 
. temporary Films . > McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971. 

Cobb, John C. (ed.) "Emotional Problems „of Indian Students in Boarding 

Schools and Related Public Schools." Wn., D.C.: ^^BIA, Dept. of Interior 
DHEW, 1960, ERIC: ED 047 848. Sources of conflict; differences between 
tribes; recommendations and proposals for research. 

Environmental Awareness for Indian Education . Wn., D.C.: BIA« ERIC: 
ED 046 615. Curriculum guide for environmental. education; Expresses 
belief that the use of the Indianness of the child is the most important 
, part of env.^ ed. for American Indian students, A section on "The Indian 
Side of Environmental Education" expands 'this concept, and suggested . 
activities are given for implementation. Potential for developing a 
, strong self-image in Indian students is inherent in the program. ^ 



Folklore: Mirror of Culture: Teacher' 



The Division of Education. Navajo 



g Manual s Secondary Unit, the Navaho 



Social Studies Project. College of Education, University of New Mexico,. 



Area, 'Bureau of Indian Affairs, Oct. 1*969/. 



/ 

Fuchs. Estelle. Curriculum for American Indian Youth . The NatPfoha'isStudy of 
American Indian Education, Series, IV, No. 4; FinaUreport^vl970, T2^., 
ERIC:" ED 046 602. Study dicumented'a broad consensus among parents ,^stu- 
.dents, teachers and influential persons that the most important role of 
schools is to prepare Indian students for employment in the dominant eMnony 
and for successful lives in. the sociorculturrfT mainstream. Issues of xon* 
cern;; inclusion of tribal culture and history in school instruqtion>^ 
language instruction, vocational emphasis and attention to the dignity of ^ 
Indian identity. ' , . , * 

'/ 

Halliburton, Warren J. and Datz,^iniam Loren. American Ma^iorities and . . 
Minorities: A Syllabus of United States History for Secondary Schools . 
• New York: Arno Press, 1970. ' T"^ 

Harrig6r, Max T. "Social Studies in BIA Schools, A Position Paper," BIA, Dept. 
of Interior, Div; of Curriculum Development , and Review, Wn., D.C.^ 1968, 16 pp.^ 
ERIC: ED 047 S^L New directions for social studies include structure based 
xjpim a conceptual rramework that" draws from a}1 social Sciences, concept? 
introduced at an earlier age, improved teaching methods-^ more and better, media,- 
and attention to modes of inquiry skills-an?l treatiient of data. 

-•HELPFUL HINTS FOR NEW BIA TEACHERS. „ Area Director Navajo Area: Mr. Graham 
' Holmes. v,^^^ v • ^ 
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Indian Educatrsn Annual Report . Olympia, Washington: Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. ~' ' '< ^ 

Indian Education Bibliography. . The Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian 
'■ Education: A Project of Central Washington StateTollege, 1971. 

IndianEducation - A National Tragedy - A National Chall^rfge, 1969 . Report of 
the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education ^Senate Report 91- 
501). 

Vivid illustrations of problems in Indian education. Sixty detailed 
recommendations for changes in Federal policy. 

Instructional Materials Catalog . Intermediate School District 109. 

Instructional Materials Catalog 1972-73 . Intermediate School Oistrict #113. 
Galvin, Washington. . " • 

" Instructional Materials Center Catalog . Intermediate School District No. 102. 
' Walla Walla, Washington. August , 1972. ^ 

'Kelsay, Laura E. Special Lists; List of Cartographic Records of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs . Washington: The National Archives, 1954. 

Lifelong Learning University of California Extension Media Center Films h 
1 9>2-73 . Berkel ey , Cal 1 f orni a : •- Unl versi ty of Cal 1 f.orni a , 1 972 . ( 

Marland, Sltanley P., Jr. "Statement on Indian Education" presented to 

SuhcWittee on Educatioru Committee oh Education, Committee m Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.SC Senate, 1971, ERIC: ED 051 92&. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education discusses the problefns of American 
Indian education and points out that inadequacies of present public, 
educational system have resulted-in,a deplorable situation for the 
First Americans. :.'«^ / . . 

Of concern is the need for development of multilingual, cross-cultural 
approach to teaching in a curriculum which is sensitive to cultural . 
diversity. ' ♦ ' , t 

Documents efforts of Office of Education and proposes strategies for 
. utilizing our resources. " . ^ 

Media Resources 1971-72, Intermediate School -District No. 114. Issued by: 
Educati onaVtledi a Center; Educatipn Dept. James Wise, Director. 
Bremerton, Washington. ' - 

Hulti -Media Catalog. The Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education; 
A Project of Central Washington State College. Toppenish,. Washington. 
1971. 

Multi-Media Catalog Supplement . The Center for. the Study of Mjgr^nt and 
Indian Education; A Project of Central Washington State. Col lege. ■ 
. T^enish, Washington, 1971. 
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^ Powers, Joseph. Brotherhood Through Education; ^A Guide for Teache'rs of 
. American Indians . Payette. Iowa: -Upper Iowa University Pyess. 1965. 

Preliminary 'Bibliography of Selected Children's Books About American Indians. 

New York: Association on American Indian AH^irs. Inc.. 432 Park Avenue 

^ South. Free. ' 

' A 63 book list compiled from more tftan 200 books by American Indian 
reviewers for thejr realistic, honest, unpatronizing picture of American 
Indians and'fifieir economic, social, and psychological problems. ' 

^ Project NECESSITIES: Phase I. Report. Abt AssoSia^es. Inc.. Cant ridge. Mass.; 

\ Utah University. Salt Lakfe City". Sponsor: BIA. Dept. of Interior. 

^ Wn., D. C..' 1969. 295 pp. ERIC: XJ^ 846. • ' ' , 

To reform social stupes education and cojiijiuni cation in BIA. ' 
Five master concepts: Intera^on (isol/Stion) . change (stabi.lity)ir 
conflict (cooperation)., ppwer^weakness). va^ing .Cignoring). 
Further reports and -units. i . 

Program to Train American Indian Educational AdtMittstrators Fiirst Annual" 
Report. By the Anferlcan Jndlan Prbgram Gjraduate Schoo,1 of E,ducatlon.» 
Harvard University. C-ambridp. Massachusetts. 02-138. 1?71.,., 

Scoon. "Annabel le R. "American Indian Ethnic Attitudes in Relati^ to School, 
Achie'vemejit." Albuquerque. New Mexico:- New Jtexico pniv^.', College of 
' , Education. 197H ERICr" CD 047.858.- . ? 

Study characterizes Indian*youth as bilitigual studentS':who have riot 
reached A high lev^l of skill in' Engltshithe^languagMn which:in- 
w structedi . ^ \ , ^ , ' . ' " - . 

• Statistics Concerning Indian Education: Fiscal Year 1969. BIA. Hept, of ^ 
* Interior. Up. . D«C. . 1969. 41 pJp.. ERIC: "^D 04713^. - , 

Statistics Concerning IndiaogCducation: Fiscal Yfear 1970. Washington, D»C.: ' 
' ^BIA^Dept. of Interior. 1970. 42 pp'. ERTC>: 046 569., ' , * 

Statistics Concerning Indian Education; Fiscal Year 1971. Washington. D.C.r 
' .BIA Department of the Interior. 1971. if ~^ ' -.'^ 

"Study of Voluntary School Dropouts. in' Lakeland Union/High School District." 
Mfnocqua. Wisconsin. Madison: Wisconsin StkteyOept. on -Public Welfare. 
1965. 98 pp.. ERIC: ED 051 938. , 
Poverty and the accompanying cultural traits contributed most. heavily 
to students' dropping out. The "poverty group"' character^ze.dfby 
hostility toward the coiimunity "and its power structure, jlependency 
on welfarej^d "today* being the only f«al entity in titne. 
Lack of leadership ability, lack of participation in extracurricular 
r activities, negative o'r non^caring attitudes by. pare.nts lack of ' 
academic- achievemeot and lack of ptriodicals in, the home, positively - 
correlated with dropouts. ladian dropouts may. be running, from cultural 
conflict, tn the society, and ins'fructional -as sumptions aiid.«alue 
judgments of the school. ' • < " 
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Suggested Techniques in Guidance and Counseling with Indian YOuth and Adults. 
^ Available from The Center for the Study of Migrant and' Indian Education, 
•Toppeaish, WA. 16 pp. N 

Guidelines for securing backgrfiund information, understanding the 
needs of Indian children, estabtishing rapporti permissiveness, testing, 
counselor-parent relations, and occupational and "Vpcational information. 

Teacher Manual, Secondary Unit »FOLKLORE MIRROR OF 'CULTURE. The Division of S 
education; Navajo Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs. University of New 
Mexico, 1969. . 

/'•..'■ " / ' .■ 

Thonfljson, Hildegard. Education for Cross-Cultural Enrichment. Lawrence, 
. Kans-as: Haskell Institute BIA, U.S. Department of the Interior, 1964. 
Selected articles, from "Indian Education", the newsletter -of the BIA . 
Branch of Education, 1952-1964. 

Textbooks and the American Indian . San Francisco^ California: The Indian 
' Historian Press, 1969, $4.25. ' / 

Comprehensive study of 400 textbooks in history, geography, govem- 
ipent and American Indians. Contains y:riteri a for evaluation establish- 
• ed by native American scholars. ' . 

Woods, Richard and Harklns, Arthur M. ."An Examination of the 1968-69 

■Urban Indian Hearing Held by National Coun^l^n Indian Opportunity." 
, Part 1: EfUication Minnes&ta University, Minneapolis. ERIC: ED 
051 949. ' . ^. - 

Discussed In the^document are areas of concern in Indian educatjon 
such as the high "dropout rate,* counseling and guidance, inadeqifaQ'' 
of jj^sources , teachers of Indian, children, Indian involvement ft edu- ^ 
cation, and the language problem. - ^ , --./M 

Action recommendations for* Indian education presented during the 
hearings are reproduced in full in the appendix to thts report. 
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Topic #1; Early Life of the Indians of Washington State . 
Books and Pamphlets 



Barbeau, Marius, The Modern Growth of the Totem Pole on the Northwest 
• . Coast . Originally published .1940. Facsimile Reproduction 

1965, The Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA, SOS #98,12pp. $1.00. 

Burl and. Cot tie A., North American Indian MvtholocLV. London; Hamlyn,< 

1966, 153 pp. 191 -illus. 

^ Describes prehistoric beliefs of the regions from the paleolithic 
Eskimo hurrters of the North to southern Sioux and Navaho town- 
dwellers. 

Clark,' El la, Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest . ' 

Cody, Iron Eyes, Indian Talk, Hand Signals of the American.^Mans. 
Healdsburg, California: Naturegraph Publishers. "'^^Ip' 

Collier, Donald, Indian Art of the Americas. Chicago, Illinois: National 
History Museum, 1959 (paper).' 

Photographs of 1,959 exhibit with detailed descriptions of arti- 
facts. Bibliography on American Indian art included. 

Costello, J. A., The S^wash; Their Life, Legends» and Tales. Puget 
Sound and Pacific Northwest s 

Originally published 1895. Reproduction -available from the ' 
Shorey Book Store, Seattle, Washington. SJS 164, $10.00 173 pp. 

Densmore, Frances, The Study of Indian Music . 

Originally published 1941. Facsimile Repraductiofi, 1966, The 
Shorey Book Store, Seattle, ,WA, SJS #113, 23 pp., illus, $1.50. 

Drucker, Philip, Cultures of the North Pacific Coast. San Francisco, 
California: Chandler Publishing Company, 259 pp. illus (paper). 
A study of the cultures of the Northwest Coast Indian tribes - 
Tsimshian, Nootkan-, Kwakiutl, Chinook, Yurok. 

Drucker, Philip, Indians of the Northwest Coast . Garden City., New York: 
rXhe Natural Hi^fery Press, 1953.* 




Ee 



s. Rev. 
Extr 

Seattle, Washington 98105,, SO I #14 $1.50. 



_The 01d.^tone Age of Oregon. Smithsonian Institute Report 
Extract 1886, Facsimile Reproductiorr 1970^ The Shorey Book Store, 



Is, Rev. f^ron. The Twana. Ctiemakum and Klallam Indians of Washington 
Territory . Originally published by Smithsonian Institute, 1887v 
Reproduced 1964, The Shorey Book Store, 815 - Srd" Avenue, Seattle, 
WA 98104, $4.00. 
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Page 2* 

Farlow, Or. W: 6., Some Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Seattle, Washing- 
. ton: The Shorey Book Store, 1966. .. 

Farrand, Livingston, Traditions of the Quinault Indians. New York: > 
American Museum of Natural History, Volume IV, Publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. ' January,' 1902, Anthropology, 
' Vol. Ill 50 pp. $4.00. 

-Twenty-three Quinault Indian stories are included in full text 
and abstract form. Introduction relates these versions to otheV 
'sources* 

' Fisher, Olive and Clara Tyner, Stories from Totem. Tipi and Tumpllhe . 
Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1955. ~ 

Gunther, Ema, Art in the Life of the Northwest Coast Indians. Seattle, 
Washington! Superior Publishing Company, %B.95. 

* ■ ' 

Gunther, Erna, Ethnobotony of Western Washington. Seattle: University 
• ' of Washington Press, 1945, UWPA X-1 , pp.. 1-62, map, bibliog, ' i 
index, .$2".50. 

Haerberlin, Hermann and Erna-Gunther, The Indians of Puget Sound. ' . 

Seattle: University of Washington Press, 193U, UWPA IV-1, v 
84 pp, map, illus, bibliog, $1.50. 

' Hertzberg, Hazel W., The Great Tree and the Longhouse. The Culture 
of the Iroquois^ New York: The Macmillan Cpmpany, 1966. 

i 

Hertzberg, Hazel W^, Teacher's Manual for the Great Tree and the long- f 
hause.' The Culture of the Iroquois. New York : ThevMacml I tan 
Company, 1967. 

Holm, Bill. Northwest Coast Indian Art, An Analysis of Form. 1965, 

Reissued in paper, 1970. Thomas Burke Memorial Wasnington -State 
Museum Monograph. No.l, 133 pp. , illus. , bibliog. , index, $4.-95. 

Indian Legends . Seattle, Washington: American Indian Women's. Service 

League, Inc., 1970. . " - ' - 

Legends and stories of Indian living in the Puget Sound region , 
of Washington. 

- ' . " ■ " ' • . ■ 

The Indians' Book . New York: Dover. Publications, $4.00. 

• A reprint of a book first published around 1900. A valuable 
collection^ of the traditional music Sfnd songs of eighteen tribes 
from Apache lullabies to Kwakiutl totem chants. The part^Indiah 
ethnologist, Natalie Curtis, who recorded this music on the 
reservations, got special permission from President Theodore 
Roosevelt to do this because U.S. policy at that time denied Indians 
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the right to play their own music. This music is 'also in a 
three-recora album entitled, Authentic Music of the American Ipdian . 



James, George, Prac^cal Basket Making . Originally published 1917. 
• facsimile Reproduction 1966, The Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA., 
SJS 121,' 120 pp. illus., $5.00. 

t 

Laublns, Reginald & Glaciys, The Indian Tipi, Its. History, Constructions 
and Use . New York*/ Ball antine, Books, 1971, illus. pictures and * 
diagrams, $1.65 {paper)j "The Laubins' book is' the only one on-tipis, 
but it is very good. You can appreciate the elegant' design of" a tipi 
and completeness of the culture that produced it. All the information 
you needi technical or traditional, is here, and the Laubins are inter- 
esting people." ~^The Whole Earth Catalog 

Mason, Otis, T., Traps of the American Indian, . Originally published, 19i01. 
Facsimile Reproduction 1968, The Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA. 
SJI #7,. 13 pp., illus.', $1.25. Indian traps from throughout the Western. 
Hemisphere. ' ' , » 

McFeat, Tom (ed.) Indians of the North P&c4fic Coast. Toronto: The 
Canadian Publishers, 1966, $2.95 (paper). ~ 



Murphey, Edith Van Allen, Indian Uses of Native Plants . Fort Bragg, Calif.: 
Mendocino County Historical Society, 1959, 90 pp., illus., maps. Indexes 
$2.50. Information on uses of native plants by intermountain Cplateau) 
tribes—basketry, foods, famine foods, beverages, feasts,! greens, meat, 
nuts, seeds, the salt journey, medicinal plants, ceremonials and magic, 
bows and arrows, dye plants, tanning hides, hair, tepees, tobacco. 

• ' . • 

Nowell, Ch&rles James (Kwakfutl). Smoke From Their Fires; Tjie Life of 
a Kwakiutl .Chief , Ed. by Chel Ian Stearns- Ford. 1941, 248 pp. 

Paul, Frances, .Spruce Root Basletry of the Alaska Tlingit . United States Dept. 
of the InterTorl Bureau of Iiidl an' Affairs, Div. of Ed., 1944., Of-der: ' 
' Publications Service, Haskell Institute, Lawrenc?, Kansas 66044, illus. 
80 pp. $ .55. 

Roseberry, Viola M. illustrated History of Indian Baskets and Plates. Reedley 
Calif.: Leo K. Br6wn Enteir*pris>s. 67 pp, $2.50. Thirty-four Illustrations 
of Indian crafts orfginally shown at the 1915 Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition. 



Seamanj. N.G., Indian Relics of the Pacific Northwest . , Portland, Oregon: 
. Binfords and Mort, T567. 
A firsthand account of fifty years of hunting Indian relics in 



Middleton, L., Place Names of the Pacific Northwest Coast . 




1 raCHER BIBLIOGRAPHY , , . - 

; Topic #1 - 

: ;Rag'e..4 . - • ^ • ^ - . ' 

■^gegon, Washington, Northern California, and along 'the Columbia 
* ^Rlver. The author made friends with old-time Indians and hapl ► 
them ipterpjret his "finds." This is a record of the hunting' 
grounds' he explored, as they were .then and as they are now, with 
excellent photographs of ancient Indian tools, adornments, and 
ceremonial artifacts that he "found, which together portray a 
9ivili2ation almost gone. ' 
*• . - ■ * 

Squires, John L. and Rob.ert E. McLean, - ^rican Indian Dancfes: Steps 

Rhythms, Costumes >' and Interpretation . New York; 'Ronaltl Press «-1^65.- 

StaHarcl, Bruce. . Arcliaeology in Washington . Seattle: ^Univ^sity 6/ > 
Washington Press, 1958.- - ' . ^ ' 

. . -"/ . ' 

Stem, Bernhard J., The Lummi Indians .of Northwest Washington .- New 
York: AMS Press, 1969. ' " 

Strong, Emory. Stone Age on the Columbia River. Portland, Oregon: 
Binfords & Mort, 1959, maps', illus., tibliog. , '248 pp., $4.95. 
An absorbing account of prehistoric Indian culture al'ong the. % ' 
. Columbia River. Based on actual archaeological findings in the 
* "area, this book reveals a hiterto little known but fascinating 
, race of people. There are 107 photographs. Map shows known 
Indian campsites. . ' . . 

Svob oda , Mari e . Plants that American Indians Used. * 1 1 1 us ^ .by ! Francis Foy . 
Museum storybook, 1967, 256 pp.., (grades 3-6). ' - 

Tells about those plaints which the Indians have given to America 
. in the form of foods, medicines, ahd other useful products. 

Source: Field Museum of Natural History, ^loo^evel-t Road & Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60605. • " ^. • ' ' " 

Tomkins, William. Indian Sign Language . New York : Dover Publications, t * 
$1.25 (paper). . ; . 

.Includes a wide range of vocabulary that Indian tribes who-spoke 
. different languages used to communicate with one another. 



. TweddeH", Colin Ellidge. The Snoqualmie-Duwamish Dialects of Puget Sound 
Coast Salish; An Outline of Phonemics and Morpholow ^ ' 
Seattle: Universal ty of Washington Press, 1950, UWPA XU, 78 pp., 
$2.00. ^. . . 

Highly technical linguistic\study. Masters thesis. 

0 

Waterman, T. T. The Whaling Equipment of the Makah Indians. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1920, Reissued 1957, UWPA I-l, 
67 pp., illus. bibliog. , $2.00. 

Wherry Jerry H. Thfe Totero Pole Indians, New York: Funk &'Wagnalls, Inc. 
$6.50. . . , ' - 

Wherry, Joseph. Indian Masks & Myths of the West . New York: Funk^Wagnall 
Inc., $10.00, 
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Topic #2: Jhe Indians of Washington State Encounter Non-Iridians 



Books .and Pamphlets ' - ■ . 

AndreWs^, Ralpfr W. Indians as the Wfesterners Saw Them , . Seattle: Superior 
Publishing Co.., 1963. Mostly photographs., 

Beal, Merrill D. I Will Fight No More Forever;^ Chief Joseph and the 
Nez Perce War . Seattle, Washington: University' of Washington Press , 
1963, WP-6, 1966, 384 pp., illus., maps, J)ibliog. , index $6.95, $2-.95 (paper) 

Binns, Archie. Peter Skene Ogden: Fur Trader . Portl and Oregon: Binfords 
& Mort, 1967, maps, illus., photos, $6.95. 

Brown, M. H. The Flight of the Nez Perce: A History of the Nez Perce War . 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $8:95. ^ 

Burns, R(Jbert. The Jesuits and the Indian Wars of the Northwest . New Haven, 
Connecticut: .Yale University Press. $15.00. 

Chief Joseph (Nez Perce). "An Indian's View of Indian\Affairs"y. fn 
North American Review , vol. CCLXIX, April, 1879. dp. ^415-433. 

Chief Joseph's Own Story . Foreward by DonaJd McRae* Reprinted by permission 
from the North American Review, of April, 1879 and "Northwestern Fighters 
and Fighter", by Cyrus Townsend Brady. Facsimile Reproduction, 1968, 
.The Shbrey Book Store 815 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington, 98105. 
SJI #4 $2.50. 

Denny, Arthur A. Pioneer Days on Puget Sound . Seattle, Washington: The 
Shorey Book 9t6re 1969. 

.DeSmet, P. J., Rev. New* Indian Sketches . Originally published 1904, Fiacsimile 
Reproduction 1971, The Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA;, SJI #49, 165 pp., 
illus., $8.50. .Descrfptiorfs of individuals and tribes in the Washington . 
plateau and Kocky Mountain Areas. ^ • 

Dictionary of Chinook Jargon . The Shorey Book Stor;e, Seattle, WA. , $2.00,^ 
1971, SJS #5. Simple dicti ona ry . 

Eells, Rev. M. JuTstice ta the Indian . Speech read 'before the Congregational 
Association of Oregon and Washington, July 15, 1883. Facsimile reproduction 
1969, The Shorey Book Store, 8H Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98104. 
SJI #10, ^.00. 

Eells, Rev. M. , Ten Years of Missionary Work Among the Indians , (at Skokomish, 
Washington Territory, 1874-1884). Originally published 1886. Facsimile. 
Reproduction 1972, The Shorey Rook Store, Seattle, WA. , SJS #228, 260 pp. 
illus.-, $12.50. 
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Evans Elwood. Puget Sound; Its Past,. Present and Future / Orlginany 
• published 1869. Available from the Shorey Book Store^ Seattle, ' 
Washington,.*$2.50, 16 pp. — 

Evans, Elwood. "Washington Territory: Her Past, Her Present and the ^. 
Elements of Wealth Which Ensure Her Future." Address delivered 
at the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, .September 2, 1876. Fac- 
simile Repl'oduction 1966, The Sliorey Book Store, Seattle, WA, SJS 
#129, 51 pp,. $3.00: . ■> 

The Famdus Speech of Chief Seattle . Northwest Coast Museum Paper #1 , The 

Northwest Coast Museum and Gift Shop, P. ,0. Box 366, Ocean Shores, ' 
WA 98551 . • ' . • ' . . 

Faulknor, Cliff. The White Peril. Boston; Little, Brown & Co., 1966, 
166 pp. $3.95, (grades 4-7).^ 
'In an accurate and sympathetic portrayal- of a Piegan Blackfoot 
boy of the past, growing to ijanhood through an interesting- series of 
events and adventures, we also see a boy learning to understand and 
deal with a strange new threat that has come in overwhelming numbers 
to take over and exploit" his land. 

- Association on American Indian Affairs ^ 

-) 

Gibbs, George. Indian Tribes .of" Washington Territory. Fairfield, Wash.: 
Ye Galleon Press, 1972, 56 pp., $4.00. 

Reports of author who was associated with Isaac I.' Stevens, first 
Territorial governor of Washington, in a survey for a route for the 
Northern Pacific railroad and in treaty negotiating sessions with 
sever'ai Indian tribes. Reports of other non-Indian cont?rc4;s with 
Indians in the territory also Included. >t 

Hathaway, Ella E. Battle of the' Big Hole . Originally published 1919, 
Facsimile Reproduction, 1.967, Th6 Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA 
SJS #138, 11 pp. , illus., $2.00. 

Battle of the Big Hole in August, 1877. As toU by T. C. Sherrill, 
a volunteer member of General Gibbon's command which was so nearly 
wiped out on that occasion. (U.S. Arn\y v. the Nez Perce Indians led 
by Chief Joseph). • -, > • . . 

Howard, Helen Addison and Dan L. McGrath. War Chief- Joseph. Lincoln,^ 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1969, 368 pp., $2.65, 
genealogy chart, illus. Tbi bl log. ,: indexf 

Josephy, Alvin M. Jr. The Nez Perce Indian's and the Opening' of the North- 
West. Aval 1 able from the Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian 
. Education, Toppenish, WA, 705 pp., illus. 
The confrontation of the Indian and non-Indian is at the center of 
this history of the Nez Perce tribe and its part in-the development 
of the- Northwest. It traces the story of the trjbe's conquest and 
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dispossession by ^ the "white" man from the time of Lewis and Clark 
, to the great retreat of the bands associated with Chief Uoseph , 
and other leaders in 1877. 

Exploration, the fur trade, missipnaries, settjers, mining frontiers, 
j:attlemen, and the Indian wars are dealt with extensively. 

Josephy, Alvin, M. Jr. The Patriot Chiefs; A Chronicle of American Indian ' 
Resist'&nce. New -York^ Viking Press: Compass Book. 364 pp. $1.95 
(paper), \ 



) 



Marriott? Alice. Kiowa Years: A Study in. Culture Inpact and Teacher's 
, ' Manual. Macmillan Company New York. Secondary level teaching unit. 
The fi rst part of the student text tells the history of the Kiowa 
Indians from 1869-1871, the second part presents an album of pictures 
and a 'discussion of a recent Indian dance, and the third section 
describes Kiowa culture. The material was sponsored by the Anth- 
ropology Curriculum Study Project. Kiowa Years costs $2.01 and the 
) Manual $.36 when ordered through school systems. 

McCllntock, Walter. Four Days in a Medicine Lodge. Originally published 
fv* 1900, Facsimile Reproduction, 1965, The Shorey Book Store, Seattle, 
U - WA, SJS #97, 13 pp., illus., $1.00. 

Description of the Blackfoot "Sun Dance Ceremony." 

McWhorter, Lucullus V. The Crime Against the Yakimas. Originally published 
1913, Facsimile Reproduction, 1965, The Shorey Book Store,' Seattle, 
WA, SJS #54, 53 pp., illus., $4.50. ■ «> . « . . 

Meeker, *E. Washington Territory West Of the Cascade Mountains. (1870), 
.Facsimile Reproduction -1969, The Shorey Book Store, 815 Third Avenue,' 
Seattle, Washington 98104, SJS #194, $3.00. 

Meinigi Donald W. x The Great Coluiribia Plain: A Histpfical Geography . 

1805-1910. Seattle, Washington: University of Washington Press, 1968, 
Emir, and Kathleen Sick Lecture-Book Series 1 , 698 pp., 36 pp. of ^ 
photographs,. 50 maps, bibl log. , index, $15.00. J 

Mooney, James. Ghost Dance. Religion: Shakers of Puget -Sound. ' Originally 
published 1896, reproduced by the Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA, 
$1.50, 27 pp., SJS J3^ \ ' . 

Mooney, James. Ghost Dance Religion: Smohalla and His Doctrine . Originally 
published 1896, Reproduced by the Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA, $1.50 
29 pp., SJS #2. ' ■ ^ 

Neihardt, John G. Black Elk Speaks . New York'": Pocket Books, 1972, $1.50, 
250 pp. illus. V , 

Visions and memories of an Oglala Sioux warrior and medicine mt^ 
' Accounts of the Battle of the Little Big Horn., Wouqded Knee and -other 
events which ended the traditional life of the- Plains Indians. Rfeveals 
his vision of the meaning of life on this planet as it was for .the Iridi 
of the western plains. 
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Ruby, Robert and John A. Brown. Half-Sun on the Coltimbia: A Biography 

of Chief Moses. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press j $7.50 < 

Saum, Lewis 0. The Fur Trader and the Indian . Seattle: University of * . 
Washington Press, 1965, WP-15, 1966, 336 pp., iHus^., map, bibliog., 
> index, $3.95. ' ^ ' . |f \ * 

' ' ' ^ ■ * 

Shaw, George C. The Chinopk Jargon and How to Use It . Originally pub.lishe^t 
1909. ^ AvailaDl| at the Shorey Book -Store, Seattle, Washington, $4.00. 

Southerl and, Thomas A. Howard's Campaign Against the Nez Perce Indians. 
Portland, Oregon: A. G. Walling, Steam Book and Job printer, and 
Bookbinder, 1878. Reproduction available frj)m "the Shorey Book Store, 
Seajbtle, Washington, SJS 143, $3.50, 47 pp> 

Splawn, A. J. 4^a-f1i-Akin. The Last Hero of thte Y&kimas. Avai labile from the 
tienter for the Stucly of Migrant and Indian Edu?ation, Toppenish, WA, 
508 pp. , illus. . > " • 

An absorbing adventure story and collection of Indian lore, the book 
is also a basic source for the history of much of , Eastern Washington 
and Oregon during the periods of the Indian wars, the cattle drives 
to Idaho, Montana and the British Columbia jnines, and the early 
settlpments from the 1850's to -the 1880's. \ 

^ \ 

Swan, James 6. Indians of Cape Flattery . Originally published 1868.' 
Available at the Shorey Book Store, Seattle, Washington", $7.56." 

Swan, James G. The Northwest Coast. Seattle, Washington, University «of . 
Washington Press. 1972, illus. , appendix, index, $3.95. 
Account of experiences of Boston adventurer in ShOalwater.Bay com- 
c munity (now Willapa Bay) north of the Columbia River in Washington 
/ Territory in the 1850's-. First published in 1857. '■ ' > 

Swanton, John R. Indian Tribes of 'the Pacific Northwest . Originally publish- 
ed by Smithsonian Institute,, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin- 
145, 1952; reprint ayailable from the Shorey Book Store-, Seattle, WA, 
SJS #82, $6.00, maps. 

For each tribe in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota,, and South Dakota, gives trijial names and th_ejr English trans- 
lations, political, sociological and anthropological connections, 
location (modem Jocation of ancient arfd modern villages), history, 
population at various periods, and connections in which they have 
been noted. , . ' ■ 

Two display-size maps included. 

Tebbel, John. American Indian Wars. New York: Harper and Row, 1960, $6.50. 

Thomas', Edward H. Chinook, A History and Dictionary. Portland, Oregon: 
Binfor^ds & Mort, 1970, 175 pp., references, $5.50. 
Comprehensive dictionary, conversational phrases, hymns, poems, prayers 
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and speeches in English-Chi-nook translation. 

•Travis, Helga Anderson. The Nez Perce Trail . Avaifab.le from the Center ' ^ 
for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education, Tobpenish^ashington," 
155 pp. , illus. * . A ■ ' , 

The history of the old fort which became the town of Wallula along 
with the trail that Ted to and from it. The fort was -controlled by 
Hudson's Bay Company and its successors during 'the days of the fur * 
trappers and traders. The Lewis and Clark .Expedition passjBd down 
thjs trai.l, to be followed by many other well -knovtfi explore*^, soTd'fers-, 
missionaries and settlers of the era. 

Treaty Between the United States and the Dwamish; Suquamish. and Other Allied 

and Other Allied and Subordinate Tribes of Indians^ Washington T<erritory. 
(Treaty of Point Elliott).- Oanuary 22, 1655. Ratified ApriT 11, -1655. 
Facsimile reproduction 1966, The Shorey Bobk Store, Seattle, Washington, 
SJS #108', $2.00. . . 



Treaty Between the United States of America and the Makah Tribe of Indians. 
(Treaty of Neah Bay) January 3K,1855. Ratified April 18, 185$. • , 
Facsimile Reproduction 196^^^ Shorey Book Store, Seattle, WA SJS. ■ 
#111, $2.00. ^ . • / J> 

Treatv«f etween the United States and the Nisoua'ny and' Other Bands Indians. 
(Medicine Creek) December Z6, 1854.- Ratified March 3,. 1855. hc^ — =. 
simile Reproduction T966, The Shorey Book Store,, Seattle, WA SJS • • - 
#10a, $2.00. . ' ' ^ . 

Treaty Between the United States and the Yakima Nation o^ Indians .'^ (Treaty " 
of Camp Stevens ) . JunX 9 j^ 1 855 . Rati f i ed March 8 1 859 , Facslmi 1 e , . 
Reproduction 1966, SJS #1^0, The, Shorey Book Storefi=Seattle, Washington, 

$2.00. ./ .' ' . \ 1 ' ■ ' . . • - 

Weig, Allen, (ed.), North-iJes|ern. W^Wnqton . Its Soil, Climate, Productions 
and General Resources withDetailed Descripfion of the Counties of Jeffer- 
son, Claiam, Islan"3,' San tjuan,^ami Whatcom. Compiled and published 
by the. Immigration Aid SdMety otHorth-Western Washington. 1880. 
.. Facsimile Reprbducti on ' 1-W ,?fhe Sftorey Book Store, SJS #151, 48 pp., 

' map, index, $3. 50.**' - " . * . ' 




by, C. Indians of the Qufnaielt Aaencv; Washington Territory. 
Smithsoniap Institute Rep|irVExt. laSe. Facsimile reproduction f969, 



Willoughby, C. 
Smithson 

The Shorey' Book Store, Seattle^ Washington* -^Jl Jl , $1.25, 15 pp. 
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Books and Pamphlets / • • 

American Friends Service Committee, Uncommon Controversy; Fishing Rights 
Muckleshoot, Puyallup, and Ni squally Indians. Seattle, Washington: 
University of Waslii'ngton Press, .1970, 264 pp. , maps, cjjarts, appendixes, 
bibliog>, index, $5.95,- $2.50 (paper). ^ 

/\iner1can Indian Calendar . U. S. Department of the Interior^ Bureau of 
Indian Affairs^. 20* Grades 4 and up. 

Lists by State the dates when costumed ceremonials, dances, feasts 
and celebrations take place. Published yearly. 
Source: /Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. "-J . • 

The American Indian Today . Joshus Tree Productions.' Upper elementary level 
" teaching unit. Sn introductory study unit about Indian tribes of the 
past and present, their cultures and problems. Two filmstrips, record, - 
35 \^orkbooks, 6 posters, and teacher's guide provide activities for 
■ . 20 days. C538.75 for entire package but parts 'Of the program may be 
'■ purchased separately. Write Teaching Resources Films, 83 Adams St.,, 
Bedford HiU^, N.Y. 10507. ■ 

Am erican Indians Today: A Search for Identity . - ^ , ^ 

' American Education Publications, Education Center, Columbus, Ohio 

43216. Secondary level teaching unit. • Booklet of case studies about • 
Ihdian poverty, urban life, militancy among youth, termination of a 
reservation, and an Indian 6ommunity cqllege. Suggested questions- 
follow each study. $ V40 a booklet for minimam order of 10. No in- 
dividual copies sold. 

A nswers to^Your Questions About Ameridah Indians . 

Available from the Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Edu- 
cation, Toppenish, WA, 42 pp. , ill us. ' 
Simple, direct information about Indians and their relations with the 
U.S. Government. Includes bibliographies of selected readings, Indian 
publications, and Indian museums. 

Bahr, Howard M. , Bruce A. Chadwick, and Robert C. D^.,(eds.) Native Ameri- 
cans Today: Sociological Perspectives' . New- York: Harper & Row Pup- 
Ushers, 1972, 547 pp. , index, $6.p0r7-7 ; 

* Major sections on The Setting, Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination, 
Indian Education, Acculturation and' Identity , Crime and Deviant Behavior 
Urban Indian, Red Power, Action Programs and the Future. Comprehensive 
collection of readings. Scholarly studies. - . ^ 

> • 

Borland, Hal. When the Legends Die . 'New York: Bantam Books, 1963, $ .75, 
- '216 pp. . ■ • ' 

A novel about^a modern Ute Indian who experiences cultural conflict 
' between his experiences in, the wilderness, on the reservation' and on - 
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the rbdeo circuit. 
, "Oesems^to 6e ranked with the three' or four masterful works of 
fiction ab)Du't the American Indian." . ^ 

. - Saturday Review * • * " - 

Bounc^y, Frederick Rpss. Handbook to Indian Legal Problems . With Ralph W.' 
Johnson, Professor of Law, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Division of Independent Study, Supplement to GIS C317, 1971, 
$6,25. 

Handbook for the urrlque field jof study^ "Indian Law". .Major 
chapters deal with topics and cases concerning: "The Indian and the 
Legal Structure," '.'Who is an Indian?", "Jurisdiction over Indians 
and Indian Land," "Indian Sovereignty," "The Bureau -aMndi an Affairs," 
. "Freedom of Religion," "Indian Fishir\g Rights," "Termination."- 

» • 

Feathers, Joseph. These Are the Nez Perce Nation. Lewis ton, Idaho: Lewis- 
Clark Normal Press, 1970, 142 pp., illus., maps. 
• Community development package on the modern Nez Perce Nation including 
a historical background, housing survey and reservation resources 
survey including charts, maps, and pictures of the reservation. 

Hough, Henry W. Development ollndian Resources . Denver, Colorado,. World . 
Press, Inc., 1967^^ $4.50, 286 pp. , maps, charts, illus., index, . 
appendixes. 

Handbook, for tribal leaders produced by Indian Community Action , 
Program." A sharing of experiences and ideas by Indians of many tribes 
throughout the. United States. Shows what i.s being done to make the 
Indian lands yield a living. Topics covered:- Indian People and their 
Resources, Farming and Ranching, Income from Oil, Gas, and other Minerals 
Forest^ Timber Sales, and Wood Products, Fisheries, Sport Fishing,' 
Job Training and Factories ia Reservation Areas,* Tourism and Recreation, 
Indian Culture: ^ts and Crafts^ Indian Villages, Falrs^ Rodeos, 0E0>^ 
Community Action Programs.- . ^ 

Indian Voices: The^Flrst Convocation of American Indian Scholars. San%iran- 
Cisco, California: The Indian Historijin Press. * $12.00. $8J30 (paper). 
Record of convocation held March, 1970, Princeton University,. Views 
on a variety .of current problems expressed by leading American Jndi an 
_ scholars. • ^ 

Information Concerning the Washoe County Indian Community. Nevada University, 
Reno, College of Educatton, 1969, 15 pp. ERIC: ED 046 605. 
Information developed to provide an\analysis of educational and em- 
pl oyment .needs . ' ^ * ^ ^ 
Employment statistics indicate"af serious need to provfae marketable 
' sJcills for Indians in the/area. Indian, students who drop out of school 
generally come from famines with low income^ seasonal eqjRjp^nt and 
other social problems. The study points up that ijpformational gaps 
between groups exist relative to employment status, education, and . 
attitudes of the Indian population. 
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Institute of American Indian 'Arts Students, Anthology of Poetry and Verse , 
Viashlngton, D. C: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Indian .Affairs.- 1965, 27 pp., $ .50. Order from Publications 
Service Haskell Institute, , Lawrence, Kansas. 

Written by students in creative writinq classes and clubs during the 
first three years of operation- (1^2-5) of the Institute of American 
Indian Arts, Santa Fe, New MexiC^T - - , 

Josephy, Alvin M.^Jr. (ed.) Red Power; The American Indians' Fight for ' 
Freedom. Ney;, York: American Heritage Press, 1971, 259 pp., $10.00 
(cloth), $2.95 (paper). ' 
1 " Collection of writings by arid about-militant Indians. The documents 
I . illustrate how Indian affairs have changed during the pa&t 10 years. ^ 

Levine, Stuart and Nancy 0. Lurie (eds.)'. The Ameri<:an Indian Today. 
Del and, Florida: Edwards Everett, Inc. 

This book of articles by Indian and white Anthropologists won the 
Saturday Review Anisfi eld-Wolf Award for the best scholarly book for 
inter-group 'relati ons in 1968.. 

Momaday, N. Scott. House Made Of Dawn. New Yorlc: Harper and Row, 1966, 
New York: New American Library, Signet Books, $ .95. , 
Thi's first novel, by a(' Kiowa Indian, won the Pulitzer Prize in ,1969. 
The book depicts the tragedy of theinodern Indian torn between, the 
white and Indian worlds. . . ^ , 



The New Determincttion of American rndians. 

- Synopsis, Curriculum Innovations, Inc.," Evanston, III. Seqpijdary 
level teaching unit. - . , ' • 

Synopsis , issue A-11, contains a collection .of 15 viewpoints about 
Indians culled from sources dated late '69 and early '70.- The 15 
articles in the student booklet are synopsized. The Teacher's 
. Resource for Synopsis reprints the entire articles"! Guideline questions. 

' accompany each viewpoint. A Teacher's Guide is mailed free to'in- . 
structors to aid in' teaching the material. The' student booklet and 
Teacher's Resoyrce booklet each cost $ .25'. ^ - .« 

Northwest Coast Indians ABC Book. Pullman, WA: State Street Press, 71^ 
State Street, 1972, $ .75. Photographed. by Charles K.. Peck.- (K-2).- 
Introduces the alphabet to Indian children at the primary level by' 
• illustrcjting the letters with pictures of In'dian chT^ldren of the 
' "^Washington coast and wisth objec-ts and scenes familiar to, them. 
'Beautifully photographed. Suitable for use with both Indian and non- 
Indian primary, children. 



Poetry by American Indian (1969-1970) . 

Olympia, Washington: Washington State Superintendent of Public 
- Instruction. 

Poetry and artwork of modern Northwe5.t» Indians. ' 
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A Report; Master Carvers, of the Lunmi and Their Appif^nti c^s ; "Seatjbie, . 
' ilashlngton: CraftsmaB%n(I^Met Press, 1971. Published by^Whatcpm 
Museum of History and kft't B^llingham? Washington. Pliotographen: 
Mary Ran^ett. »^ '^^ . ■ • , > 

Beautifully illustr*ated aqcpunt of the craft of the two'repiainjng , 
' Master Caryers of the Lununi tribe'as the^y^ endeavor to transmi t" thejl f ^ 
skills to young Lummi apprentices. ' " . ^ 

Self-Determination. . . A Program of Accomplishments .-. ' ' .. " -r^^' T^,, 

Published. by the Arizona Affllllated Tribes, Inc. , Indi an Coimuni ty . ^ . IT*' 
Aot1on*Project under an OfO. grant. May, 19^1, index, map^^O tlp. , . ' 
- Description of current OEO community action projects with the> r"-^ ' 
' following information: Name,, address, parti<:fpating community, .. . * 

number of-r5si^nt Indian population, descr.ipti(iri, history, social %-i 
and economic, information (economic resources, family incom^,, un- ^->^s/ ,. ,^ ''i 
• , ejppToyment, housing, fundijjg allocatfons.) * • 




Steijier, Stan. The New Indians . New York: Harper 'and Roi^,'1568, 348 ppV " » 
$7.95, $2.45 (paper}, map, photos, appendix. ^ 

gain owne 



Describes the efforts of modern -Indians to gain ownerstvi^ of \Tand , ,j" l^^- ^ii 
.through lawsuits and fishing rights on *ay^s through fish-ins; etforts^' 



to gain self-determihation and politicai\ independence; A ^ijv 

Underhitl, Ruth M., (ed.). "Youth Problems on Jndian Reservations",' , , f'^^i^^^ 
^Colorado University, Boulder, Dept. of Sociology; Sponsor: Social ^** ' ^ ^-^^Xfr-^ 
and Rehabilitation Service DHEW, 1970 ERIC: ED 049 845 

Juvenile delinquency- the major |)robleni affecting youth on Inolaft '^i^^* 3*^^ 
reservations. Causes: cultural confl ictf Expectation of faHui^, 
unemployment, failure of homes and parents, descrlminatioii/ln^ --^^^^^.^^ii^'^'^'^'s 
^ * adequate education, off-reservat-ion schools ^ alc ohbTl^iiU r 

Inter-tribal cooperation,^ youth involvernent and leadership ^^^^C-^i^.,^^ 
in the'form of concrete actwn essential for reducing cfelinquenc^^^p|l 
among r^eservationyputh. | ; ^ - 

' ' / ^ , ^ y ^ 

WaddlelU Jack 0. arfd 0*^ Michael Watson. The J'^jl-Q" ^^^^^J^^ Society. 

Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971, $5.95, -414 pp.^1|idex^ bib-- , 

\31og., .maps. ' - ^ ^ ' '/^ '^4^;\i;> 

•Considers one of the ways in .which American^fndians have beerP*ii*Q^en 

by and h^ave madfe adjustments to urbanizing processes. Examines the 
- character of Indian participation in the so^cial institutions found in 

the cityTlmH attempts to ascertain why some' Indians remain jn the city 
J . and others returfMro rural, home communities. _ \ * 

Woods, Richard G. Harkins, Arthur M. "Indian Residents in Minneapolis: 
A Further examination of Their Characteristics" March, 1971, ERIC: 
ED 049-869. . * . ^ . , 

Survey of, inner-city adults, edueatlon occupation given; attitucjes V , 
. communityrSpirit, iijterpersonal .relations, family respoilsibili»ty, ) 

. . schools, churches, economic behavior, local government, tension area^ ^ 
Compares high school grads iand non-grads. " 
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UNIVERSITY OF IjASHINGTON . rL 
THOMAS BURKE -MEMORIAL WASHINGTON STATE MUSEUM 
Education Division 
Seattle, Washington 98105 * 

« 

■hwVELING STUDY COLLECTIONS 

The Museum offers a variety of study collections in science and social 
studies for use by the schools in the state. The collections contain 
artifacts, specimens, models, and written information on the subject pre- 
'sented. Some "collections contain supplementary books and illustrations. 
Collections are checked out for two-week periods. 

School districts share with th^ Museum the cost of processing anji maintaining 
the collections. The fee for a two-week period is two dollars ($2) for all 
collections. The teacher or school district is responsible for picking up 
and returning the collection to the' Museum. Fpr schools^abW W^pick up, 
the Museum will mail the collections. The^fee is three iollars($3). The 
school pays the return postage to the Museum. Co-llections may be mailed 
at the Library Materials rate. ^ /. ' 

The weight of each collection is listed for your convenience, along, with 
the description of its contents. . \ 

Collections MUST be back in the Museum on the date stamped inside the box 
cover and on"THe shipping tag. Because of the very heavy scheduling for 
most of the collections, we ask that teachers cooperate by returning 
' collections on time. For return mail, allow a minimum of two days for 
delivery. A fine of $2 per box is charged for collections which, are not 
returned on time. 

University student teachers may have the use ^of one collection free of * 
charge during their quarter of teaching responsiblity. 

^The school and the teacher using the study collections are responsible for* 
the care of the material in. the classroom* and the caBefuV packing and 
return to the Museum. The :teacher or school will be charged for any neces- 
sary repair or replacement of missing or damaged items.- ^ 

] - TO ORDER 

Four school districts— Seattle, Shoreline, Highline,;and Bellevue— maintain 
thefr own'pickUp, delivery, and return' service. The^school districts are , 
billed for the' collections. 

Seattle - Write or call the Education, Division of the Museum to 
place order for col lection ,^543-5591. Deliveries are 
• scheduled every pther Monday. . 



J 
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TRAVELING STUDY COLLECTIONS 

Page Two * * • t 

TO order' (Cont.). ' 

Shoreline - Order through the librarian at your school. Deliveries 
are scheduled every two weeks. * * 



Highline 



Bellevue 



-'Write' or cVll the Education Division of the Museum to ^ 
place order, for collection, 543-5591. Deliveries are" 
scheduled eVery week. y 

- Detailed directions for ordering can be foiind in your ^ 
copy of Classrooms Unlimited. Deliveries are-schedQled - 
^every Tuesday and Thursday., ^ ' " 



Other school districts — Write to the .yiication Division of the Thomas, 
Burke Memorial Washington State Museum, University of Washington, 
98105, or phone, 543-55^1.^ Include in your request: .name of 
collection, approximate dates desired, school, address. Send 
. appropriate fee, $2 if picked up, $3 if wailed. PLEASE MAKg CHECKS 
'/ PAYABLE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF^ WASHINGTON .' RESERVATIONS FOR COLL ECTTONS 
^ CANNOT pE CONFIRMED UNTIL RECEIPT OFPAYMENT . 



, SOCIAL STUDIES COLLECTIONS , 

These collections contain museum specimens, and authentic reproductions of 
•typical household objects, tools, and clothing. 

jINDIANS (NORTHWEST) 



House model, wood-working tool^i and household implements oT the ".rndians. 
of the North Pacific Coast from the: Canadian border through southeastern 



.Alaska.. (26 lbs.) 



INDIANS (EASTERN. WASHINGTON) 

Tools, household implements and 
clothing (25 lbs.) 

INDIANS (NORTH AMERICA) 4 

Two or three artifacts from each 
of the majoPiCUlture areas of 
North America. (26 Ijjs.) 



INDIANS (PUGET- SOUND) 

A canoe model, cattail niat> wood- 
working tools, household fmpTements 
'and a pair dolls dressed in 
aboriginal custume. (25 Ibs.^ 
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SOCIAL STUDIES COLLECTIONS 
Page Three 



INDIANS (PUGET SOUND WINTER 
VILLAGE CUTOUT) 



Historical obj^ts Qf the Pioneers, 
.and four dolls dressed in everyday 
clothing of 1850. (32 lbs.) ^ 



WASHINGTON STATE HISTORY 



Village beach "Icene showing . 
plank house painted on heavy 



cardboard 18 inches high and 

2 feet long. Includes 
individual cardboard figures, 

3 to 4^ inches high, involved in 
everyday activitiesl. (17 lbs ) 



MUSEUM TOURS • . • - 

Tours of the Museum exhibits must be arranged in advance. Call Mrs. Flo 
Fu4ita at the Museum, 543^5689, to make reservations. 



"Northwest Coast Indian Life," a special presentation prepared by the 
Thomas Burke Memorial Washington State Museum, is being affered to school 
children at the Pacific Science Center, Building #4. 

The program is one of the many educational session included at the Center 
for elementary and secondary school classes. It is presented by Burke- 
Museum Docents, within a full sized reconstruction of Kwakiutl Indian house, 
as .an introduction to the native cultgre of the Pacific Northwest . Coast 
Indian people. Featured is a display of material from the Burke Mus'eum., 
including artifacts illustrating Indian life io relationship to the environ- 
ment and dioramas of Northwest Coast houses. Within the scale model 
structures are blanket looms, baskets and other items which would be found 
in such houses. Slides, and taped soufid supplement the presentation. 



For. information about the presentation, call the Pacific Science Center, 
MA 4-8140, or Mrs Fujita at the Museum, 543-5689. It is advisable to 
make reservations well in advance. 



OTHER RESOURCES AVAILABLE 



PRESENTATION AT THE PACIFIC SCIENCE CENTER 
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INDIAN RESOUROES IN SEATTLE 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES . . 

Seattle Indian Center 

619 Second 'Ave. \ (If mailing, indicate 202) 
Seattle, Washington 98104 . 
624-8700 
Services include: 

, . Youth and Educational Counseling ^ • 

Emergency Food 'aj[)d Clothing ^ 
Family Planning • ^ , ^ 

Ex-Offender Counseling , * . 

Legal Services • 

Alternative to Foster Care Program 
Employment Referral 

Publish Northwest Indian News (subscription $3,00/year) 
Arts and Crafts Shop 

Kiriatech-itapi ^ ^ * ' " ♦ 

619 Second Ave., Suite 507 

Seattle, Washington 98104 j 
624-2432 ' , , 

Field Office in Park Lake Area - 

809 99th PI. S.W. , * ' ' 

Seattle, Washington 

767-3992 * / . , . 

767-3^70 - Food Bank , . , ^ 

Services include emergency and housing referral, jot} training referral; 
and jpb development. Also have a Food Bank in Field Office on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 12:00 P.M. * . 

Indian Paraprpfessional Services ^ ^ , 
Urban Reseeirch Station ~ 
One Yesler Way 

Seattle, Washington 98104 ' . 

.624-3607 ^ ^ 

Counseling assistance, expecially in the area of legal problems. 

Indian Health/Board 
1131 14th So,, Box 106: 
Seattle, Washington ^144 
329-0250 

* Services include the following Programs: 
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Medical Clinic ) ' ♦ 

1131 14th So. , BcK 106 „ . . 

329-0250 ^ . • .I 

General free medical clinic prepared to treat all health 
problems. Seen by appointment only Monday 'thru Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. (Thursday 1:00. p. m.).' Walk-in' Clinic on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday evenings - 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. ~ 



» *■ 
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. . mLECTSP MATERIALS - NATIVE AMERICAN 

SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES -' 

Indian Health Board (continued) 

Family Planning Program 
* l4t"h So., 6ox 106 

* Seattle, Washington ' , - 

329-0250 , • ^ ■ . 

Open Monday, Wednesday, and Friday - 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Services include birth control education, free contraceptives, 

* 'abortionst GYN medical checkups, matei^nity referrals. . 

Dental Clinic (Indian only) ^ 
Public Safety Building 
3rd and James 

Seattle, Washington ' 
• . 624-7,547 * ' . . 

Free dental ^rvice - by appointm^t only. 

«> » 
Seattle Indian Alcoholism Program * - 

619 2nd Ave., Room 233 ' ' , ♦ ' 

Seattle, Washington 98104 
622-8214 

,* Counseling services for alcoholics and their i;amiMes.. , • ' 

AA meetings -'Wednesdays - 7:00 P.M. 

^ . ^ Employment Security Department ■ ' / / ' ' 

Indian Counselor ^ ' :^ 

. 619 2nd Ave, . - * ' / . ^ ^ ' 

* Seattle, Washington , . 
464-6695 

' . ""^ • " ' 

Indian job placement counselor. » . ' : 

• ^ ^ ' *i » 

* EDUCATIONAL SERVICES > " ' • . - • 

American Indian- Heritage - Pupi>l .Services Program 
, 730. So. Homer Street [ " : , i" 

^ Seattle, Washington 98108 ■ . 

\ ' , 587-6493 ... - . . 

Provides classes in Indt&n Culture within the' Seattle Public School 
* System., Also provides counseling and tutorial help to childrep and « 

their parents. ' ' ^ ». 

. Talent Search ' 

Seattle Indian Center * « « 

• 619 Second Av#. 

Seattle, Washington • - ' . - 

624-7800 • , ^ * - ^ ' 



ERIC 



Assists students to go on to post*high school §ducation and training 
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programs.^ 
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Alternative Indian High School 

Rainier Bfeach M.S. campus 
Portable #20 



* i 



1 I 
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SELECTED MATERIALS - NATIVE AMERICAN 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (continued) . 
m ■ 

Indian Teacher Education Program 
1 2d Miller hall 6Q-12 ; 
Universl*3/* of Washington 
Seattle.- Washington , 98195 
543-7835 



Elementary School Indiart Education Mi 
American Indian Studies Major 
Masters Degree Indian Education 



Indian Studies, University of Washinton 
C-130 Pad el ford Hall \GN05 
Seattle, Washington ^98195 
543-9082 -Ji^ 

Community College Contacts for Indians ; 



Sreen River Community College 
Minority Affairs Director 
12410 S.E. 320th ' 
Auburn, Washinton -833-9111 



Skagit Valley Community College 
, College Way 
Mount Verrtbn, Washington ^ 



Highline Community College 
Minority Affairs Director 
Midway, Washington 98031 
878-3710 • . - , 



Wena tehee .Valley Community College 
Wenatchee, Washington 



Shoreline Community College 
16101- Greenwood Ave. No. 
Seattle, Washington 98133 " 

' Seattle Community College , 
Minority Affairs Director 
1718 BroJidway 

Seattle, 'Washington 98122 
587-4152 

SOCIAL AND SERVICE ORfiANHATIONS 

, American .Indian Women's Service League 
619 Second Ave. ^ ' 

Seattle, Washington 
624-8700 

' Alaskan Federation of Natives 
. P.O. Bojc 24144 
Seattle? Washington 
935-6990 



Alaskan Native ' Brotherhood 
Alaskan Native -Sisterhood 
5928 39th S.W.- 
Seattle, Washington 98116 
935-4538 
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SOCIAL AND SERVICE ORGANIZATICHS (continued) 

National Association of Blackfeet 
503 First Ave. W. ~ '' ' 
Seattle, Washington 98109 • . \ ■ > 

■ 283-7006 ' * ' . 

1 Gros Ventre Association . . * / 

7901 34th S.W. . ' 

' Seattle, Washington 
.„ . 855-5831 ■ ■ _ - . ^ 

« 

CULTURAL * . ' ' 

- Northwest Intertribal Club \ , t ' " - 

. 9004 210 PI. N.E. 

Redmond, Washington 

855-5831 

V RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS * 

» ■ — — ■ 1 ■ ■ — — « * / 

' * ^ r 

To get a list of the Indian basketball and baseball teams In the Seattle 
area, call- the Seattle Indi^ Center; 624-8700. 



STATE OFJWASHINGTON FOUR YEAR INSTITtJTIONS & PROGRAMS 



The Evergreen State College f \ 
Olympla'; Washington 98505 
Telephone : 206-753-3111 

Mary F. Nelson, Colville 
Cruz Esquivel, Colville 
Darrell Phare, Lummi 
Mary Ellen Hillaire, Lumni 

University of Washington 
Seattle, .Washington 98195 

Willard Bill , Duwamish/Muckleshoot . 
Director of Indian Teacher Education 
Telephone : 206-54 3-78>^ 

Don Matheson, Fuyallup ' 
Office of Minority Affairs 
Telephone: 206-543^^6 

Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, WA 98926 



Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney / Washington 99004 ^ 



Gonzaga^ University 
»St)okane, Waffliihgton 99202' 



Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 




Native American Student Association 
The Evergreen State College 
Olympia, WA 98505 ' ^ ♦ . 

Telephone: .206-753-3147 

jfenter-for Indian Teacher Education 
Unive^rsity of 'Washington 
Seattle, Wa^h. 98195 
Telephone :^ 206-543-7835 

Marilyn Bentz 
American Indian Studxies* 
Telephone: 206-543-9082 
C-130 Padelford GN7O5 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 



Native American Club 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, WA" 98926 
Telephone: 509-963-1111 ^ 

Indian Center 

Eastern Washington State College 
EllensbuTg, WA 98273 
Telephone: .509-235-6016 

American Indian Club 
Box 7 

Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Wa^h, 99202^ i 

Native American Studies 
Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99063 
Telephone : 509-335-3564 
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INDIAN CLUBi- AT CORRECTIONAL CENTERrT?njASHINGTON 

Wa*^ington Corrections Centef**- ^ 
Tribarl Sons ' i. 

P.O. Box 900 ' . 

Shelton, Washington 9SS84 



Washing'ton State Penitentiary 
fndian CTub , . « 
P.O. Box 520 

•Walla Walla, Washington 99362 



Purdy Treatment Center for Women 
INdian Club 

Purdy, Washington 98335 



Maple lane School . 

Indian Club 

Route 1 , Box 300 

Central ia, Washington 98531 v 



McNeil Island Federal Penitentiary 
Brotherhood of American Indians 
P , 0 . Boji{ 1 000 Stei 1 acoom 
Tacoma, Washington 



Wasington State Reformatory 
Indian Club 
Box nj ■ 

Monroe, Washington 98270- 
^ • •• 
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Indian Games 



Name: Ball Relay 
Players: 8 to 24 
Place: Outdoors. 

A team pf 4 to 6 playeis stands IS to 20 feet apart in a 
straigjht clu^e/ all /acing in the same direction. A line is ' 
marked on the gi^^und 10 feet in front of the first i^layer. 
The other 4eains line up in the same fonnation with a space 
of 6 feet between teams. A basketoSife given to the last 
player of each team. When the chief says **Go" the last 
player from each team dribbles the ball up to ih^ player 
just ahead of hun, and as soon as the ball stiikes his leg, he 
dribbl^the ball to the next player in front of him. 



Name: Bear Race 
""Players: 8-20 
Place: Outdoors 



The players line up just behind one line and face another 
4ine about 60 feet away. When the "Go" signal is givep, 
they instantly place their h^ds on the ground and advance 
to, the finish liQe, moving the left hand and right foot 
forward at the same thne, then the right hand and left foot. 



Name: ^ptsve of War - Northwest Coast* . 

. ntyers: 8 to; 30, Team 

Place: Outdoors ' ' , , ^ 

The Salish young, people played this fast moving game 
with two teams of equal size. Each team numbering 4 to 15 
players stood behind a straight Ime marked on the ground 
and fac^ the rival team approxunately 60 feet away. 

A chief stood halfway between the two lines of ^slayers. 
When he clapped his hands, tj[)e game began. 

The object of the game was to touch a hand of the 
players of the oppositeJcam and dodge back safely to the 
safety zone behind his own Ime. He was free tago forward 
and touch any opponent's hana. 

Nothing happened to the player whose hand was 
touched, but the player who touched the opponent's hand 
has .to race and twist in an effort to get back to his line 
without being caught by anyone on the rival team. 

X player who was caught was taken behind the nval 
team's line, and once he was a prisoner he could neither 
escape nor be released* The' game continued until all the 
players on one side were captured. Sometimes this took 
several hours. • 



If the game tak^ too long, the chief can-^top the game 
at any time and decide on the winning team by counting 
the number of captives taken up to that point. ^ 



Name: Bump Ball (similar to hockey) 

layers: 6-12 ^ . 

Place: Outdoors - Playing area 60' x 90* 

A white ball is placed in the center of an area, 60' x 9D'. 
Teams stand on opposite sides, and each team membeVhas 
a ball. On corfuftand of **play", they run and throw their 
balls at the white ball, trying to get it into their goal which 
can be a hockey net'or large cardboard box. 



Name: Come Bade Ball2 - Northwest Coast 
Players: 4 '/ . 

Plade: Outdoors orJndoors * ' ' 

'<> 

The older girls of some of the Northwest Coastal tribes ' 
were fond of this game ana played it very^ expertly. Notx 
only did they bounce the ball with surprising speed s^nd 
precision using their palm but when it was arranged, they 
used an agile foot or knee. They also^played the game with 
greater ^stances between the sides of the square *onAvhrph 
they stoodli^nd the bouncing.point than those given below. 
This is how the game may best be played, by modem 
players with bouncier balls than the fiomemade ones or 
round inAated sea inamma) bladders used by the Indian 
girls. ^ ' ' ' 

Four gkls stand each at the center of one of the sides ot * 
a 12-foot square marked out on the play area. Directly in 
the center of the square, a circle of 12 inches in diameter is 
marked. Each girl faces her rival across the square. The 
mode of play is to k^ep a volleyball or basketball bouncing, 
to the center and on to the girl opposite. The ball is 
bounced back again in the same way. A bad stroke which is 
impossible for the girl opposite to return may couhTasohe 
^ mSs. When a girl misses the ball three times, the ball goes to 
the other pair of players. ' 

Another form of play is for all four girls to keep the ball ^ 
bouncing back and Torth across the square so that it ^ 
remains in play for as long & possibly. Three misses and bi^t ' 
is thd rule for this method of play. A girl from the sidelines 
can take the jjlace of. a player who drop^, out. Without 
forcing the play , a good player can keep the ball m constantr 
motion for several minutes at a time. i , 
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Nam^: Crab Race *- Northwest^ 
* Players: ixo 16 
Fkce: Outdoors or Indoors 



All Indian children bf the tnbes of the Northwest^oast 
knew just how crab^ ran. They saw thousands of them from 
the times! to the great giant crabs which came into thei 
rocky bays and river mouths along jthe entire coast. Here is 
how they played this imitative ^me. ' . ^ . 

The players lin^d up 4 feet apart just behind a line 
marked on the ground. They stood sideways to another Ime 
which was drawn on the .ground about 40 feet away. When 
a chief called out **Go^V all the players dropped quibkl^ 
onto hands ^nd knees ^nd raced sideways, in crab fashion, 
fo the finish lii)e. The first player to anive at the finish hne 
'who had crawled sideways all of the way won. 

When the bigge^children played) th^ leader told ^em to 
crawl from the starting line to th& "second line, and then 
without stopping or turning around crawl right back to the 
starting line whei;e'the race finis^ieds Sometimes, the players 
who arrived/first at the second line were slow in getring 
back to the starting line, because they could crawl faster 
with the arins and legs they used.wHe racing to the second 
line than with the oppo^te armyand legSg^Jiey use4 to 
return to the starting point. This is why the c^fef did not 
allow them to turn around when they reached the second 
line. 

me: Fish Trap-Nprthwest Coast^ * 
Players: 8 to 16 ^ - , 

Flace: Outdoors - I 

This game was played by Indian boys of all ages 
anywhere from four to twelve "fishermen" and one ,to 
thrQe "firfi"* Some groups liked to play this fish-ncttjng 
game with only one fish to be netted, since they considered ^ 
it more fun. Tlie fishermen joined hands, the fish vya^ given 
about a 20-foot start, and the game was on. The fish ran 
and doubled and dodged in an effort to escape from being 
caught in the trap. ^ 

This was not as diHicult as it seemed because the 
mdi^ual fisherman^ould neither touch not trip the fish. 
A catch was made only when the two ends of the met 
with thcfish inside, ^t which point the fish gave upwthout 
any attempt to break out of or dodge under the net. 




> Name: Hit the Stone • ' - . 

Players: 2-6 " • ^ 

Place: Outdoors . *^ . • ^ 

^ " ■ > ' 'i. ^ • 

This game is played by throwing a/ubber ball about the 
size of a tennis ball at an individual sized cereal package 
fjled with dirt. The ball is thrown overhead fronwbout ten 
to forty fe6t away. 



> 



Name: Hop Jump 
Players: 4-16 
Place: Outdoors 



Ndme: Frog Rice 
Bayers: 8-20 
Place: Outdoors 



Children lineup gn a line, facing other line 40 feet away. 
When the chief shouts "Go" all the players squat down, 
clasp their finders around their legs just above the ankles 
and hop in that poationno the finidi line. ^ 



This issimilar to a hop race except^a pWer igust jump 
and hop as far as possible with bonrWt together. The 
distance between^ the two lines ranges frorn 40^0 feet. The 
Pl^y®^ SSJiJt^P either the right or left foot before, 
making ^^^p. A pla^j who stumbles or fills has to hop 
back three hops before he can start again. 



Name: Ring Abound 

PlUyers: 12 to 30 * ^ c \ 

i^ce: Outdoorl ^ . . 

* Children join hands and form two circles. Circles have 
the same number of players. In the circle positiori „each 
circle races the other to a finishing line 100 yards aWay. . 
The circle wHich reaches tl^ finish mark first/, still 
maintaining a circle and withoilt fosing any player is the 
winner. 



Name: Stop^ 

Players: 6 ^o 18 

Pkce! Ijidobrs or Outdoor? 



You will need a drum. When tjje drummer begins to beat 
the drum tte«dance^s move around in a circle trying to keep ^ 
time to the music, they must stop stepping instantly when 
i»^e.dfbm*beat istops. WiatevW positjoh the 43ncers are in, ^ 
j^eli fhe -music stoppthey n\ust*remaiif in that position " 
' juntil the drum commences The drummer tries to 
Irit^k the '^ncers into stopping at the wtpng rnoq[ierit by , 
slowing^up the beat suddeiJy,.then startinjg put ol^fast ' 



time. 



» l^ame: Tender of the Fire 
^ Players: S'l2 \ 
Place: Outdoors' \ 



\ 



^ Eire tender- sits blind folded >before three sticks, wnen 
the person in charge^ealls out **Wood Gatherers, we need 
wood,** and points to, one of .the wood gatherers, that Wood 
gatherer approaches the fire tender and tries to take a piece 
of wood. He is opt Jf the fire tender touches hun on the 
arm or tjand. ^ . , » ^ • * ^ 




• • ) ,■ ■ ' ' . 

-A&me; 'Riniabout 

Players: 4-16 * . 

Bace: Outdoors ' % ^ 

All players stand in a straight line or along a circle with 
about 3 feet between the players. When' the leader gives the 
direction "Jump One," the, players jump clockwise^ one 
quarter with their legs together and without bending their 
knees. On "JumpHS[>vo" another quarter circle leap is made 
until four jumps are made until the player is back in the 
-original p'osition. ^• 

,0n the second time around, -the "Jump One" command 
is* the signal for the pUy^rs to jump one half circle^On the 
last juinj), when the c^f calls "Big Jump"'-iwfch player 
makes a spinning leap clqckwise into the air, whirling 
completely around so that he lands facing fr<5ht. Arms. are 
never to be used; the body must remain straight. 




Name: Ttirtle Keeper 

Players: S^V 

'Place: Out^i^ ► ' ^ 

The game is played in a circle about 30 or 40 feet in 
diameter. Five players representing four' turtles and one 
keeper take up sj)read out positions inside the circle. When 
the chief shouts "Catch" the turtle keeper must try to tag 
all four 'turtles. A turtle that drops to the ground is safe, 
but he cannot remain in that position for longer than the 
time it takes to count 6. 
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Spirit^of Nature 

v 

"Jo the Indian in his native state,*' ^drMartin Sampson, 
ai^ Indian 'grandfather of the Puget ^Sound region, 
**(Bveryt'ning had life or spirit, the earth, the rocks, trees, 
ferns, as well as birds and animals, even the hail which fell 
from the sky, had ^ spirit and a language and song of its 
own and mi^t be an inspiration to a wanior." 

E^ch wind was the br^th of some being who lived far 
away in the direction from which the. wind blows. To each 
the Indians gave a name, and every sigh, whistle, moan, or 
roar of the wind seemed to them to be the voice of its 
spirit Echoes, waterfalls and rapids, the roar of thunder, 
the growth of plants, the changed position of stars -all were^ 
caused by the spirit living in thep. The spirits of nature 
control nature, the Indians believed, just as the; spirits that 
live in human bodies control Kuman actions. 
^Whether the spirit w^re regarded as gpod or evil 
depended chiefly on how they treated the Indian. He tried 
to win their favor and protection, therefore, and to avoid 
their wradu If angered, the spirits that controlled salmo^n 
would cause a failure of the. season*s run of fish, the spiuts 
of the mountains would cause a failure of the season*s rim 
of fish, the spirits df the mountains would cause a storm or 
avalanche or perhaps a volcaniQ eruption. The spijcits living 
in the rapids of the Columbia River and in the dark pools 
along its b^ks jnight seize the canoe of the map who ha^ 
angered them. Somei spirits, al^yays evil, hid in caves a^d in 
caverns below the earth, but roamed^ forth from time to 
time to dd their wickedness. * ^ 

The spirit of swamps and thickets could be heard but 
never seen. lt$4id not harm except that its voice sometimes ^ 
caused people to become lost, because it kept them from 
knowing the right direction. The spirit of the dark forest* 
wa^. an evil spirit, a demon. It slept during the day and 
journeyed forth at night to break canoes, rob traps,, and 
frighten late travelers. Disobedient children were warne'd 
that it would steal them. 

Thte spirit of the stQQT^ was visualized as a huge bird, 
known ^ Thunderbird. The flapping of its wings caused the 
^sound of thunder, the flash of its eyes was the lightning. It 
lived in a«jcloud abov^^the highest peak the tribe could see, 
or in a cave in the mountains. Indians neaythe coast 
believed tl>at Thunderbird* fl^w to the Pacific Ocean taget 
the whales which were^ its food. Rain' clouds ^and 
thunderstorms often fc^owed it home from the ocean. The 
Indians feared Thunderbird and tried not to ange^ it. ^ 

Powerful spirits lived on the top of the highest peaks^ 
They too must not be angered. That is why the Indians^ 
never c^^miied above the snow line on Mount Kainier. , 
''There is a lake of fire on top of ihb mo-untain,** washed 
Sluiskin, the guide of the first men to climb Mount Rajnier. 



He took them only as far as the snow line. "In the lake lives n^'^ 
a mighty, dembn. If you should reach the top, the demon 
will seize you and kfll you and throw you into the fiery 
lake." • 

When he saw the climbers returning two days later, he 
stood open-mouthed, sure that th^ were ghosts. 

Mount Baker (Komo Kulshan) got very angry one time, 
Indians along the Stillaguamish River have told Nels Bruseth. 
"Kulshafi once got so mad that a big piece fell off and slid 
way down the mountain. This made aMg fire and lots of 
noise. Kulshan and Shuksan be^inr^lack all over. The 
waters in the rivers became black and warm^. Fish came 
floating down the rivers cooked. Lots of Indians and 
animals fled. Next year most of theip went back ajgain. 
Since then Ku£fian has never been mad." i 

In sqme traditions, the mountains seem jnore like human 
beings than spirits, in fid, three storytellers today begin 
certain tales with the words,, "Long ago when the 
mountains Were people.**'The peaks of the Cascade Range 
moved about at will, they had ,wives Or husbands; they had 
children -the smaller peaks and buttes near them. 

^Some spirits,. of, course, had moje power than others. 
Did the Indians before the white man came conceive of an 
all-powerful spirit, a Supreme Being, a •*Or^at ,Spirit*7-' ^ 
There is disagreement on this matter, not only an^ong tR 
missionaries and teachers who kn^ and wrote about the j 
Indians in early d^$ but also among anthropiologusts andl/ . 
mythologists v^o have studied thoii^ myths and rituals iii 
more recent years. ' ^ 

Tyhee Sahale and Sahale Tyee (Tyee meaning ^*chief,'* 
and Sahale" meaning "up above*0 are terms often found ih 
stories recorded by pioneers. Th^' were. the iWords in,the^ * 
ChinooTc j^gon, the trade language of Indians a§d vtfufe 
men, that missionaries used for the ^vistian cont^^ts of 
GoA In some traditions recorded before specialists werg in 
the field-"In the B^iginning of the Nisqually World,** for 
instance -the term "the Great Spirit" obviqfusly refers io a 
'^supematural being, told about in many tribes, ^o bore a' 
name v^ch' means "the Changer." He was called Dokibatl, 
Doquebuth, Xelas, MiEamatt, and other names difficult for 
v^te people to pronounce and to spell. TUms bejng changed 
the world of the anpients into the ^orKl of the Indian; he * 
was th^ creator and transf6hner, but apparently lie was nof 
worshipped. In some .other* stories, il is not clear whether 
the •'Great Spirit^' (or Tyhee Sahale) was the chief of the 
sky spirit^, some other powjerful spirit, or a native concept 
of a ^uprepie iBeing. The Great Spirit, or the Great Whiter 
Spint, t>^ionally referred to by,today's storytellers seems 
to be a blending of aboriginal concepts with the Christian 
id^ of God. ' - - ^ t * ' 



* * 
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Why and When the Tales Were Told 

^ Chief William Shelton, in his little book of Snohomish 
taleSy states this as one of the purposes of storytelling in his 
family: "My parents, uncles, and great-uncles told me, in 
days gone by, stories which would create in mrthe desire 
to become brave, and good, and strong, to become a good 
speaker, a good leader; they taught me to honor old people 
and always do all in my power to help them." Tlie old 
Indian method, he adds, was to teach through stories. 



Lessons in family tales 

One of Chief Shelton's stories, "Pushing Up the Sky," 
illustrates what can be done if people work together. Other 
lessons which he has pointed out in his family tales are 
these: "Do not be boastful, otherwise you may come to 
grief just as Deer did." "Always be on your guard lest a 
cunning person trick you the way Fox tricked Seal " "Do 
not look down upon old p.eople just because you are 
young...If you are always kind to poor people, then you 
will always have good luck yourself." "Don't go out with 
anyone if you know '.he's not good. Hell get you into 
trouble even if you are innocent, just as Mink got his littje 
brother into trouble." ^"Don't be greedy," "Don't be 
wasteful" are obviqus lessons in some stories in the present 
* collection. 



Instructive purpose 

The recollections of Otis Half-Mpon, on the Umatilla 
**Reservatidn,' reveal another kind of instructive purpose in 
^Indian storytelling. In thfe N^z Perce village of, his 
childhood, special winter ledges were made, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. Hot rocks kept them warm all 
' day. There jespected members of the tribe who were good 
$toryfeUers-a man for the boys and a woman for the 
girls-gav^ the children 'the information needed for their 
outdoor livitjg, , . 

' Mr* Half-Modh recalls' animal stories chiefly, with some 
star myths' and oiher kinds qf tribal t^a^tions. An example 
Of the iristructiw v6lue of a "Nez Perce my th is given in the 
headnbtc to "Peaver and the Grande konde River." 
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„ Leam^ag and entertaining /. * \ ^ 

. An educated white, wpniin^who has lived on the Col^lle. 
Reservation^ for tw^iltj^ive' years says that many of thy 
stpries t'ol^ by her neighbors "were unwritten texts in 
mstory, geography, nature stiidy, and ethics." * 

Ih some faiftihes itear^her, the grandparent used to 
gather the. chilc^en round them in the early winter 
fnominjs,. when if Vas too cold to play outdoors, and 
instruct thjim through 55fe tribaL tales. Mr^ Clara Mo6Ve's 
aunt ysed to rejitt^the old^stones to the girls, botti to teach 
them and to amuse them, while they were learning to tan 

.^hid&s and do bead wprk. Her grandfather%hd uncles 
similarly inltfticted and «riter^ained while the bqys were 
learning to make equipment for fishing and hu;iting< 

A 0 ^ ^' 
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Explaining nature 

A second purpose in Indian storytelling, illustrated again 
^ and again in this book, was to explain the ph^ome^a of 
nature. This has been true, of course, of, many eiTrly 
peoples. "Where we propound a scientific theorem," wrote 
Jobn Fiske years ago in Myths^and Myth*Makers, "they 
construct a myth." Fiske defined a myth "as, in its origin, 
an explanation, not an issoteric symbol,w.but an 
explanation" "Myths that detail causes are scienge in 
infancy," says Hartley B. Alexander in his volume on North * 
American mythology, "and they are perhaps the only, 
stories that may properiy be called mytl^s," ^ 

Hundreds of explanatioiis of natxiral phenomena are 
scattered thrpjjgh the tales of the Pacific Nothwest Indians. 
Some of them are merely incidental, how Blue lay got his 
topknot, how Frog lost his^tail, why the Grande Ronde 
River is Very crooked in places, why the Columbia 
changed its channel, ^why JMount Adams' head is different 
from Mount Hood's. Some explanations, fumish the plots of 
entire stories. The origin of mankind, of ^eath, of fire, of 
certain constellations^these have been almost universal 
themes among the makers of myths. 

The. great rocks and the many trees in the Columbia 
Gorge, the cut made by the big river through the Cascade 
Range, the lake in the deep crater on top of a mountain, 
the eruption of volcanic peal$2, the petnfied trees and the 
bones of prehistoric animals, the ancient picture writirrg^ on* 
the rocks-these stimulated the imagination to answer the 
natural qu^tion "Why?" 



Parallds of modem theories 

One of the amazin^f and fascinating^ things about several 
of these explanatory myths of the Pacific Northwest is that 
in a fanciful way some details parallel modem discoveries'^ 
and^ theories of scientists. The parallelism between Indiaii 
myths and geologists* theory about lakes east of the 
Cascade Range m what is now the Columbia River Basin has 
been pointejd out in connection with ''How Coyote Made 
the Colunibia River." • ^ ' ^ 

Several details Jn "The On©n of^ Crater l-ake,". a myth 
; related in 1865 by an old Klamath^ Chief, have striking 
,paraUels with the story that geologists have unfolded 
Cbncermng an ancient peak in southern Oregdn. They call it 
' Mount Ma2:^a, and they believe that it once "rose to a 
height of 12,000 feet,* a mile above its present ruins/* i 

Howel Williains"', Chairmaii of , the Departme;it of 
Geological Sciences at the University of California, ha^ 
graphically described the tremendous explosions tha{\ 
disturbed the area several thousand y ears ago, th^eruptions^t 
of ash and pumice that were scattered for many miles, the 
"glowing avalanches" that destroyed the forests, the 
"frenzied streaks of li^tning"-the "purse oPFire" i^ the 
bKiian my^h. These were followed by the collapse of the 
mountaintop inta it$ center, into the void created by the 
eruptions. jCater precipitation and seepage made the lake in 
the vast crater. Geologists working in the sagebrush country, 
east of Crater Lake in recent years have unearthed Indian 
artifacts "beneath deposits of punuce from Mount 
Mazama.". ^ 
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Tales for entertainment 

The myths that explained and the stones that instructed 
entertained also-enteitained the old and the middle-aged as 
well as the young. And there were many tales, incluJmg 
types not represented in this volume, which were told for 
enjoyment only. As with the Creek bard, the Anglo-Saxon 
sdop» the medieval minstrel and ballad, singer, the Indian 
storyteUer*s ^hief purpose was to give pleasure. This oral art 
is much older than written literature, in all cultures- much 
older than, history. Until modem civilisation changed 
family life, the telling of stories was one of the most 
satisfying pastimes for the entire family^ among many 
peoples and 6n all continents. . * 



Professional storytdlers 

Somefimcs a professional story teller^ w^at from Indian 
village to Indian village, says Peter Noyes, and entertained 
with tales from his repetoire. Mourning Dove', an Okanogan, 
recalled vividly a populal^storytellter who used to arrive in 
her village on a white horse; before "^ager listeners he 
**would jump up and mimic his cl)aracters, speaking or 
singing in a strong or weak voice, just as the Animal Persons 
^were supposed to have done." Among some tribes, one or 
two old men. or> women in each village ^ere recognized as 
the best taleteller. Such a person, was sometimes invited to a 
host's lodge to entertain for an evening; guests occasionally 
brought small gifts to the entertainer. 



V^ter lodge tales 

Much more frequently, the legends and myths were told 
by the best storyteller in the. winter lodge, where two or 
more related families often lived together. Several traditions 
indicate that this kind of entertainment was for winter 
only. *i thought^ in my childhood that there was a law 
against telling the stories in the suipmertime," a Yakima 
woman recalled with a chuckle. *'My grandmother used to 
tell us," said a Warm Springs woman, '/that a rattlesnake 
would 6ite us if she told stories in the summer." "My 
grandfather," added her neighbor, '*ialways said he would 
get bald and yellow jackets would sting us." 

It is not good to tell myths in the sununertime," the 
Kalapuya of ^westem Oregon used tq say. 'it is good to tell 
myths in the wintertime. There are long nights in the 
wintertime." , ^ * ^ 

During the long winter evenings, while the ram fell or 
the snow piled high, the log fires whicl\ extended the full ' 
length of ,the winter ledg^ gave light and warmth and 
cheer. Then the tribal tales, nanated and acted out .by the 
best entertainers in the group, took the place of our books, 
magazines, rhovies, radio and television programs. In 
addition to nature studies, moral* fables, and history, the 
Indians heard fiction-adventure, tragedy, various kinds of 
comedy. • 

Most Coyote stories among the people east of the 
Cascade Range and most Fox stories among those v(est of 
the range "were good for a laugh," no matter how often 
they werrtold. ' * 

"For all myths spring from the universal and inalienable 
desire to know, to enjoy, to teach " These words written by 
Charles Gayler about the "classic myths" of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Norsemen apply equally well to the tales once 
told by American Indians. 



Passing on sacred traditions 

These family gatherings around the winter fires, 
moreover, gave the elders of the group opportunity to pass 
on to the younger ones some of the sacred traditions of the 
^tribe.^ 

When relating the Skagit creation myth, in 1952, 
Andrew Joe explained that in the old days no one in his 
tnbe could even hope to get spirit power unless he knew 
thatyStory .well, and the secunng of spirit poweV was very 
impohant in any Indian man's life. 

Jack Ward's story about the Thunderbird and the Whale 
was told with, reverence. So was the latter part of Chief 
Jobe Charley's myth about Mount Adams; he had never 
before, he said,* told .the story to a white person. 
Apparently ^'The Origin of Crater Lake," "A Legend* of 
Multnon\ah Fall," and "Legend" of the White Dee?' were 
' precious to the people who created them. 

If the Indians had had a written l;iterature, some of the 
stories would have been their "sacretf wntmg." The myths 
of creation and of the Changer, whpch folloW, and a few 
other tales scattered throughout this volume would 
doubtless be a part of their sacred literature. 
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Spirits and Animals ii| the Lakes 

The Indians had many myths and legends concerned 
with the lakes of the Northwest. In Lake Steflacoom, near 
the present city of Tacoma, lived an evil spirit which the 
Nisqually Indians callea Whe-atch-ee. The lake also they 
called Wie-atch-ee. » 

Because of the demon, they never sw^ or fished in the 
lake, but sometimes they would see her irom the shore. She 
would lift her head and right arm from the water, raise her 
thumb and little finger, close her middle fmgen, and say,' 
"Here is my Whe-atch-ee." The Indians would then flee in 
tenor. . . ♦ 

In Fish Lake, near Mount Adams, the water is so clear, 
that trout can be seen darting in and out of holes in the 
bottom. The Klickitat Indians, used^to believe that these' ^ 
holes were the dpors to the hiding place of a great dfagon. 
When angered, the^ dragon would spit fire j^om his nostrils 
andjiis eyes and men would fly about to spread destruQtron 
and famine overthe country. 

In the did days, the iOickitat people were forbidden to 
fish in the lake, under penalty of death. Even in recent 
years, Indians would not touch a fish from this lake, and 
they shunned the trails that pass near it. t 

Between Mount Adams and Mount Rainier are many 
small lakes, in a region where the Indians used to go late in 
^ the summer for huckleberries and game. In these dark, deep 
* lakes sunounded by tall trees, the Indians bejiieved, lived 
spirits that had control of ram. These spirits, they said, 
wanted their .waters to be always quiet. If the water should 
' be disturbed in any way, the spirits would be offended and 
would send down t^in upon those who caused the 
disturbance. The Indians were therefore careful not to 
throw stones into the lakes. They did not even water their 
ponies m them, and from ceriam of them did not even take 
water for cooking. 
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'Some of the lakes in that region were said to have 
strange animals living in them. These animals were the ^ 
spirits of beings Vho had lived ages ago. At night, when all 
was dark and quiet, the spirits would come out and gather 
food on the shores. In some of the lakes were the spirits of 
little children who had lived in the days of the ancient * 
people. Their cries sometimes broke" the silence of the 
nightime. The next morning the prints of their little naked 
feet were found in the wet sand along the margin of the 
lake. . 1 

Elks of. i strangp kind .'sometimes came out of these 
lakes, fed on the shores, and then disappeared as 
mysteriously as they had come. In ^ake Keechelus, 
northeast <A Mount Rainier, a man on a tall horse once 
appeared, out in the middle of tjie lake. One of the horses 
of a band of Indians who were passing just then swam oirt 
to the tall horse, and/thefi both disappeared. 

Near the shore of Goose Lake, south of Mount St. 
Helens and Mqunt Adams, are the prints of two moccasined 
feet, the toes turned in, and the prints of two hands-small, 
like 'those of a girl. Many years ago, the Indians say, a 
maiden fled from an unwanted suitor. She reached'Lemei 
Rock, the highest point in the immediate area. Still 
pursued, she jumped from the tall rock and landed on the 
shores of Goose Lake. 

The Great Spirit was so impressed by her courage he 
decreed Jhat the' prints of her hands and feet should remain 
there forever. When the water of the lake is I9W, these 
prints can be seen^ even to this day. And sometimes on a 
moonlight night the girl's spirit appears for a moment in the 
middle 6f the lake. 

In a small lake in the eastern foothills of the Cascade 
Range lived a giant crawfish. His sharp claws could crush 
the life out of a manias easily as a man can break a robin's 
egg. Crawfish claimeaVie was owner of the lake, of all the 
fish in it, and of all tlte ropts and kerries on its banks. 

•r « 

If a man took too many fish or if a^woman took too 
many roots or benies. Crawfish became very angry. He 
would make the watei seethe and boil. He would make 
waves so,big that^jcedy fishermen-and berry pickers fled in 
terror. If anyone kfefused to drop the food he had obtajfted, 
the waves would seize him' and carry him back to Crawfish. 
The giant wouW crush him in his sharp claws and swallow 
him. Then tKr anger of Crawfish would leave him, Ind the 
lake would become q^iiet again. 

In Cascade Lake on Orcas Island, long ago, no fish lived, 
l>ecause of the wrath of Raven. Angry one time at the 
spirits in the water, he made^his powers on the top of 
Mount Constitution andlcilled all the fish in the lake Many 
snows passed before fish were pemvtted there again 

Stor^ about -the spints and animals that lived in the 
lakes were entertainment around the campfires, when the 
•Ii^djans gathered in the mounftains for hunting and 
berrypicking/ There ^the best story tellers of the. groups had a 
perfect setting for their tales of the strange events that had 
taken place in*the lakes near them, long, long^ago. 



Guardian Spirits 

Seven stories in earlier section&^"The Lake on Mount 
Rainier," "The Elk Spint of Lo/t Lake," *The Painted 
Rocks at Naches Gap," "The Beginning of the Skagit 
World," "The Origin of Cassiopeia's Chair, "-^Thunder and 
Lightmng," and "Thunder's Spirit Power"-mention 
guardian spiuts or spii)t power. In se^veral other tales 
appears the expression "made his powers," which means 
that the character called upon his spirit power to help him. 

A guardian spirit was an individual spirit which gave an 
Indian some special power, protected him from demons, 
guided and directed him, and came to his aid when he was 
in nqed. 

It hved somewhere in the woods or mountains or water, 
usually in the form of an animal or a bird. The elk, for 
example, was the guardian spirit of tfie hunter near Lost » 
Lake. 

The concept of the guardian Spirit was inseparably 
hnked with the Indian behef in spirits in all phenomena of 
nature. The worid was full of spirits. It was permeated with 
a, strange, mystical force or power that every spirit 
possessed. 

Man might attain this force through fasting and 
suffering, which would bripg him a dream or a vision. 
Whatever he saw or heard in t|iat dream or vision would be' 
his guardian spirit. , * ' ' . . 



The child's power quest - ^ s 

Almost every Indian child, in years gone by, went out in 
search of his guardian spirit, and that search was a very 
important experience in his life. It was often called the 
"power quest," for the guardian spirit was the source qf a 
person's special power, both physical and spiritual, 

A child was carefully, prepared for his power quest by 
the instruction and' encouragement of some older person, 
usually a relative. When a boy or girl was between the ages 
of seven and thirteen, son\etimes younger^e was sent into 
the forest or up on a ;mountain, or to a point pn {he beach, 
alone, fcv the purpose of seeking his guardian spirit. The 
child was to stay alone, usually without food, often 
without' sleep. He might be permitted to lave a fire, and 
sometimes kept himself awake by attending a fire. 
Soraetiin&iie went several nights in succession, sometimes 
he was gone for three or four or five days and nights. 

Although a "guardian spirit might come to a child 
anywhere, most tmbes considered certain places better than 
others. Spirit Mountain, southwest of Portland> was a 
favorite spot, according to John Hudson of the Santiam; 
and vigil on Mount Jefferson, he says, brought guardian 
spijits ofspecial power. 

White Mountain in northeastern Washington was the 
usual place among the Colville I;i<bans, numerous piles of 
rocks on the mountain are reminders of many power quests 
in days gone by. Peter Noy.es, a Colville Indian now past 
eighty, says that boys between the ages of five and twelve 
were taken up there by fathers or uncles; they had to stay 
alone fee or six days, with«it anything to eat, while they 
waited for the' voice of some spirit in the form of an animal 
or bird. Each boy made a pile of rocks as proof that he had 
stayed where he had been left. 
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In all tribes, cleanliness was an important part of the 
guardian ^spirit quest. Unless the >oung person N\as 
scrupulously clean, no guardian spirit would come to him. 
Rose Purdy, who spent her childhood in a village along 
Hood Canal, tells about a boy of her tribe who was directed 
totiive into the water to seek his' power. He bathed until he 
thought he was clean, but when he dived, the rock he held 
^ in Kis fist would not let him go down. 

Thinking he was not clean, he bathed again, scrubbing 
himself with a brush of leaves. Four times he came out of 
th$ water to make himself cleaner, almost rubbing his nails 
away with a rock, in his efforts to get fingernails and- 
toenails perfectly clean. When he divfed the fifth time, the 
rock in his hand allowed him to go down. 

If the child was in the proper frame of mind, and if he 
showed courage and perseverance, his guardian spirit 
would appear to him in a dream or vision. He might see.it, 
or he might hear its song, or it nught speak to him. In some 
tribes it was expected to appear first as a man or a woman, 
announcing that it was, a certain animal. 

In one of the Puget Sound tribes, a person was 
considered fortunate if his guardian spirit was an owl-, a 
bear, or a wolf. 

Among the Okanogan and Colville tribes of north central 
Washington, the cougar, the grizzly bear, and the eagle were 
strorig'powers. 

Even stronger were Story Chickadee, Story Beaver, 
Story Mountain Goat, Story Rock-characters which appear 
in the mythology of the tribes. If a person was so fortunate 
as to acquire one of these four as his guardian spirit, he 
would be protected from all harm and might receive some 
of his guardian spirit*s power to perform miracles. 

Not every child was successful on the power quest. "My 
„ uncle sent me out hundreds of times when I was between 
eight and fifteen," said a great -grandmother who told me 
some of her tnbal tales. "But I never heard the song of any 
bird or animal or ground hog. I wasn't lucky enough to hear 
a song from an/one.'* ♦ 

If a woman had acquired a guardian spirit, she was 
accept.ed on a par with men , in some tnbes, if she had not, 
she could still live a satisfactory life. But a^boy^uld 
expect very little from hfe if he became a man without 
having been successful in'a power quest. 
^ A child fortunate in hearing or seeing his guardian spirit 
was not to tell anyone of his expenence for several yea;^. If 
he should telF people about it too Soon, his guardian spirit ' 
would lose some of its power or might even forsake him. In 
some tribes no jterson revealed the source of his special 
power unless death was imminent* 

In adult life, he would be helped by his spirit. If an ottei 
' were his guardian, he would have special power in 
swimming. An eel guardw(n gave him power te escap^jirpm 
hi^ enemies, because^TTwas slippery, rattlesnake power 
made him immune to rattlesnake poison and gave him the 
ability to cure rat.tlesnake bite; but cougar and eagle gave 
abilitytp kill deer, thunder gave power for fighting, mouse, 
gave skill ii^oot racing. Among the Klallam along th^trait 
of Juan de Fuca, most spirits v/ere supposed to give wealtl;ii • 
or some power by which wealth rtiight be obtained. 
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Legends about quests ' 

Legends grew up about these guardian-spirit quests. Rose 
Purdy relates ^many about the Tahmahnawis, as^e and 
other always call the spirits. Eneas Seymore, a Lake Indian, 
tells about a boy whose father commanded him to dive into 
Twin Lake for his guiding spirit. He tried to dive but came 
back to a rock overlooking the lake. Directed to dive agam, 
he went down to the bottom of the lake. There he came to 
a tepee with people in it. The headman said to the boy, 
^*You will have power to catch fish iri a trap. These people 
you see are fish. I give you power \o catch fish." 

Then the boy went out other nights to get other.powers. 
Th^ more guardian spirits a man had, the more powers he 
possessed and the higher his place in the tribe. 

A seventy -year-old woman 1 talked with is still helped by 
her guardian spirit. It comforts . her and strengthens 
her-**hf^s me up,'* she says-when wgpried , about her 
children' and grandchildren. It has protected her from 
physical danger, its warning Kept her from being struck by 
an automobile. She feels it within her, and she hears fts 
voice. It is truly a guardian spirit, her Tahmahnawis. 



# 

How Beaver Stole the Fire 

TTiis fire myth is given in tfie words bf Clara Moore, 
transcribedj^fpm a wire recording ratde in June, 1950, 
'No\y a great-grandmother, she firsrtieard it fix>m her 
Sanpoil great-uncle. In other variants, some other "tittle 
fdlow" shoots the arrows-Woodpecker or Boy 
Sapsucker or Wren. 

In the early' days of the animal people, there was not fire 
on the earth. Th^^wple ate their food raw or cooked it by 
thejieat of the sun. They had no fire in their tepees. 

'Tliere is fire up in the sky," E^e said one day. •*Let us 
/o up to the sky and get it** , ♦ * 

So the animal people had a big gathering. They came 
from all over the country. ' 

**We must have a war dance before we go," someone 
$aid. "Someone sing a song that we can dance to." 
, . So different ones would sing. 

"Oh, thaf isn*t good enou^*' someone would say, "We 
^^'tdan|etothat." ' / , „ 

Magpie sang his song. It wasn't good enough, Mr, Crow 
sang his song. That wasn't good enough. They couldn't 
. dance *to that. Wolf sang his song, but it wasn't gpod 
enough. Then the peqple called on Grizzly Bear to sing his 

"Oh, that is too Ugly! We can't dance to that,' 

The people kept on singing until it was Coyote's turn to 
sing his song. It was a good enough song, but the people 
didn't like it. ♦ 

"It's good en9ugh,"they said, "but we can never depend 
on Coyote, He doesn't know what he is doing. He is liable 
to do anything and lose out anyway. 

"There are two little fellows who haven't sung yet— 



Mr Bat and Mr. CWcadee— two Httle fellows." 

So they called on them. They called on Mr. Chickadee, 
but his song wasn't good enough. Then th6y called on Mr. 
Bat. ^ 

/*0h, I can't sing any song." 

"But you've gpt to sing." They kept after him. 

"All right. rU try." 

So he started out with his song. When he had finished, 
all the people yelled. "That's the song we want! Sing it 
again." ' . 

So they jumped up and war danced to Mr. Bat's song. 

"Now we'll have to fix a road to get lip into heaven." 

Of course they all had bows and arrows. "We'll have to 
try to make a road of arrows to climb up on." 

They tried and tried and tried to make a road. The big 
animals used all their arrows, but^they couldn't reach the 
sky. So they came to Mr. Bat and Mr. Chickadee again. 

The big animals laughed when Mr. Chickadee steppe^d up 
with his bow and anow. He took aim and shot carefully. 
All the people watched. His arrow reached the sky and 
stuck there. He shot another arrow. It stuck In th^ first 
anow and stayed there. He shot a third arrow, and iVstayed 
in the second anow. He kept on shooting. When he had* 
mptiedhis two bag$'of anows, the chain reached almost to 
the ground. He used other people's* anows to finish the 
road. ^ 

Then they^clijpbed up to heaven to steal fir^ and bring it 
down to earth. Grizzly Bear was the last one to start up. the 
arrow road. 

"I must take a b^g of fc|od with pie," he said. "There 
may not be any food up there." 
' So Grizzly Bear started up the arrow road with a big bag 
of food. But he was so heavy that he broke the laddfr and 
V fell flat on the ground. Grizzly Bear had to stay at home. 

When^ the other people .gpt up in the sky, Mr. Eagle 
was boss. He was the one who had the idea, of getting the 
fire and bringing it down here. Like all bosses, he stayed 
behind, and he sent Kis peepers out, to look around. It was 
night y/hen the people got up there. 

"Who*s going to see about the fire?" asked'Eagle. 

Then he sent people out in pairs. Dog and Frog were 
partners. Th^ were too lazy to look. They lay lay, and 
.lay and lay, and of 90urse didn't find anything. Then they 
wenijback. . 

Eagle gQt tired and disgusted. "We've got to do better 
than that. I'll go myself. Beaver, you come along with me." 
• "All right." _ 

Beaver traveled on water, and Eagle flew overhead. He 
gpt on a big tree close to the Sky. People's houses. Beaver 
swam down the river to a trap. He went into the trap and 
played dead. 

N .Early next morning, a man went down to see what was 
%iA his trap. "Oh, there's a fine beaver dead her^l" So he 
*-tOok it up to the chiefs house. 

"Sce^ this beaver," he said. "Isn't this a ^ice, soft fur? 
Tnf going to skin him right away-" 

Eagle was up in a cottopwood tree looking dowri. He 
moved, and some men saw him. "Oh, what a pretty bird' 
We've gotc to get that birdw We mu^t kill it so that we can 
have its feathers for a headaress." 

The men wenrto their lodges to get their bows and 

arrows. ^ ' ' f 

The man"" with Beaver took hun into the chiefs house/ 
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That's the house the fire was in-where they took Beaver. 
Soon they had him almost skinned. Beaver was afraid they 
were going to take his hide entirely off. If they took it off, 
then he couldn't put it back on again. 

Outside the house. Eagle was scared that the men were 
going to hit him. Their anows were coming close. Just as 
Beaver's skin was all off except around his jaws, the men 
outside called out, "Come on^and shoot. See who can hit 
him. Eagle's going to fly away soon." 
^ The man skinning Beaver heard them yell. He ran out 
with his knife in his hand. Mr. Beaver jumped up,' rolled 
over and over in his hide, and got it back on him, just as 
good as it ever was. He took the fire, stuck it under his 
fingernails, and rushed to the river. Everybody was looking 
at Eagle, 'way up there in the air.' No one saw Beaver until 
he was almost in the water. 

Eagle sawliis partner come out of the house. He kept on 
dodgmg^ the anows shot by many people until he saw 
Beaver gomg into the ^r. Tlien he flew away. "Oh, we 
have missed Eagle," thel»Pe6ple yelled. "We have missed 
Eagle." ' . . 

The man who had been skinning Beaver ran back into 
the house. Beaver was gone. Fire was gone too. "Oh, we've 
lost our fire," he yelled. "Our fire is gone." 

Eagle and Beaver rushed back to their people. They were 
gathered near the top of the arrow road. 

"We have the fire," said Eagle. "Ut us get down before 
the.Sky People get here." 

"The ladder is4jr6ken," the people told him. "Grizzly 
-Bear and his bag of food were too heavy for it." 
• "The birds can fly down," saijl Eagle, who Was the boss. 
"The little animals can ride down on the big birds' backs. 
The rest of you get dow:n the best way you can." 

So the little animals rode down on the big lords' backs. 
Coyote made his powers and turned himself into a pine 
needle and floated down. But soon the pine needle was 
gomg very fast, too fast to suit Coyote. So Coyote made his 
powers again and changed himself into a leaf. Then he 
floated down slowly. He made a nice landing. 

* But Sucker did not. He jumped from the last arrow, 
where Grizzly Bear had broken them. Sucker have flat 
mouths to this day, and so have to suck their food. 

When all the 'people had reached the earth, they had a 
big ^thering at the place where they had war danced to Mr. 
Bat's song. 

"Who h^s the fire?" they asked. All looked at Mr. Eagle. 
"I don't have the fire," sang Mr. Eagle. 
"We don't have the fire," sang Chickadee and Bit. 
They all sang with their hands si^read out, open. Then ^ 
Beaver stepped out in front. He spread his hands out, wide^ 
open, and began this song. ^ 
"I am holding what we went after. I am holdihg what we 
went after." * . , - ' 

But no one could see anything in his hands. His 
daughters went up to him and looked at his fingers. His 
oldest daughter looked* at his first finger, feut there was no 
fire there. Beaver kept on 'singing, "I am holdiiig^ what we 
went after. I am holding what we wertt aft^r." * 

The second daughter looked at his second Aiger, but 
there was no fire there. * 

"Parti holding what we went after," sang Beaver. 
HisA)ldet daughter looked at his third finger, and there 
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ibund some fire hidden in his double fingernails. His second 
daughter looked at his fourth finger and found some fire 
hidden in his double Ongemdils. 

Beaver stored the fire in the wood of many trees. What 
Beaver brought down from the sky is still with us. Fire is in 
every tree. Whenever we want fire^, we can get it from 
W004. 



How Coyote Made the Indian Tribes ^ 

At the end of the mythological age of the animal 
people, when the Changer or Coyote had made the 
\vorldr ready for *'the new people'' they prophesied 
would come ,human beings appeared Many tribes of the 
Columbia River Basin tojdjhe creation myth which 
follows, either with or without the formation of *'Big 
River " In a similar story iold in different ways by the 
Nex PerceSy the monster Iwed near the function of the 
Qearwater and the Snake rhers in Idaho, In.the variants 
told by the Palouse, the Spokane, and the Coeur 
d'AleneSy the monster lived near the junction of the 
Palouse and Snake rivers. 



Lof g ago, when the animal people walked the earth, a* 
giant T)eaver monster lived in Lake Cie Elum, high in the 
Cascade Mounlains. His name was Wishpoosh. Under his red. 
eyebrows he had eyes like fire. He had huge, fierce, shinifig 
claws, with which he seizecl everything that came near him. 

Lake Cle Elum was full of fish, enough fish for 
Wishpoosh and all the animal people too. But Wishpoosh 
would not let the people get any fish. Whenever they came 
to the lake, he seized them with his giant claws and dragged 
them down. 

**0* Coyote," they begged, "free us from this monster 
Wishpoosh. If you do not help us, we shall aU di^." 
' ' "I will free you from the monster Wishpoosh," promised 
Coyote. ^ \ 

But Coyote knew he had a hard task before hun. Other 
animal people had tried to kill Wishpoosh, but he had killed 
them, instead. What could. Coyote do? Though he was^very 
wise, he could not think of a good plan. ^ 

He would ask his three sisters who lived in his stomach 
in the form of huckleben^es. They were Very wise. They 
could tell him what to do. \ 

But at first hi^ sisters in the form of huckleberries would 
not help him. "If we telKyou," they said, "you will say that 
j(ou knew that already." ' ^ 

Coyote knew that, they did.pot jike haiL So he looked^ 
up into the sky and called ou*} "Hail! Hail! "Fall down from 
- thesky!"^ " ' 

His sisters were afraid and cried, "Stop! Stop! pon't 
bring the haiL We will tell you whatever you ;ieed to 
know." * . 

Then they told bim how he could get rid of Wishpoosh. 

When they had finished talking, Coyote said, "Yes, my~ 
sisters. That is what I thought. That was my plan all the 
' time." 7 * 

Coy ol^ made a huge speai' with a lon^ strong handle, just 
as his sisters had* toldlhim' to do. He fastened the spear to 
his wnst with a cord which he had made of lwisted*flax,' 
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just as his sisters had told him to do*. Then, he went up to 
Lake Cle Elum to catch some fish with his long spear. Of 
course Wishpoosh, the beaver monster, saw him andLtried to 
seize him with his huge, fierce, shining claws. 

But before the claws grabbed him, Coyote drove the 
sharp spear into the beaver monsters side. The monster 
roared with pain an^ plunged to the bottom ^f the lake. 
Coyote was dragged down' with Wishpoosh, because the 
spear was fastened to his wrist with the cord of flax. The 
two of them tore the water apart. 

On the bottom of the lake. Coyote and Wishpoosh 
fought hard and long. They fought so hard that they shook 
the mountains around the lake and made a gredt hole in 
them. The waters of the lake rushed through this hole, 
plunged down the mountainside, and soon made a large 
lake below, in the Kittitas Valley. 

Wishpoosh, still roaring, was-eatrtied along with 
Avaters. He tried to drown Coy<He,but Coyote hung on. As 
, they tore their way out of thelsecond big lake, they cut a 
channel for the \^kima River. As the two fighters plugged 
on down the Yakima River, the waters followed them and 
m^de a big lake in the Yakima country. The monster tore 
through the next ridge *and made Union Gap. He plOnged 
eastward acro^ the valley, continumg to dig a channel for 
the Yakima River as he went. The waters overflowed the 
new channel and made a big lake in the Walla Walla 
country: ' ^ - 

Then the monster tumed sharply toward the west, 
dragging Coyote after him and "cutting the channel of Big 
River as he went.* Coyote tried to stop his joumey by 
clutching at the trees and rocks along the shore. But the 
trees broke off* or came up by the roots. The rocks 
crumbled away, and the channel which. the monster tore 
out was made wider by Coyote's sl^ggle/ Wishpoosh 
dragged him on and on. ThQ waters of the lakes followed. 
The monster tore through the hig^ nK)untains and made the 
gorge of Big River. Coyote pulled rocks from the shores and 
made many little waterfdls. ^ 

At last they came to the mouth of Big -River, where it 
flows into the ooean. By this time. Coyote was so tired he 
almost drowned in the waves. Muskrat laughed at him., 

Wishpoosh was still very angry and still very strong. He 
seized many salmon and swallowed them whole« He seized^^ 
whales and ate them He threatened to kill everything. 

As soon as Coyote, had rested a*4iUle while, he made up 
his mind again to get rid of the beaver monster. He said to 
himself, "I will ask my sisters. They aW^ry wise. They will 
tell me what to do." 

Once more his three sisters who lived in his stomach in 
.,the form of huckleberries told him what to do. And once 
^more Coyote said to them, when they had fuiished talking, 
"Yes, my sisters, .that is what I thougfit. That was my plan 
all the time." ' 

Coyote changed himself into the branch of a fir treie, 
just as his sister yhad totdjiim to do. Then he floated out to- 
the beaver monster and the monster swallowed him, exactly 
as his wi^ sisters had* predicted. Inside the monster's 
stomach, C9yote changed hipis^elf back in/o his animal 
shsipe. rie took his sharp knife and began to hack at the 
heart of Wishpoosh. He hacked' and he hacked until the 
beaver monster Was dead. ♦ * < 

Then Coyote niade himself smaller and climbed out 
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through the monster's throat. Muskrat helped him drag the 
dead body up on the beach near the mouth of Big River. 
With his sharp knife Coyote cut up the big bod^ of the 
monster. ' 

"From your body, mighty Wishpoosh," lie said, "I will 
make ^ new race of people, lliey will live near the shores of 
Big River and along the sjtreams which flow into it." 

From the lower part of the animal's body. Coyote made 
the people who Were to live along the coast. "You shall be 
the Chinook Indians," he said to some of them» "You shall 
live near the mouth of Big River and shall be trader^, 
w "You shall live along the coast," he said to others. "Ypu 
shall live in villages facing the ocean and shall get your food 
by spearing salmon and digging clams; You shall always be 
short and fat and have weak legs." 

From the^'legs of the beaver monsjer he made the 
__KUckitat„Indiatos_llYmLsh^^ 
down from the big white mountain north of Big River. You* 
shall swift of foot and keen of wit. You shall be famous 
runners and great horsemen." 

*From the uarmJ of the monster he made the Cayuse 
Indians. "You sl\all live along Big River," Coyote said to 
them. "You#5hall be powerful with bow and arrows and 
with war clubs." , 

From.the.nbs he made the Yakima Indians.," You shall 
hve near the new Yakuna River, east of the mountains. You 
♦ shall be the helpers and the protectors, of air the poor 
people." 

From the head he created the Nez Perce Indians. "You 
shall liVfe \n the valley of the Kookooskia and the Wallowa 
rivers. You shall be men of brains, great in cou^ncil and in 
spe^chmaking. You shall also be skillful horsemen and 
brave warriors." 

Then Coyote gathered up the hair and blood and waste. 
He hurled them far eastward, over the big mountains. "You 
shall be the Snake River Indians," said Coyote. "You shall 
be people of blood and violence. You shall be buffalo 
hunters and shall wander far and wide." 

From the various parts of the monster Wishpoosh-which 
he had killed. Coyote created all the Indians tribes. Then 
Coyote went back up Big River. • ^ 

But two things he iforgot. He forgot to make mouths for 
the new people along the coast. And he forgot to open their 
eyes. ' 

JFhe first time he returned to the mouth of Big River, 
Coyote found the people very hungry |^d wandering about 
with their eyes shut. He felt sorry for them. Quickly he 
took his stone knife, opened their eyes and cut a mouth on 
each face. 

But Coyote was in such a hurry and his knife was so dull 
that he made some of the mouths crooked and ^ome of 
them too big. Ever since then, the Indians along the coast 
have had ugly mouths. 



In the Beginning of /the 
NisquallyWorlc(_y 
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Long, long ago, some of the Puget Sound Indians used to 
say, people on the earth became so numeroi^s that they ate 
all the fish and game. Then they began to eat each other. 
Soon they became worse than the wild animals had been. 
They became so very wicked that Dokibatl, the Changer, 
sent a flood upon the earth. All living things were destroyed 
except one woman and one dog. They fled to the top of 
Tacobud and stayed there until the flood Igft the earth. 

From the woman and the dog were bom the next race of 
people. They walked on four legs and lived in holes in the 
ground. They ate fern roots and camas bulbs, which they 
dug'with their fingers because they had no tools. Having nO' 
fire and no clothing, they suffered fro m both the h e at and 
-^exoidr — ^ ~ 

Their troubles were made worse when a giant bear came 
up from the south. The bear was huge and stron^^amTalso 
had special powers. With his eyes he cast a spell upon^ 
whatever creature he wanted to eat. Then that creature was 
unable to move, and the bear ate him. The people had no 
weapons. So the be^r was about to eat all of them. 

At last the Changer sent a Spirit Man oyer the mountains 
from the east. His face was like the suri. His voice was like 
the voice of Thunderbird, He ,came armed* with bow, 
.anows, and spear. And he had Tahmahnawis powers. 

"Why do you weep?" he asked the people. 

"We weep because of the bear," they answered: "The 
bear is about to destroy us. None of us can e^ape from 
him." 

The Spirit Man did not promise to help^them, but he did 
show them how to walk on two feet. And he told them that ' 
there were two powerful spirits. "Onrf of them is good; the 
other is evD. The Good Spirit sent me to you " ^ 

Then he returned to the mountains to talk with the _ 
Good Spirit,^the Changer. When the Spirit Man came to the 
people a ^second time, he brought many strange gifts and 
stayed for many moons. 

First he called all the people together for a^big potlatch,- 
the first potlatch of all the Indians. He told them Uiat a 
potlatch is a big feast and gift-giving celebration. To the 
young men, the Spint Man gave b*ows, arrows, and spears, . 
and he taught all the yoOng men how to use them. To the 
old. men, he gave canoes. Hi showed them how to make 
canoes tfom cedar trees, how to make fishing spears and ^ 
nets, and how to fish from the canoes. 

The Spirit Man taught the girls how tp make skirt^ from 
the inner bark of the cedar tree, how to gaint their faces 
and Qil their hair so that they were n^e beautiful, and how 
to smg. He showed the older women how to dig camas 
' roots witn the sticks he broud^t them, and how to make 
baskets out of cedar bark and seaweed. He showed them 
how to ftiake fire by rubbing two sticks together, how tp 
cook, how to carry burdens by strapping theny'across the 
head. "You will serve man and be useful to him4n these^ 
ways," the Spirit Man told the womeii. "He will be your 
master." *, * ^ 

Then the Spirit Man filled • himself with strong 
Tahmahnawis powers, for his next task was to kill the giant 
*bear. First ne put seven arrows into his bag. He called 
together the men of the tribe, and for one whole sun the' 
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group chanted over the arrows to make them strong with 
^spirit power. 

Then the Spirit Man took one arrow and pushed it into 
the ground^ in the center of the plain west of Tacobud. 
After walking half a day toward the lodg^of the great bear, 
he pushed a second anow into the ground. He walked for 
another half day toward the bear's den, and pushed a third 
anow into the ground. Thus he kept on until he had placed 
ax arrows erect and in a straight line. 

With the seventh anow in his hand, the Spirit Man >yent 
up to the bear. The beast tried to cast a spell from his^gyes, , 
but the Splrit**Man's spirit powejs were so strong that the 
bear could have no < effect on him. He shot the seyenth 
anow into the^beast and then ran back to the sixth arrow. 
The bear followed him. He shot the sixth arrow and then - 
ran back to the fifth. The bear followed him, 
' They kept running until they reached the first arrow.- 
The Spirit Man sho( the first anow into the heart of the 
beast and killed him. There. the great bear died, in the 
middle of the Nisqually plain. 

All the people wefe glad when they gathered togetljer 
near the dead heast that had frightened them for so long. 
They^removed the skin and divided it equally aniong the * 
different branches of the tribe. The bear was so hoge that 
the skin of one ear covered the whole of Mound Prairie. / 

The last thing the Spirit Man did for the people oji this 
journey to their land was to make a large building with just 
one opening. In this big hotTse he placed all the diseases and 
evil deeds' known to the world since then. Then he called a 
certain fmily to him and made them guardians of the 
building, what was in the house he told only to the head of 
'the building. . ^ ' 

"You and your children and grandchildren will take-care' 
of this house forever,'' the Spirit Man said. "Remember 
that the door must never be opened. And remember Ufat 
only the head man of the family is ever to know what is in 
the building." / 

Affer many yeari, the only members of theiamUy left 
were an olji man and his wife an*d daughter. One day J^en 
her father and mother went away from the house, the 
dau|fiter saw her chance to peek into the Spirit Man^ 
house. She had long wanted to see what was behind that 
door. 

' So she uqdid the fastenings and pushed back the door a 
little distance^put rushed all the creatures of the house- all 
the diseases ^dj^evil deeds and sonows that have been in Jb 
'the world ever Jince. >^ 

The Qianger was so angry with, the daughter that he ^ 
created the^emon Seatpo. Seatco's home is among the 
rocks in the3ustant mountains. He sleeps by day; At night 
he flies over the earth to seize any woman found away from 
her home. ' 



The Origin of the Chiiiobk Indians 

The Chinook Indians, who lived near the mouth of 
the, Columbia River, mfthe Chehalis, y^hp li)>ed a little 
north of them, told thi^tory about their origin. It was ' 
probably first recorded oy James Swan in 1 851 

Long, long ago, \vhen Old Man South >yind was traveling 
north, he met an old woman who was a giant. 

"Will you give me some food?" .asked South Wind. **! am 
very hungry." ^ 

"I have no food," answer^ the giantess, "but here is a 
net. You.can catd^ some fish for yourself if you wish.". 

So Old Man South ,Wiiid dragged the net down to the 
ocean and with it caught a little whale. Taking out his 
knife, he^was about to cut the whale and take out the 
blubber. > 
' But the old giantess cried out, "Do not cut 'it with a 
knife, and do not cut it crossways. Take a l^harp knife and- 
split it down the back," 

But South Wind did not take to heart what the old 
•woman was saying. He cut the fish cro^ways and began to 
take off some blubber. He. was staftled ta see . the fish 
change into a huge bird. It was so bi^ that when it flew into 
the air, it hid die sun, and the noise of its wings shpok the 
earth. -It was Thundefbird. - « 

Thunderbird flew to the north and lit on the top of the 
Saddleback Mountain, near the mouth of the Colurnbia 
River. There it laid, a nest full of eggs. The 'old giantess 
followed the bird 'until she fojind its neSt, She broke one 
egg, but it was not good.'- She threw it down the 
mountainside. Before the egg reached the valley, it became 
an Indian. - * ^> 

The old giantess b^okesbiiie other eggs and then threw 
them down the mountainside. They too became Indians. 
E^ch ofThunderbird's eggs becamfe an. Indian. . ' 

When Thunderbird came back and found its eggs gone; it' 
^ went to South Wind.^ TogeUier they tried to fmd the old. 
* giantess, to get revenge oirher. But they never found her, 
although they traveled north 1 3gether every year. 

. That is hQw;the Gunook \ ftie created. And that is why 
Indians never cut the first Silmon across tjic back. They 
know that if they should cutVthe fish the wrong way, the 
salmon would cease to run. AIm^^s, even to this day, they 
slit the first salmon down the bacK, lengthwise. 
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The Beginning of the Sicagit World 

On the Swinomish Reservation, the northern Paget 
Sound country f a totem pole was carved in the 1930's 
by men from four famillei (The totem pok was not a 
native art of the Indians jpf Washington and Oregon) 
The figu/6^ at the base of the pole facing the village 
symbolize iSi Skagit story of Iregtion, The symbols 
carved above- bear, whale, seal, -salmon, mountain 
goat-represent the guardian spirits of individuals in the 
* commumty, 

Andrew Joe, whose brother was one of the carvers of 
the totem pole, teils this story about the figures at fhe 
' base: A man with a blanket draped over his right arm 
stands beside a dog sitting at his right The man 
represents Doquebuth, the Oeator and Transformer in 
the Skagit religion. 0 °' 



^ In the beginning, Raven and Mink and Coyote helped 
the Creator plan- the worli They were iri on all the 
arguments. They helped the Creator decide to have all the 
rivers flow only one way, they first thought that the watef 
should flow up one side of the river and down on,the other. 
They decided that there should be bends in the rivers, so 
that there would be eddies where the fish could stop and 
rest. They decided that beasts should be placed in the 
forests. Human beings would have to keep out of their way*. 

Hbman 'beings will not live on this earth forever, agreed 
Raven and Mink, Coyote, and Old Creator. They will stay 
only for a yhort tune. Then the body will go back to the 
earth and the spint back to the spirit world. All liying 
things, they said, will be male and fem^e- animals and ^ 
plants, fish and birds. And everything will get its*food from 
the earth, the soil. 

The Creator gave four names for the earth. He said that 
only a few people should know the names, those few 
^ should have special preparation for that, knowledge, to 
receive that special spirit power. If many people should 
know the names, the worid would change too soon and too 
suddenly* One of the names is for the sun, which risQS in 
the east and bnngs warmth and light. Another is for the 
livers; streams, and- salt water. The third is for the soil; our 
bodies go back to ft. The fourth is for the forest, the forest 
is older than human beings, and is for everyone on the 

earth. . f . 

After the world had been created for a while, everyone 

♦ learned the four names for the earth. Everyone and 
. everything spoke the Skagit language. Wh^ the people 

began to talk to the trees, then the change came. The 
chahge was a flood. Water covered every thing but two high 
mountains-Kobah and Takabah. Those two 
mount ain^AJouot Baker and Mount Rainier- did not go 
under* 

When people* saw tl^e flood coming, they made a 
great They loaded ;t witl> two of everything 

Uving onaBn, with the male and female of every animal 
and plant* When the flood wai over, the canoe landed on 
the prairie m the Skagit country, FiVe people were in the 
canoe^^ter the flood, when the land was dry again, they 

• mademeir way back here* 



A child was bom to the man and hi$ wife who had b^en . 
in t]ie canoe* He became Doquebuth, the hew Creator, He 
created after the flood, tfter^e world changed. 

When he was old enough, Doquebuth was told tb go to 
the lake-Lake Campbell it is called now- to swim and fast 
and get his spirit power. But the boy played around and did 
not obey orders. Coyote fed him, and the boy did not try 
to get his spirit power. So his family deserted him.^When he 
came home, no one was.thene. His family had gone and had 
taken everything with them except what belonged to tfie 
boy. they left his dog behind and the hides ,^of the 
chipmunks and squinels the boy had shot when hunting. * 
^ His grandmother left fire for him in a clamshell. From the 
skins which he had dried, the boy made a blanket. 

When he found that his family had deserted him, he 
realized that he had done wrong. So^lie began to swim and 
to fast. For many, jnany days he swam and fasted. No one 
can get spirit power unless he is clean and unless his 
stomach is empty. ^ . 

One day the body dreamed that Old Creator came. 

"Take my blanket," said Old Creator. "It is the blanket 
of the whole earth. Wave it over the waters, and name the 
four names of the earth. Then there will be food for 
everyone " 

TTiat is hgw the boy got his spirit power, from Old 
Creator. He waved the blanket over the water and over the 
forest. Then there W3s food for everyone. But there were 
no people yet. The boy swam some more and kept on 
fasting. ( J * 

Old Creator came to him again in a dream. 

"Gather together all the bones of the people vijio lived 
here before the flood. Gather the bones and pile them into 
a big pile. Then wave my blanket over thern, and n2ime the 
foyr names jof the earth.'^-- 

The young man did as he was told in his dream, and 
people were (treated from the ^ones. But they could not 
talk. They moved about but. Y^ere not quite completed. 

The young Creator swam some more. A thir^ time* Old 
" Creator came to him in a dream. This time he told the 
young man that fie shouW make brgins for the new people. 
So he waved the blanket over the earth and named the four 
names of the earth. That is how brains .were made-from 
the soil of the earth. 

Then the people could talk. They spoke mai^y different 
languages. But where they should live^tiie young Creator 
did not know. So he swam some m9re. In his dream. Old 
Creator told him to step over the big island, from ocean to 
ocean, and blow the people b^ck where they had lived 
before the flood. Some he placed in the buffalo country^ 
some by the salt water, some" by fresh water, some in the 
forests. That is why the people in the different places speak " 
different languages. 

The people created after the flood prophesied that a new 
language would be introduced Into our country. It will be 
the only language spoken, when the next change come^ 
When we can understand animals, we will know that the 
change is halfway. When we can talk to the forest, we will 
know that the change has come. " ^ 

The flood was one chAge. Another is yet to'fome. The 
world will change again. When it will change, we do not 
. know. 
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AWwtthYaya 

By Darlene McCarty 

On Decoration Day the whole ^tribe comes out and 
cleans the graves^of each family.. No one had bothered with 
Grandma*$ grave for a longjmie. We were living off the 
reservation at the tiQie. MSther and sis lived at Phoenix, 
'Arizona for a year while I went to school m New Mexico. 
Tms-wis the year of 1963-1964. "We had returned V the 
reservation just in time for this da/. ^ 
* Werarrive fir^t at the Presbytenan church. It stands by 
thp bumpy old road which leads up to the paved road. I 
dimb out of th)s ,car and stretch my legs and arms. Other 
members of our small §ppkane tribe are coming. Auntie is 
•carrying some rakes. She wears battere^ old plam-moccasins 
on her feet and a green cotton print dress. A scarf is • 
wrapped around her head. Her daughter follows behind, 
canying two-pies. • ^ ^ 

Mom is Wearing her favorite old blue (Iress. She is talking, 
to the othersy, Eaph family has brought a h6t dish, a salad, 
or dessert to the church kitchen. I hav^ fixed a potato 
salad. 

The graveyard is. on a hill with many mounds. You can 
> See some baby moWs, big adult mounds, and children's 
mounds. Everyone seems to have arrived by now. Cars are 
honkihg as they pull into the parking lot. The^ ground is 
slanted a little. 

I walk on the bumpy old road toward the graveyard, 
carrying rakes. A fence is around the graveyard. A wired 
gate is closed so I drop the rakes and struggle with the 
wires. I try to pull the wue up the pole, but the pole pulls 
hardef than I. The gate is very stubborn, I think. 

"Hey, let me do it." That is the voice of my cousin. Her 
\voice is strong and cheeriful. She has a voice that canies. 
IShe drops her rakes and pulls the wue up while I hold onto 
jt^e pole. I drag the. gate baojc. 

Grabbing tne rakes, we stroll to our family graves. She 
goes to Lucy's grave. 

My Grandma is lymg there. Weeds are growing above 
her. Dry pine needles are scattered all over her. Dust has 
settled on the marker above her head. L kneel down, 
remembering my Grandma's soft voice. I think, "She is 
resting peacefully now," ^ * ^ 

I remember how lost I felt after she passed away because 
I was so close to her. She would always tak^ care of us, my 
Grandmother. We always called her Yaya whicli is our 
Indian name for Grandmother. Mother.had to work because 
dad left us forever. 

Yaya was a short little *lady, only five feet tall. Her back 
was stooped a little. She didn t care for the white people. 
"Because they are nosy," she said. They always wanted her 
to tell them about the olden days. She. refused to give her 
memories to them. . ♦ 

Presses she wore were long, reachmg her ankles. Her 
favoritft presses were j^l^^^y brown - plain, or with small 
prints. Her braids were long, dark grey , and thin. 
. Tkt smell of Indian Iqod sometimes passed my nose as I 
walked into the kitchen after school. There was grease on 
the .stove where the fned bread ^as cooking. The bitter 
ropts and camas had' a slightly sweet smell of clean dirt, 
boding on top of the stove. Supper was delicious. We didat 
eat Indian food very'oj[ten. , " 



At night, she told me stories^f4helold,Indian legends.* If* 
die y/as too tiresl, she \*oUid only "Story, story, stoiy, 
story, that's a|l." Some of -the legends were about the 
coyote, skunlf, stick Indiahs, or.a tiijrtle. ' . 

.One story about the coyote went like this: Tfte coyote ' 
thought he had many frientis. Yef, he'Was mischievous. The 
Sun pe Aed Out into the wooded forest and logs Were lying 
on the ground. The coyote howled and ran arqund the diy 
grass an^ leaves. He was trying to get the attention of 
other ^animals. He howled and looked around to see 
whether anyone Was lopking. Then he hX)wled sonfie more. 
But the deer and the birds jUs( turned their backs ffom the 
coyote aijd-shook their heads. ^ ^ 

So the coyote started to^ihg his song and danced around . 
in a circle, zigzagging: FiMly,^v}ng up, he realized that he 
was only making a fool of hhnself. He raised his paws 
' toward the sky, still Ringing. But <he softjg turned to a sad ^ 
orie. , - ^ ^ 

He asked, "Why are they, ignoring me? What have 1 done 
wrong?" • " . 

He heard a voice. *I3fou have Ijeen mischievous. Coyote. 
The inimals and the birds don't appreciate your cruelness' 
' and they are angry! Ask for forgiveness." * • 

So the coyote kneeleddown to the ground with his head 
down. This story was turned into a dapce which* 
Grandmother taught tq me. It Is called "The Coyote's 
Prayer." ' / ' 

Among the other^stories abouk the coyote was one about 
the coyote taking aw^ the old man's eye and putting it in 
I^Uce of his eyes so he could see better. Another trick was, 
he would turn into a young man and bother with the girls. 

Grandmother and I always said a prayer before I went to, 
sleep. She usually spoke the IndiairJanguage because she 
didn't like to talk English. A 
f *%em lemt thloo en spuoose, " (Thank you for the love 
and care for us.) She spoke softly^almost like a whisper. 

When, we went up to the huckleberry mquntain she 
walked for miles with a big pack of berries. We went up on 
the long road which hadn't been used. When we saw a 
cleared space to turn the car around, we'd stop and look f6r 
berries. / 

Yd follow my Grandmother .with my little can. We 
climbed over trees that were down or crawled under the 
logs. The berries usu^ly hid under the^^lop or bushes on the 
ground. The bjnjes were fresh and. crisp early jn the 
morningt Tl^BJ^^en th^ tasted the best. Bees came out 
when it got warm. I was careful not to go near them. A few 
berries usually went into my mouth instead of into my - 
, bucket. They were juicy and sour as they slid down my 
throat. 

By afternoon, our buckets would be'almost full, and the 
sun getting hot.. So Td go down to the creek to get water in 
. a can. ^ - 

As I walked down the hill, I'd stop 
once in a while to pick a few berries. Ther^ were many trees 
and bushes all woven together, so I had to make my way 
around them. The pine needles made the ground slippery. 
Td take a can and swish it in^ the water, getting the leaves 
out. rd wash my^face. Tue ice' cold v^ater which comes 
* from the mountain tasted refresh^ig and mild. It was better 
than the city^ water. ^ ' ' . * 

hear the flowing of the creek below when I reached 
the road. Once, I remember, I found Mom a Yew feet ai^ay 
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from the toad, picking. So I gave her some of the w^ter. 
Then I looked for Yaya. The txetk roared, sounding like 
thc/alls of a big dam. Way up in the mountain, the trees 
^Mmd like the creek because of the wind blowing. 

That evening,' we camped by the creek down the 
mountain/ Other campers were already . there. Mom 
nunmaged through the things in the^dar and fdund a couple 
of big dishpans. I went down for water.'Then 1 looked for 
the canvas and blankets and brought them out. I spread 
them on the ground.* Yaya and Mom cleaned the berries 
vMe I just sat and rested. ^ ' 

Later, Mom told me to get wood.to .start the fire. So V 
stretched and pulled myself up. Climbing, over a few roclcs 
down by the creek^ I picked iip some sticks. Noticing some " 
higgler wood by the road, I gathered it up too and struggled 
back to the campshe. ) started a nice fire fpr Mom to cook 
on. Jtii camping dishes and food wer^ laid on the big old 
tabl^loth. We ate p^tatoe ^alad, fried liinch meat^ coffee, 
and sweet com. ^ , \ . 

After I ate, I gathered ifidre wood and water. Grandma 
was going to sleep in the oar that night, an3 we were^oing 
to sleep on the ground by the Ore. I fixed the beds and sat 
by the fife.'^They w^ent to sleep early, but I stayed awake, 
watching. There was a logf nearby. I roUed it by the fire and 
sat on it. ^y stomach started to growl so I fixed a meat 
sandwich and crawled into the blankets beside Mom. 1 
looked at the stars and tree§ and munched on my sandwich. 

1 loved to camp o'utdoors and* I still do. The food and 
coffee taste better cooked on an open fire. The trees swing 
with the wind and ^he stars.'flre twinkling. It means that 
tomorrow will'be anotherJ\oUday. 

'The next day, I was the last one. awake. Mom had 
already cooked the breakfast. I smelled bacon and eggs. 
'Thefe was also' "cowboy bread." The dough is patted out^ 
large enough to fit the frying pan. It is cooked oy^^ the fire 
:-when the ashes are ho;. 

Yaya ha'd alrea4y left. After we ate, l^gathered the dishes 
and we took off to pick by the road. The foo4 had to be 
„ pift bacl^ into the car. I didn't pick for long because it was 
hot and I was lazy. That evening, we 'repacked' and went 
down the mountain, heading for home. \ e 

Yaya would awake and comfort' m^^^en J had 
nightmares. They were terrible. One was pbout huge plates 
^and saucers flying all over me. It seemed that I was in space. 
Motiier one wa^^ 1 fell in^a big hole witli lots of sawdust, 
it smetle^'Jike ,damp fresh wood. Men were cutting ti^^ 
dowij, biffi in the mountains. 1 stood by, watching,"^™ 
. stepped back into the hole. y 

Another one was about cows chasing me as 1 ran around 
a high school which sets right in th^ middle of a rodeo 
ground. I had my Indian costume on. My lungs felt as if 
they'd burst as I ran around and around. '^en 1 had 
^ ni^miares, it took Yaya along time to wake me. 

Grandma taught me some of the family dances. I started 
, dancing when I was about three. At first, 1 was clumsy and 
.^missed some steps! I was soon taught to dance correctly and 
breathe correctly. Ypu are not supposed to waste a breath 
or your energy will soon ^ve out. „ . 

I started dancing the social dances. The first one was 
**Pwl Dan^e.'* One has a. partner for this dance. The drum 
Beats for every two steps. The girPs left arm is around her 
partner and the right arm is holding the partner's other 
hand. Tift foot steps on two beats with one foot leading the 
•other. - Q 
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Then, there is the Round DanCe. Everyone is in ^ big 
fcircle. That is also in two steps. In the, pow-wows, 
dancers dance the " Forty -Niner." They dance around The 
drummers. There could be as many as ten or m^ circles 
around them. 

One song usually goes like this. "When the dance is over, 
sweetheart,^ril take, you homejon my old grey mare, way 
ya ha ya ha wky ha ha ya." 

We also do the Rabbit Danc^. It is almost like the two 
step from the Oklahoma Indians. We have our arms behind 
.us instead of in front. . , ^ • ^ 

1 started to watydarice wheal was^ about ten. At first, I 
merely skipped 'around. Then L began to ^atch the older 
dancers and I learned from them. 1 U^d to do the hoop 
. dance but it is really l\ard. 1 quit a few ylars ago. Other 
dances I know are the Snake Dance, the Eagl^ Dance, the 
Coyote's Prayer; the Spokane's Swan Dance anjj -Yakima's 
Swan Dance. ^ 

Some of the dances are so old that* many of our people 
don't know them. 1 ^m grateful that Yaya taught me those 
dances ^d many more.^I have won many.pnzes in contests. 
The girls wear buckskin dresses which are usually beaded. 
They have a belt* ^untlets (cuff bands for the wnst), purse, 
head band, moccasins, and leggings.. The designs usually 
match on all the costumes. 

Men have war dance outfits with»bustles, bells, and head 
roach. The bells are usually struqj^ on rawhide that is 
wrapped around their ankles, or knees. They use bright 
colors for their plumes and feathers. • ^ 

In contests, I won third place in the girls' division for 
war dance at Sheridan's all American Indian Days in 1959. 
One year, 1 won fjpt place in the Northwest Championship 
contest. In Sheridan, the Montana Indians and I tookJ.he 
trophy for special dances and group dances. We practiced 
for two days and danced in hot weather. Wyoming was very 
hot during the day. 

We usually met at the park down the hill from the 
Indian camp. They didn't have a big group, but we had our 
Boy Scouts and our Swan Maidens, My family had spent 
most of the year teaching. I taught th.e others how to. War 
^Dance and do other special* dances. The girls did the Swan 
Dance. My sister and Mom helped tea^them how to do 
beadwork and they made their own costuipes. We had fun 
at Shieridan. V 4. 

Dn our way back, we stopped at Yellowstone National 
Park. We put on a show at Old Faithful. We stayed there for 
a week,* . . • 

\ couldn't keep the big trophy from Sheridan. I had to 
< give it to the Montana Indians. 

In the future, I intend to dance more and try for more 
prizes. Now that Y\n getting older, I'll have to really work 
hard because I. have to compete with the adult women. 
They are good dancefs. 

I want to learn the modem dance and interpretive 
. dances^ but I t:an't afford it. Even so, I had the besUeacher 
in the world for the Indian dances, my Grandmother. 

Yaya! 1 must clean her grave! 

Pget up, still thiilking of the good old days. Soon the 
others ^tr6op up with boxes and rakels. We wo^k all 
-^^temoon at thCgraveyard. When it is time for supper, the 
" • women and th^ older ^rls drop their rakes^and hurry to the 
kitchen to ffic the mea) and set the tables. The others finish 
their work. Flowers jBre put on top of the gfaves after they 
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Wxtn the olheryjome back into the church, thw' Mt on 
the chairs and. wat. The chairs are lined up ag^i^t the. 
walls. Much laughter and Indian talkMs^thprroam. FinMty, 
aij^per is called so we all pull up'&ie chjors to the tableind 
sit. A prayer is said by the elde^r. It iUak^wl^ we finish , 
cleaning and start, for home. jf^ ^"""^^^^ ' . 

But th^- tribe had a wonderful day, and I l\?d one more 
day with my Yaya. 



Chief Joseph's Story ^ 
*ef Wallowa Lake 

About 18%, three white men hunting in the Wallowa 
Mountains of northeastern Oregon were invited to join a 
group ofNez Perce htmters also in pursuit of elk Their 
leader >vto Eagle Wing, afterward known as Chief 
Joseph, a famous military leader of his people. While the 
men were drying their elk meat, Eagle Wing entertained 
tljtern with this story of the Nez Perce and Blackfe^t 
Jndtan^ • * . 

Many years ago, probably as long ago as two men can 
live, our tribe was strong and-had many warriors Every 
summer they went over into the buffalo country to hunt 
btrf(alo. So did the Blackfeet, who lived east of the Big 
Shining Mountains. 

♦ One sununer when Red Wqlf, chief of |fie Nez Perces, 
and a Jew of his warriors were hunting buffalo, they >yere 
attacked by a large band ofc Blackfeet Most of Red Wolfs 
men were killed. 

All the next winter our people made bows and arrows 
for an attach of revenge. Wheojj^mnijer came, Red Wolf and 
his warriors went to the buffalo coAintry Thefe the two 
tribes fliet and fought again. This time the Nez Perees were 
strong. Not one was killel^nd the band i;etuined home 
with many !jiorscs and many scalps tak^n^ irom the 
Blackfeet. Summer after summer the two tribes met in the 
buffdo- country east of the great mountains, and summer 
after summer they*" fought. Every boy went to the buffalo 
country as soon as he was bk|enough to fight. Old Chief 
RcdxWolf die^^d young ewll Red Wolf led the warriors 
inhis^place. , , 

V Ohe summer, when a large number of our people were in 
yt^buffalo country, ftie Blackfeet attacked them in the 
/ n^^ Ai^ur people were asleep. Many Nez Perce warrior^ 
I werel^ed. The rest, pursued by the Blackfeet, had to fight 
\again and again as they fled toward home. 

-The^ght Red Wolf reached his village, he was worn and 
weak, and hp had^ only a few warriors left. .But the 
Blackfeet wefe still (gpfli^^rful. to follow tfie Npz 

Perces to tWir village in theHkricness, they camped across 
the lake. Tney planned to kill the old men and take the 
women an/ children prisoners in 3fhe morning. 

All m^t th^ Blackfeet kept big fires burning,, and aU 
night theyShouted and danced., But our people built no 
fires. There was no dancing among them. Instead, there was 
wailing -for thisdead. There was so^ow in Red Wolfs tepee. 

* Chief Red^Wolf'had only one child, a beautiful 
daughter named Wahluna. Everyone loved Wahluna, and she 
loved her people and her father dearjy. She knew that he 
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was too weak to fight again, andibtMewJthat not enough 
warriors were left to fight against the Blackfeet. ^. 

Unseen by her fartlily and friends, Wahluna slipped away 
from the village to her caijoe among the willows. Without a 
sound she paddled across the lake to the camp of the 
Blackfeet, beached her canoe, and walked toward the 
biggest fire. ^ ' , • 

There a huge warrior, with six Mez Perce scalps hanging 
from his belt, was speaking to the other men. When he had 
finished, Wahluna came out into the firelight and said, "L 
am Wahluna, daughter of-Red Wolf. I have come to i^dk 
. *to the great chief of the Blackfeet." 

"I am Bloody Chief, war chief oOhe ^cjcfeet/^the big 
man replied. "What has the d&ugKtiofRedWolf to say to^ 
mer . 

"I conie to plead for my people. They do not know I 

. have* come. Our young warriors have been kille^. Our 
women are now wailing for the dead, and^ have no fires 
in our village. My father says that tomorr^jj^cji will kill us 
all. But I know you do not want the scalps of ol*Yneifand 
of women and chifdren. I beg yoii to return to your 
country without more fighting. We can never fight Bloody 

' Chief again, for our warriors are dead." ^ 

• Then Wahluna lay down upgn the sand and buried her 
face. Tlesca, the son of Bloody Chief, spread his robe over 

, her shoulders and said\o her, "You are braye, and you love 
your people. My heart grieves with yours. I shall not Tight , 
youT^ople again." 

These words from the young warrior made his father 

' angry, ples people are dogs. Pick up your robe, Tlesca, The 

giriifiu^tdie." , 

Tlesca did not move. "Red Wolf is not a^dog, he said. 
"He has fought bravely • For days we have followed him 
> over rough mountain trails. We have seen him stagger from 
V hunger, but when he turned to fi^t, his heart was brave. I 
am the only one of our warriors strong enough to fight him 
single-handed, and :^et my sh'l^ulder was broken by his war 
club. The daughter of Red Wolf Is not a dog. I will leave mj^ 
robe on her shoulders." 

Blopdy, Chiefs heart was. softened, for he loved the 
young warrior. "My son's words are good," he said. **I will 
lay my robft:on his." 

Wahluna then arose and started toward her canoe. She 
knew that her people would live." As she reached for her 
paddle, she foundTlesca standing beside her. 

"The daughter of Red Wolf is brave," he saiii^"jahd sh? 
is beautiful. When twe^e moons have passed, listen in the 
middle of the night. Y^iC^ll hear a great o^ hooting 
down by the lake. Come AhenT^d Hcsca will speak.". ^' : 
Wahluna 'returned tot her ^village. Her people were not 
attacked." They could build their fires again., * . 

She cmmtfd^e moons until^ twelve had passed„ One 
nighl wheii all in the villagjb were asleep, she heard the g^ 
owl d<iwn by the'lake.lLeaving her tepee, sh^slip]^ 
thrpugh the village an^own to the edge of the water.' 
: There she £6un4jlM<Jawaitin'fe. ^* . * 

^^e sai* to-heiv"Soine of the Blackfeet tlaughters look 
upon Tlesca with favor, because he is^a great warrior. But 
. TJesca's heart Js with Wahluna. He wants her to be his 
wife" ^ " ^ 

* "it cannot be," said Wahluna. "My people would kill 
Tlesia and give his bones to the wolves, even a^the 
Blackfeet warriors have given oUr wanlors* bones to the 
wolves." " ' - 



V^Whcn^six more moons havirpassed," TlcsJa answered, 
**Wahluna will hear ii\t howl of a gray Nyolf. If she will cross 
ihe lake, Tlesca will s^eak again." 

. Again Wahluna counted the moons. When the sixth one . 
was passing, she heard a gray wolf howl m the iniddle of the 
night. ^She slipped away' to Jier canoe and -paddled 
noiselessly a^ctoss the l^e. tlesca was waiting. 

**I have tallccd with my fath^r^ he said. "His heart hasL 
softened. Tomouow mtJming, I will bring,him 'and'all our 
chiefs and many of our wamors t^Tthe village of Red Wolf. 
We vfHA sm9ke the peace pipe with your father and his 
warriors. We wil^ catch fish in your lake, and you c^ come 
tp'the buffab country, without harm from us.''' , 

Next morning Wahluna reported to her father what 
.Tlesca had said. Red Wolf tolil his men* Together they 
waited. Bloody Chi^f and Tlesca and many wamors ^f the 
Kackfeet^came td the Nez-rPerce village* They seated' 
themselves around^the campfire with Red Wolf and his 
men. They smoked the peaee pipe together an^ were 
brothers. ' \ ' 

Then the gxoat chief bf the Blackfeet said to Red Wolf, * 
'*My son's heaKt is with y our daughter. He Wants her for his 
wife. He is af great warrior.'* * ^ 

ReoWolf ansv^ered, "My daughter Jias told'm&. Her 
heart is wiih Tl^ca, She may go to his lodge " ^ \- ^ 

^Then Red Wblf sent ninn«rs to |he Nez Perce people 
along the Kookooskia and ta his friends among the Yakima 
and C^yuse. He irivited them fo a'weddingfeast. ^ 
' ax sunset on the first day c^f the feast, 'Wahluna and 
Tlesca went out on the lake in a canoe. The people on the ^ 
stiore stood watchtng them padc&e toward the mountains. ' 
Sudden^, the waters became troubled. Tlesca and Wahluna 
began to pull toward*^ the shore'. Ripples and.'then v&aves . 
came over the lake. The waves became larger. Some demon 
seemed to be rising from the depths of the lake. ' ^ ^ 

Soon a serpent's head appeared. Then a giant serpent 
rose oyt of the water, sWam around the cande, jumped 
Hi^, and gave the boat a sharp blow with its 'tail. ^ 

Wahluna ^and Tlesca were never seen^ again. For ddys 
people of both tribes looked for their bodies,ibut they were 
never fou;id|)With sad hearts the Blackfeet went back t6 
their country.. They were sure^that^the Great Spirit was 
angry with them and so had taken aWay the young chief / 
whom they loved. n . • , " * . 

. Jhe Nez Berce also thought 'that the Great Spirit was 
^gry becStise they had made peace with their ancient 
enemy. Fearing "that they might be punished a second tijpie, 
they never again wiant out on the lake at the foot of the 
Wallowa Mountains. , 
« Wh^n young Joseph of the Nez Perces had finished 
telljrig this story at the campfire, George Waggoner, who 
later recorded it, asked, "Is that a t^xit story or is it just 
made up?" ' 4<5 . 

"Oh, it is all frye," answered Jo5eph.*"fTiave heard piy 
people tell it m^ny tijnek, and 1 have heard s<Hhe of the 
Blackfcet warriors teiUt.too." ; ♦ 

"But do you believe that a g^eat snake came and 
swallowed Tlesca and Wahluna?" 
. "No," heViswerea . "One big wiiffl. One big wave.' That's 



, Coyote and Cagle Visit the 
Land of the Dead 

Like other early peoples; most jif the tribes of Jhe 
Pacific Northwest whose tatiShave^beeh recorded, have 
done som^ p/iilosophizing on the subjects of death] 
^Several triheshave handled down myths about the origin ' 
pf death Seveftil have presented turguments^ ufu%Uy 
dramatized, over, whether dfath should be temporary or 

, permaner^. In a Wishram myth. Eagle and Coyote go to 
the World of the Spirits to , bring back thifr wives, very 
much as Orpheus of Greek mythology went to Hades to 
bring back his Eurydice, As Orpheus was wam^ when 
leaving, not to turn round' to tdokat her, so Eagfe dhd , 
Coyote were wam^, "You should not look in any 

; direction/' ' ; ' 

77ie two imths about death which follow were ' 
recorded on the Yakima reservation in thq 1870's by Dr. 
ahsfS/uykendalL^ . . ' 

' . In the days of the animal people. Coyote was sad 
because people died ahdL went away^^tta the land^ of the 
spirits. All around him was <he sounff^f jnouming.^ H6 
wondered and wondered how he could bnng the.dead back 
to the land of the living. 

Coyote's $&ter had died. Some of his friends had died. 
Eagle's wife had dipd and Eagle was mourning for her. To 
^(i)mfort him Coyote said, *Tlie dead s^all not remain 
^forever m the land of the dead. They are Uke the feaves that 
fall, brown and dead, in the autumn. They shall come back 
again. When the^ss grows and the birds sing, when the 
leaf buds open and the flowers bloom, the dead^shall come 
back-again.^' ^ ' ^ 

But Eagle did not want to wait until sprmg. thought 
that the dead should be brought back without any delay. 
So Coyote and Eagle started put tofbther tp the land of the 
deadf, Ea^e flying dong over Coyote's head. After^several 
days th^ came to a big body of water, on the other side of 
which were a great many houses. ' 

"Bring a bo^t and take us across the water!" shouted 
Coyqt^e. * v - ' * ^ , / 

BuJJhere was no answer - no sound.and no tnovemeiit. 

"There is no pite there," iaid Ea^e. VWe have come all 
the way for notmngt" 

"XHey are asleep," expired Coyote. **The dead sleep^ 
during t]ie day and oome out at jiight. We will wkit here 
untjj dark." *^ * \ 

After sunset, Coyo'te be*gan to sing. In a shod^ui^p, four 
spirit lAef) <;ame out of the houses, get mvo al>9at,'and 
started toward Xoyote^nd Eagle. Coyote kept on singing, 
aild soon the spiritr joined him, keeping time with their 
paddles. But th^boat moved without them. It.skiimned 
^vef the water by itself. - * 

When the spirits reached the Shore, ^gle/ind Opyote 
stepped into the boat ^nd $tarted back with them. Aslhey 
drew near the island of the dead, the sound of drums and of 
dancing net Jhem across the wateif 

"Do not go irito thb. house," warned the^spifits as they 
wete landing. "Do not look at.the thi^gs^roiind you. Keep 
your eVes closed, for this is a sacred place." . 

"But we are hungry and cold. *Do let us go in," -begged 
^^e and Coyote. * ' * . ' 



So^they wertf. allowed to go into a large lodge made of 
tule mats, whye th^-ipirits were dancing and singing to \he 
•beating 6fnJ|^ninis/An old jSroman brought to them^some 
seal pil«*ra basket bottle/Dipping a feather into it, s}ie fed 
th^m from the oil untfl their hunger wy gone. " 

The'n Elgle arid Cpyote'looked around. Inside the lodge 
everything was beautiftil, and th^'re were many spirits. They ^ 
were- dressed in ceremonial robes, beautituUy decorated 
with sficlls and with elks' teeth. Their faces were painted, , 
and they wore feather in their hairVrhe moon, haa^ng 
from above, filled the big lodge with light.- Near the moon 
sfood Frog, who has watched-over it^ever since he jifeped 
.into ifiong'ago. He, saw to it Itli^t the moon shone brightly ^ 
on the qj^owd pf^ancers and singers. 

Eagle and' Coyote knew some of the spirits of their 
former friends, but no oiie paid any attention t^.the two 
strangers.-No one saw the basket which CoypteTiad brought 
with him. In this basket hejhnned (o carry the^pirits back 
to the lahd of the living. " % _ 

Early in the inoming, the spirits left the lodge /or, their 
day of sleep. Therf Coyote killed Frog, tpfxk^is clothes, and 
put them on Jiimself. At twilight the spiritkre^wrhed and 
began again a night of singing and dancing.lTney did no; 
know that Coyote, in Frog's clothing, stood beside the 
V moop. - . 

When the dancing and singing- were at their gayest. 
Coyote swallowed the moon. In the darkness. Eagle caught 
(he spirit people, put them mto Coyote's basket, and closed 
■the M tight. Then jthc t\vo started back to the land of the 
living. Coyote carryin^the l)aske^ 

After traveling a great distance, they he^ noises in the', 
basket and stopped to listen. 

J^Ttit people are coming to life," said Coyote. 
^ After they had gone a- little farther, the/ heard voices 
talking in the basket. The spirit^ w^re^jomplaining. ^ 

**We are' being bumped and banged arqui^d,'' groaned 

some. , ' ■ ■ 

"My leg is being hurt," groanedlone spirit. * ^ . 

"My legs and ajms are cramped ," grqaited another. 

\'Open th^ lid and let us o\x\V) called several spirits 
^together. ' > * 

Coj^ote was tired,* for the basket getting heavier and 
heavier. The spirits were turning backinto people. 
- "Let's let tLm out," said Coyote. . - ^ 

•'^No,na,"ahswered Eagle quickly. . 
^ A little lat^r. Coyote ^et'the basket down. It was far too 
heavy.'for him. - , 

^ "Let's Igt them out," repeated Coyote. "We ^e so far 
from tfte spirit land now that they won't return." 

" So he^ opened the ^basket. The people took their spirit 
forms^and, moving bke the wiad, went^ack to the island o^ 
the dead^ ^ - , - 

Eagle scoldeSf^t first, but soon he.remembered Coyote^s 
earlier^ thought. "It is now autumn. The leaves are falling, 
just as people die. Let us wait until spring. When the buds 
open and the flowers bloom, let us return to the land of the 
dead and try again." 

^*No " replied Coyote. "I am tired. Let dead stay in 
the land>)f the dead forever a?id forever.'* , 

So Coyote made the law that ^fter people have died'they 
"shall never come to life again. If he had not opened the' 
basket and let the spints.out,the dead would have gome to 
hfe every sprmg-as the grass and flov^gp and trees dp. 
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Tbe Northlern Ughts and ' 
Creatures of Hie Sky 

» ^ ' • - ^ > ' . 

\ The Makah Indians, the only members of the 
Wakashan stoc'Ic in the United States, live along the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, in the extremefnorthwest 
tip of the United States^ James. Smn, who taught 
among^^ the Makah m the 1860s, reported many, of 
their early beliefs to the Smithsonian Institution in 

.1869.. - , ^ ' ^ " :^ 

The, northern lights come frorn the fires of a tribe ofr • 
dwarf Indians who live many moons' journey to the north. 
These dwarfs are no taller than 'half the length of a caaoe • 
. paddle. Jhey live on the ice, and they eat s^als and whales.^ 
Althou^ they are small, tliey are so strongandhardjithat' 
they can dive into cold water and catcl^ whales with their 
ji hands. Then they boil out the blubber in ,fites built-on the^ 
ice. The lights we sometime* see are froifi'thfe fires of those 
, little people boiling whale blubber. Thg/^warfs are evtt 
spirits, or skookums,jso we dare not'vsp^aktheir names. 

Stars are the spiriu of Iq^dians and bf all the aniftials and 
birds and fish that have ever lived on the earth- Comets and 
meteors are the spirits of departed chiefs. 

The rainbow is an evil being associated in some way with 
Thundprbiri It is armed' at each end with powerful claws, 
^ith these claws it seizes anyone who cpmes within reach, 
Thunderbird is a giant Indian, living on the*higlfesi 
moutitdn. Flis foQd is whales. When hungiy, he putsbn the 
l^ead pf a hiige bird and a pair of giant wings. Recovers his 
•body with feathers and ties Ligh tiling Fish round his waist. , 
/ Lightning Fish /has a head as sharp' as. a knife and a red 
tongue which makes fire. ^ . 

When' Thunderbird flies toward the ocean^ his^^gs 
\ darken the sl^, and their movement makes a^ loudfltioise* 
When he sees a wjiale; he thtows* Li^tnin^ Fish into its ^ , 
oiqity and kills it. Then he canies^he whale bacl^to the, 
mountains and eats it. . v 

SometirAes U^tning Fish, strikes a tree with his sharp 
head arid tears it* to pieces. Sometimes Lightning Fish 
strikes, a man and kills him^ Whenever it strikes a tree o^ 
anything else on Idnd, the Indians try hard tOrfind some 
part of it, "for Lightning Fish has special spirit powers. Even 
a |yiece' of its tiione, which is bri^t red,,will give the man 
\rfio finds It skill in whale fishing and V other kinds o( 
work, ^ , - ■ * • : , 

The Wren * 

^ ' (Kalispei) " 

"The Earth :people v^anted to make war on the Sky 
. people. Grizzly Bear was the chief of the 'Earth people, ^ 
and he^alled.all the warriors together. They were told 
to shoot in turn at the moon (or sky). All did as di- 
rected, but Aeir arrows fell short. Only Wren had not 
"shot his arrow. (Coyote said, "He need not shoot. He is 
too small, and his bpw and arrows are.too weak." How- 
ever, Gjizzly Bear declared that Wren must fiave His 
^turn. ' 

/ Wren, shot his afrQW and it hit the moon (or sky) and 
, ' stuck fa^t. Then the others' shot their arrows, each of 
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_ stuck in th^eck of the preceding one untjUhey 
had nfade.a chain reaching ffom th© sky to the gtound. 
Then all the people diimbed lip, Giteiy^ear .going last. 
^ /le was very hpvy and^when he had clim&e4^niQre than ^ 
^ ■ hjs weig^it broke thachain. How.everTBB^ade 
; and caught the part of the chain above hi^ and 
caused the arrows to ^uU out at the top whpre the 
. 'leadmg warriors had made a hole to enter the sky, TSie J 

Whole .chain fell dowiv and left the people without a 
, itieans of descending. ^ 

The l^artH people attacked the Sky people (i.e.^ the 
' Stars) and defeatai them in the first battte,l)ut. the latter 
soon gathered hi juch numbers <that they far outnum- 
bei;W the*]^^tth people, aHcl in the next battle tl\e>^ 
killed a great number and routed them. The defeatea 
Earth people ran for the ladder, but many were over- 
taken , and killed on the- ,v^ay. When they found the 
ladder broken^ each prepared himself the best way he 
couM ^o as. not to fall heavily, and one after another 
\ jumpea down. flying-Squirrel "wa^ wearing a small 
robe,"whicli he spread out like, wings when he jumped. 
Therefore, he has something like wings now. He came 
down wi;thOnt hurting himself Whitefish lookecj,down 
the hple bpfore jumping,.but pucler^d irp his mouth and 
dr6w back; when he«&aw the great ^epth. Therefore, he 
has a small puckered mouth to the present day. §4)^ker 
jumped down without first pxj^paring himself 
bSn^were broken, and that is why the suck^ 
are fbund;in.aU parts of its flesh nbw. ^ 
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Coyote and the Rac<^^ 
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. ; ^ ■ . (Kalispel) 
There lived a coyote. He had four children. The 
nam^ of the younge^st was Caucinsen, He Washes^His- 
Ankle. The name of the next one was Pacelqeusen, Hc; 
XJnjoints-A^His-Knee. The name of the* next .one was . 
Kelttatal^, and the name of the eldest >ene was Mi- 
yaltko. The spring came and the children went out to 
get a vision. *rhey went to the mountains and sep^ated^ 
They walked and they walked and the Jail came., They 
had earlier .fixed, a date and a place where they should 
meet and exactly on that day, they met again. They*- 
w^nt home and went in. Their Jather s^t at home, so 
they sat down again. Coyote was very glad to see them 
again. They stayed borne until the spring came, and 
fhen they disbanded again. The eldest brother said, 
"Here is the place where we will meet ^gain." So they 
.walked until the fall can^e and then they, met again just 
^here they had planned to meet. Jfien they walke4, 
home again. Their father sat there. He w^ vefj^happy 
to see them. Then they4tayed at home until spring came 
and thfin they got rfeady. 



lad become lazy. He thought, "I'll go <vith 
theiTi/*>sAs soon as they went out. Coyote ran out. He 
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could not see anyone, ^ejan around in vain and when 



he got lifed he went back into the house. He sat down 
again and he st^ed home. When the fall arrived, they^ 
came back to him. He <was glad to see his sons againr 
When the winter came, he made some sticks of wood 
for himself. Then he said to his sons, "One day you 
shall* say to me, *Le.t us go and see some people and 
gamble.* " He brought in his sticks. His sons did not 
pay any attention to him. Coyote turned around to his 
pillow and took put a wrapped bundle and unwrapped 
^ it. He took out a cojote-skin and put ift.bn his heiad like 
a hat. He took out another coyote-skin and put it on. He 
took out one more coyote-skin and tied it aroimd his 
waist. He took out one more coyote -skin and put it 
too. He was watching his sons, they sai(J, "What is our 
father going to do?" He took what he ha4 made and 
took his sticks and put them down. All the while he 
watched his sons. Then Coyote sat down, took his sticks^ 
and struck with them and sang, "Poopoopoopoopoo." 
He got enough power and quit. He put them aside and 
saved them for another time.** " • , 

Four years passed. The spring came and his. sons said 
to him, "Get ready. Coyote, now we ar^ goinj^to- see 
some people and gamble." Coyote was very^happy. 
When he had gpt ready, they walked away. They 
walked arid the'jsvening came., They camped until the 
morning came and then thejy walked again. .iJT^ey went ^ 
until noon, when they stopp^, sa^rig, "Let us stop 
here,, our father^s already getring thirsty. We'll get 
some'water to.drink.'^ A 

Coyote was^ told, "Fill your pipe." He lit it and the 
eldest son xan back to their house; He wa| going ^cr ~ 
water. Jtist as^ Coyote had finished the pipe, the son 

, came bacj^ Coyote drank his fill and said, "Let us walk 
ayay from here." .They walked and the evening came. 
They camped and the next morning walked farther on 
. until" noon. Then they jsaid, ***Now we'll stop. Our father, ' 

^ has b€^come thirsty. We'll get some water to drink." 
They said to hini, "Fill your pipe.'"* He filled it. Jit it and 
th© younger son left. Be'fote. jCoyote had finished his, 
pipe, the younger son came back.'Coyote said, "He is 

» very fast." Coyote drank his fill and said,^*Now let us 
go from here.'' They walked and the ejvening came. 
Then the next morning they walked fahti noon. They 
said, "Our father iias become thirsty so, we'll get^ some 
water to, drihlA" Coyote s^d, "Yes, there is a river 
nearby." They said to him, "Fill your pipe. Coyote." 
Coyote lit his pipe and Caucinsen ran away. Coyote had 
just enough time for a few puffe on his pipe when the 
' son came backr He was the fastest o^\e. Coyote jdrank 
his (ill and they walked from^ere until evening came. 

The next morning they said to Qpyote, "This 
morning we'll arrive at a gambling place. 'When we atr 
rive, don't behave like a foQl." They said, "When we 
come in sigbt> they will'say, *Good, good, people are 
coming to gamble.* '* Coyote and his sons were already 
in the race. Then they s^lA to him, "You'll se^ one man 
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-run out, then ano|hSr one, and that^the one who is 
going to Tun agimst us. When we Are going t<^ race, 
we'll take o^f our clothes and you gaufer our clothes " 

Cpyote took the clothes, walked down and sat down 
JB^ was told, "Do y&ur ^sgand smoke;' Then Coyote 
"took off his blanket, took alrhis tobacco, and scattered 
it over the blanket. Then he took the tobacco and filled 
his pipe. Then h6 smoked. They made.a fire nearby and 
^ told hint, '^bon^t quit smoking," People crowded around 
' Coyote. As soon as h^ had finished the pipe, he' filled it 
again, ^t just sat and smoked. He was told, "Do your^ 
best and smoke, Coyot^ Your opponent is already half- ' 
way, and Cailfcihsen h^ not yet reached half-way Do 
your best and smoke." was, told, "I'll, be watching 
your ijace again." After a short while', he w^ pokwi and 
told, "Smoke, Coyote. Your opponent has* just turned 
jthe comer and your Caufcinsen is only half-way Smoke, 
' ril go look at your^racerl" He went aw^y in his turn 
Coyote filled his pipe again' and smoked again The man 
came back knd said, "Smoke! Caucinsen is already 
Vcatoiiing up. I'll go back and watch your racer," A short 
wfifle later he came 'j^'^Vi?^" "Smoke' Til go 

' back and watch your ^^^^ awhile 

■ and^said, "Smoke! Youl^er has now iaught up with 
his/opponerit.'';Just then he fell .there — Coyote had-^ 
^on. Caucinswi lay there panting,, he was exhajigted 
Then the t\^ racers went in agaiA, but Caifcinsen 
rested. Cauctftsen said td Coyote, "Hurry now and take * 

• what you have*Von.""^'Go out," said Coyote. T^ien they 
all went out. "Coime here, line up here," said CoyotQ. 
TheyJined upland ^yote sat. He said, "Bow your 
heads to me." When ^^^ad bow^ th^ir heads to hJm,, 
he said, "Sit ^owji." "ni^ sat dow/T The chief was* there 
with a \)\% shock of hair on his foreliead. Coyote' sai?i to * " 

' th(^ "I'll talk to you." then he said to the chief, "Now ^ 
" you slrall stop killing people. Look, when'people come 

* here'afnd/ao^ and^lose, you kill them. If you don't lis-* 
ten, wherever Lmay be TU come here immediately if 
yoivdo this ^ain:.and I will kill you. ^ow^u have 
h&rd.me, you are the chief." » ^ 

, When her^ad sharpened his knife, Cdyote took the 
chief and cut'off the chief^s shock^ h^r^ When he had ^ 
cut it off, he said, "Go, in again " Aisoon as they 
had g3ne in again^ Coyote said again, "Go out ".Then 
they went'out again. "Now, Htgo away" said Coyote 
\ "tTiave a|r»atl^tbld you that ijf I.heajr that you kill them " 
again,. then wherever I may tje Til come back hrfa and 
killv you." Coyote went op "to the chief anfl asKW. Kim 
"did you hear me?" The chief said to Coyote, "Yes, I 
lieard you." Then' Coyote went back home Thatl^ the 




Coyote And His Tfeth 

(Kalispel) 

Coyote took the road and was walking alfi^iig. He saw 
a white, nice-looking house and he thought^ "I'll go •^ 
there." He went in. In the rear pf the house he saw a 
ball pf fat just lying there. As soon as he saw/it, he 
wanted sonje so he walked toward i^ thinking, * I'll tell 
thejn some lies." He said to 'the people in the house, 
."We are four brothers." lie thought, "j[f I bit four 
limes, that'll be just- enough." He bit a big piece, then 
, he went out. He walked along, chewing and swallowing, 
and then turned aroimd. 

' Coyote walked back on the road and went into the 
house again. The people said to him, "Hello," and told , 
him to tal^e one bite. Coyote said, "Hello. Perhaps my 
older brother has been in here?" They told him, "He 
has alfeady been in here. You are not far behind." Then 
, Coyote sai4, "We are hard up for food,arid are starving. 
My brothers will probably come here on the road. We 
have left each other." Coyote bit a b^ piece and then 
^went out.-Firsthe turned onto the road again whefe he , 
ha(jtbeen walking. before. Then he. took the^road to' the 
' house again* They said, "Hello."' He went in and they 
toldhim to'taHe'one bite. He asked, "Perhaps my older 
brothers have come in here?" They said to him, "Not 
very long,ago theyj>assed byTiere." He w6nt and took a 
sull bigger Wte^aijd^n said, "P^haps my younger 
* brother will come, in fiere ,and hell' be half dead from 
hunger." Then Coyote went out. He thftu^t, "Now it'll 
be just ^enough when I take one more bite.'J ^^yote 
walked on the road a^am. ' / , ^ 

> The Meadowl^J^ told, the people m the house, "He is ^ 
\ just one coyote and he i^ now going to eat up all your 
'^food." Coy5te came back in, but the jgre^-ball had 
turned into stone, The people said, "Hello,;' and* told^ 
" him»to laKe one bite.. Coyote said, "Perhaps my older 
brothers haCe been here? They havfeleft me." They told 
htm, "Thp' passed t)y;,here. You ar^e pot too far be- 
hind.'* Coyojc ihlHi^t his bite shoidd be bii this time. 
He .Ijit, aid crkdk! "6h, I.have do'ne something wrong." 
He iofevsl at oncp that all his teeth were gone. Coyote 
went out and spat tl](em out in his hand* They were all 
broken. He miss^ his teeth bactty. Coyote walked until 
he saw ^ house. He went^ih and sat down. The woin^n 
who was theihe'was afone in the house^ She made sb;ne 
fpod for him ahd put it ,dowh before him. He said to 
, himself, "Oh, I>flsh4 had my teeth to eat with." He co^ 
*soine^eat*and put it in his mpuflijit hurt very badly. 
He cut Jtwo pieces; but it hurt^tpo much and he, put it 
down agaip. She said to him,'^'Now Say.somethmg." But 
he answered, "ranmimAi^ not^ying, anything." 
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When evenin^^€ame, someone knocked twice, opened 
the door in tKe rear, and came in» A man came in and , 
brought tv/o mountain sheep. The man said, "Oh, there 
sits my brother-in-law. Move over a bit, that is my 
place/' There was andther place to sit on the ground 
and Coyote sat down^ again. The door ia the rear was 
opened again, and another ni^ came in and threw 
down two mountain slteep^^He said, "Oh, my brother-in- 
law sits tfeere. Move over a bit, that is my place." 
There was still another place to » sit and Coyote sat 
down. 

The door opened again and another man came in 
carrying two mountain sheep, "dh," the man said, "my 
brother-in-law sits there. Well, movQ over a bit, that is 
my pjace." Coyote dragged himself over to another 
place on the g^JouQd^He had already come cFose to the 
woman. The d<y)r operted^ and a / btirttriaian came in 
and threw down^ two ipouiraST^neep. "Oh, there sits 
little Coyote." His older brothers said to him, ."Be 
carefiil \yith what you say." The younger brother said to 
Ihem, "It is my place he is sitting on.^He is filling it with 
nair^or me.'' Mis'" f^llow-brotJi€fr>SUdUoh "Stop 
botheriifg^ our S)rother-in-laV^ Vith -yourtkljc." The 



youngest Coyote said,-"^ 




Coyote 



sat d6wi| .b^ide the woman and so, got a wjfe. Then 
they said.tO'^jim, "Now tell us -something." ,As,Goyote 
was* bashful- because'' h^ had no teeth, he. talked^ without 
* opening^ his mouth. He said, ",1 don't like to^jtalk." 
When they had'copked some fopd and given him some, 
he ate a ffttJcMd quit. They said to him, "Now jou 
must eat." Bit ^e answered, "No, it is my habit to 
little.'^They ^ra not know what to think of him 



, " Jhc next morning they We)it away one after an(/ther, 
but Coybte slept, until daylight. As his wife7Watche4 
Trim, he operi6^ his mou^. "Oh, 0)1, but he has no 
tw^th,"'she thought. Coyote's wife gpt'up, and puUed 
some^of ^e mountain-sheep's teeth. The wohian took 
the^untain-§heep's teeth and put them alj in Coyote's 
mouthy ,and sg he had ajl his teeth agaill> Coyote was 
still asleep^^e ^cooked some meat and th'en. told Coyote 
to yvake up. He goMij^ ancf wfien he was awake, his food 
was put before lym. Coyote said, "Oli, I wish I had my 
teeth.'" Th^ he toolc^he knife and .cut some meat. He 
puf it ih his'mduth and chewed and cheSved. "Oh," he 
thought, "it looks as i^ I have got my teeth back." He 
said to'her, "I/li go put fof a jnome^il." He went out and 
touch^tfifem careftffly. "Oh, I have my' teeth agai^"' 
Coyote weht in 'again, sat Sown and ate.^ He ate very 
much.,He'had not eaten so much for a long time. The 
brothers e^me back and Coyote, said, "Hah^aha." 
Wljen she niade some food he ate^a gfeat amounts 



The next morning Coyote §aid, "Til go huntmg with 
you." They said, "No, \ye go across the lake and hunt," 
They said, "You'll come with uf tomorrow." As soon as 
they had gone away. Coyote"^ wife tanned' a skin. At 
dawn wheg she had finished it, thfey said to him, *H[o\y 
cqme wil'h^us. Coyote." As the morning canle, diey 
walked and walked anftl went.down to a big lake. Coyote 
said, "Where is a boat for us?'**. The/ s^d to him, "No, 
we will ffy." - * \'' 

When Coyote had left his wife had given him fh& skin 
she had tanned. Then they came doW^i to t^e water and 
he had asked them for a boat. They io\d him, "We'll 
Ayr" They saki, "Well,, put the skjn <iown on the • 
ground.'' They said to him',/*You lie dpwn on it there." 
Coyote was lifted up on it, and the others flew^besfde. 
him. They fle>v, and just as they were over the mSdle <tf 
the lal^e,. Coyote's travelling cpmpanions shouted, "No\y 
lie knows us! Drop him!" Cbj^te Was happy, so happy 
that be shouted, "Woowoowoowoo!'^ The brothers sdd 
^among themselves, "Oh, now he knows us," but, they 
s^d to Coyote, ^Uit up! We might drown." As a 
matter 6f fact, the]r dropo^ dpwn towards the wgter, 
and the";^ told Coyote /^ot to |ell.^ Coyote .stopped 
shoiiting and they went up ^gaii^. Finally, they hit the 
ground and begaii to. walk. .* ,» 1 ' 

They said to him, "You shall sit do\yn here first. 
. Dof<*t shqct 'the small game." Then Coyote sat down 
"^watched.^foc the game. They had said, "Don't kill 
e small game." llien he felt something running all 
s. over him, so he took it, pinched it and threw it aside. A 
\ short while lat^, he/4ook another one Ad threw it 
Va&ide. Then they came back to him and said', "Oh, .but 
we told you awhile ago not to kill the small ones." He 
looked anthem standing behmd him watdiifig. Then he 
turned around and saw many small pl^es. He told fhem, 
"Well,, that is because I think they are very ni6e. It's 
because whw;^ I come from, ihey.kill all kinds of game, 
and I killtthe small ones because they're/going to use' 
their shirts and because there are So mfciy of them." 
One of (he brothers was told, "Go ^d bring him some- 
thing 1ft can kill." The brother went a^a^ and after 
awhile he put two mountain-sheep down before him. 
Coyote got two mountain-sheep. Then the^ all crossed 
the lake again and came bacbto their home. * * ' - 

The next morning Coyote's wife saidv^o {ilm, "You 
shall not go with them. In just four days you^tij^^ g9 
with them. Coyote. 'Wiiep you know ytnem w^l), thpn 
you'll fly with them." stayed ho$ie^(one day and the 
next mojjiij^said," "I'll go with them," atid although his 
wife told him not to go he said, "I'll go witfi^'em now." 




Theo she gave him the mbuntain^heep skin ancl said, 
"Go ^ith them." Then ''th^j^ walked a long tinfe and 
^ent down to the lake.,*" ' ^ * ^ . 

The'brothers asked Coyote, **^here is the-thing you 
have brought with you?** He took it out from under his 
arm and spread it on the^ground. Coyote lay ^pwn on it. 
Then they. flew, and just as they were over the middle of 

* the lake, Coyote shouted, "Uuuu." ^Oh, drop him!*' 
said one pf them,' "drop him, he knows us already.** 
They dropped him. Coyote made somersault after sopi- 
ersault in the kk and feir down into the water. His ^ail 

^'^^5i»4«<^a3 sticking out of the water. The;oldest brother turned* 
' S'^fiiJ^Ottn^ and grabbed Coyote*s tail and flew up, 'It came. 
* ^ - \'^^pi^Sut ttfefre^^^^ still a little tail-stump left, so he came 
^ ^ ,^Jftacl^^2in^ graStiecTthaj: io^ and it came off. When the 
stumjJ^ came'^o/^'^e'sald lb his brothers, - "Let u$ run 
away.**Tlley v/^i}t ashore. • , ^ ' ; - \ 

♦ In the house'^here Coyote lived, his^ arrow J)rokej^ 
fell down, ^he wornan thou^t,/*Now they ^haye /Knifed' ,^ 
njy husband** She got ready. She took out all her veins, 
and tied them up in her hat^sayin^, "Now you ^e^ 
through, my brothers.** They r^n. Oftq of jthem said,, 

• ' "Now -she is on her way h^e.** They'fled. The'ddest of ; ^ 

them^said, "1*11 stop here.** He took a place undei*^ a 
r tree. After: a shorf while, fie saw her coming. She^aid to 
her oldest brother, \*You liave* to die. You haqned me 

• ' , through my husband.** Then she -shojt him, weift up to 

* hirfi and broke his. n^ck. Then she wa^e^on from 
there, ^ . ' • •'^^ - V 

\ ^ ' ■ r 1'* 

*Sfle pursued the rest/of them in order to kill them. .} 

They^ran on untifSwimhcr ona got tired and said to his 

* brothers, "Now, i*ll.st^y here. Our older 1>rother. has 
already been killed. When you get tirSd, don*t leaye one^ 

r '* , • another-), but* stand together in one plade.** Thfen thQ 

.yoii^nger brotfi6^ walked ajvay. Fi^m his plac^the " 
\^ , , older brothe/ saw tlieir sister coming towards him. She 
said to^him, "Wt^y does'" he stand? You harmed me. 
through my husband.*" Then she shot'him, wen^up to 
him and faroteliis neck.- ' - > ' . ' ' ^ " 

^ The t^o v*o ^er^' left went iSt off v^hiir^ they wdn 
lOld by the Meadowlark, "It is (|uite useless for y<5U to^ 
slioot.ather body! Shell get clos^e up to you -and throw ' 
off her hat. When she comes closejt).you,<||;hd when she 
throws off herliat^^its he^h^t you shoot at." Then they . 
saw her coming and she said to tjiem, "You have to die, 
why .do you; stand?" When sh^ approached them and 
when sHe threw off her hat, they fell upon it and shot at . 
her hat.^he s«(ia, "Don*t shoot at it and you^all live.** 
They pierced the hat with arroNvs and she died. 



The Little Mouse 
and the Beaver 

' By Isadore Iwn, Lu&imi ^ 
This legend is of the ti^^^ouse and Tl^e Beaver: ^ 
This little mooise lived'on an island in the river all^b^- 
herself. We all know that the beaver lives in wat^r of 
the rivers apd are known to make dams. They build * 
their dams across the streams. ^ ^ ^ 

The little mouse was very 'attractive^ and every day 
the |5eaver would pasV, going down stream, and, he*d 
potice this little mouse. She was alone. The beaver 
• would go down and do whatever he had to do and then * 
he would come swimmin^ack up the river. 

One day. Beaver thought to himself, "W611, Tm going 
. to talk and try to get acquainted with this mousr.** The 
mouse was lonely because she. was the only ojie living 
on this island, riq one else but hel:. Eyery day she sat on 
-the river bar^Jcs looking out at the riveV, unable to get to 
\the mainland. The beaver came along one day as the 
little mouse was sittirtfrthere, watching. • 

The beaver 'began to"*show» pff/ i^- he swam, he^ 
splashed the water to show how mbcfr he c6U)d epjp" 



\ 




be; 



hii^self in the rivers and the Waters. Then h^pugfi^ 
"Well, nowVra going to talk to little.mousd.** So he did^ 

/ ' , I : 

" He talked to the little mouse for a little while. Ttieq* 
he told her; ^i^ell, Tm leaving. Tm going down the ^ 
river ag^ml" He went down and stayed there untij late 
in th? evening whei\he came back up the, river again. 
He w^ buildtng^d^im across the rivgr^abpve'this is- 
land. He had plans." 

After he haduhis"dam p^tty well built, the water 
below (he river started to go down. He came down and 
'^e* talked to tlie^little mouse agaihrthey got to be quite , 
good jpri^nds because she* was lonely. She had no one to 
tallc to and he was the oill5^^one that ever came by ta 
stop to talk ta|)er. She apgrepiated th^lfriendship of the 



aver. 



On one particulac.day' the* beaver also said to her, 
"You kpow'y6u*re very attractive. You*re verj pretty.** 
He saidl ^*You*re alone op this island, and here Tm out 
her^vin this jvatcf^wimming and enjoying life. I live out 
here and I really enjoy ftie waters, my fife. I would like 
to liave*you fo live with me. You coufd waljc up to the 
dam, and we could livp tpgether, ^d be together, and 
w^ would never be lonely.** 



/ 



The little mouse looked at the beayer and said,' "I 
would never live with you.** She said, "Your face is flat, ■ 
youVe.got a big wide flat tail, and I wouldn't live with 
you. No!" ^ * 

So, the beaver turned arouncTand swam away from 
there. He went down the river again, splasl^ng water to 
$h^\V that he was enjoying himself. Later he went up to 
finis^i the 3am that he was building across ,the stream. 
i^ter^U the work that he put in, just building this dam, 
he felt that it was ready because there was a lot of water 
" above this dam. 

• / -- --. - 

He(>yent back down and told the little modse, "If 
you're\going to feel you're too g'oodjor %e, I'm going to 
rain. I'm going io call for rain, and this rain is 
to fall so hard, and be such a heavy rain that it is 
to tause a great flood in this river. I'm going ^to, 
^punish you for wlfat you said to me." 

But the litt}e mouse turned around and said, "Go 
ahead, go ahead. I'm all right where I'm au" not real- 
izing that it m^ant trouble for her.^he beaver said, 
"All right!" So he went, and as he left, 'he splashed 
water and began talking." {Mr. Tom spfeak's in Indian 
language here.) 



< 



was calling for this rain now. The beaVer was 
calling for Inore water. (Mr. Tom speaks in Indi'an lan- 
gOage^J^ere.) \ 

Shortly after ^tbaX^ there was a cloud burst; the rain, 
f?il. Well, the little mouse sat there and then went, Into 
her home. That ev^img jt c6hti,nued to rain It/ained 
and rained all night. The beaver had btilt his d^m 
across the stre;^,' apd it was'^only abje to stand so miidh^ 
pressure before the water \<^ould break the dam open. 
The water was rising so high/ and the force ^5ecame^ 
greater. ^ ^ , ♦ ^ 

Finally, the beaver went uplowards his dam and saw 
, that, it was about ready to break. He hurried back tathfs 
littie island to where the mouse was watching. He was 
yery upset, and as he splashed the>vater he v^s crying. 
^He was crying because he knew that the liitle mouse 
that he liked so much was going to die. He liked Ker, he 
thought a lot of her. But, there was nothing he couldjio' 
She never agreed with him. 

Soon the dam t>roke, and the 4ater rushed. The 
beaver was splashing and jli.njping ISigh in jthe wafers. 
JHe thought, "After ajl, why should I feel^d I shjbuld 
De rejoicing ^nd having a great 'time rmi^sWwing this 
little mouse that she'll not liv^." So he did; ^nd as the ^ 
water rc^e, it rose o^er this island^and^it* began to flood. ^ 



'** Little mouse cli'mb^'the highest tree that she could 
see on the island, trying'tOs^saye her life! But the, water 
contihue3^ rise, and ri§e^ andf rise,, until it was almost 
up to the top or the* tree. Then she began to cry. She 
* said, "0h^ blayfer; oh, leaver .t (Mj>. Tom 'speak^s in In- ' 
dian laiJ|uage here.) . * / - 

"Help' ftiA pity me, Tm 'going to die." The; beaver 
looked at her, and he said, '"You were too jTO>u4, you 
were Iqo good, ^ffw you're going^o die becaugeof your 
pride. Your pride is tljo^^ie^thatls. gofn^,t6 take' your 
life. Ddn.'t look at me, the' water is coming*" / ' 

\ i. * ' y i 

And \\p spdashed the' w^ter and'^swam awaj; as the 
little mouse drowned: In this legend you can jj^t fi^re 
out what the old people' were telling us.rToo much^ride 
will c^use death. This is the end of thi^ory. >^ ^ 

Qld Lady North Wind \ 
. and the Little t!rabs 

By Isadore Tom, Lumm^ 
Now this is the story of the South Wind blowing-and 
the little* crab^ that were suffering, that were starving, 
that had no more food, that were rescued by Old Lady 
North Wind. ' • . 

» 

, } As you walk on the beaches you will notice the small 
little crabs. When the tide goes out, yo)i can roll one of 
the rocks over and find the little crabs under the/ocks. 
This is tfie type of crab* that we're talking about^in tliis 
legend. ^ 



These little qrabS^are small, and helpless and live 
close to the edge of the beach. In the winter months bf 
the year the winds blow very hard; the South Wind^is 
inVqked in this legend. 

At tirfies /the Sc^th Wind would blow day and night, 
and the little cf'abs were vrfy helpless. Only when the. 
* water is calm can they walk around to get their f6od* 
and feed. When the tide would go out, they would get 
under their rocks and stay yntil the tide would come 
. back up again and the rocks i^ould be all under water so 
, that tTiey could come out to Teed. ^ * , 

But this particular time, the South Wind was contin-, 
ually blowing,^ day and night. Thft iftfle crabs had to 
stay under their rocks, their little homes, and wait for 
the winds to quitblowing^biclthe water to be calm. Day 
after day the 9buth Wind blew. 

Finally one little crab said, "Well, I am going to find 
out why South Wind is so cruel and will not^let our wa- 
iters be catm." ' . 



The little crab came out from its home and climbed, 
looked,/ and walked until he saw a high rock. He 
climbed on ^his rock and he looked and looked towards 
South Wind, and he hollered in hisjanguag^. (Mr. 
Tom speaks in Indian language here.) 



.The li^e crab called to South Wind, pleading with' 
South Wind to calm down. **^t the waters be calm so 
we can come out and get food so we- can feed.sWe are 
hungry." He then turned -Xq^e rtorth, calling the 
NoSh; Wind. (Mr. Tom speaks in Indian language 
here.)' * . • ' ^ . J 



He asked North Wind, pleade^to Old Lady North 
Wind', *'01d Woman North Wind, help us now that we 
are starving. We are unable to get out and get food." He 
was crying, saying this in the Lummi language. 

Old Lady North Wind heard the pl^a from the little 
crab. She. came out and approached a \fig vyave. She 
washed the little crab off this high rock, and it fell and 
it broke its legs. It wassail crippled. \j 

Old Lady North Wind said, '-'I will help y8u." So the 
North Wind said, "We have a long net; this long net 
will reach fl"om here to Lummi Island. Well set this net 
across this place that's off the hills.'; t 

They set this net across the bay t?) %y to-stop-the . 
South Wind. North Wind thought jthat' the wav^ from 
the South Wind would get tangled in this long net, and 
then^it would have^to^it blowing. 

" Old Lady. Noijh Wind got togethe^'with the little' 
crab because she pitied the little crab who was so help- 
less. She set this net across the path, across this place. 

After^the net w|^ set, they sat on the beach and 
watched the waves, the washing, high wtves. South 
Wind began to slow, the wind began to die down. Pretty 
soon the water got so level, so smooth, there wasp't any 
more wind out in the sea. ^ 



The Legend of the Fox 

s 

, By Isadore Tom, Lummi ^ 
Legends^ere told years and years agoi by the elders 
of the tribe to teach the young- people. We find in his- 
tory that thejegends were vefy important. When I was a 
small boy, my parents used^to talk and tell me different 
legends, and the lessons learned from these stories were 
. my only teaching. ^ ' 

This legen4» is "The Story of Spee-la-um, the Fox." 
The fox is a well known animal that tries to outsmart 
other animal families from way back aiid even on into 
today. Spee-la-um is vejy, very smart, and he tries to 
scheme around and show other animals thj^^e is 
smarter than they are. 

One day th^ fox was traveling along the mounains, I 
was told, coming from the Canadian mountains \over 
.towards Mt. Baker. ^Mt. Baker is a mountain that's not 
very far from the Puget Sound, in Whatcom Coifnty. 

The old people told me that the fox lonely, all 
alone. So, one day he decided to walk, ko find other 
people that he -might get acquainted with. And, as he 
walked alRng the mountain sider^^oy hims'elf, he came 
to a great meadow. And Jig noticed that » the oneadow 
was very long -and right abave the meadow were steep 
rocfe tftat^e part of Mt. Baker. a 

*And it is told, it was on the. west sid&gf Mt. Baker 
'where Spee«la-tim, fee fox, 'was traveling. When he 
looked up*, he saw the goat family: The\gc^ats were 
feeding on the upper end t>f the meadow, just below the 
high rock bluff. He looked at the goats and thought to 
himself, '^Why should Lbe lonely when there is a family 
here that I would like to get acquainted with/' 

' " \* ♦ 

' . As lie looked, he saw the Billy GoaVth^ daddy goat, 
way up above the family? standing ri^ht on the O0mt Of 

_ , . 1 -L. rr ..^i.^ I.;- r it.. -0^0 Othcr 




The little crabs came out frgm their homes af 
many days under the rocks.^h'ey were able t6 find food 
and eat. Old Lad/ North Wi)!(d was so glad thatjhe was' 
able to help these little ctal^s. This is the etio^of the 
legend. 



Many, many. times I sat and listened. to this legend. 
We lived so cld?fc to this place, 'and when we go/!ir^ of 
the' winds blowings my mother used to sit dawn and tell 
fliis story, and the next day^it \yould be real calm. This 
.story tells some of the beliefs of our people regarding 
the weather and prominent land marks of our area 




lis high bluff, lookmg to protect his fainilyrS 
aniojal .would come and disturb Ihem \^hil;e 
' feeding in theit feeding ground. 



the^ wfere 



7; 



The fox said, "WeU, I^^m going* to * go ^^'ioynd the 
^ntain and come Bacfe-behind the Billy G'cmt, Only tq 
'talk'te^him." SoKe did, and^ie walked and walked until 
he got u^No the top *of the mountain. Then- ap^ 
proached BilljT'So^t^who was^s^anding therfe watcnin'g 
over his band. 

Fox noticed the mother goat and the ^mailer goats. 
There was one, the little girl goat who wa$/vecy pretty, 
and that is why old Spee-Ia-uqa^tKe f9x, said, "Well, 1 
want to get acquainted wUh this^goat family.'* So he vis- 
ited with Bill^ Goat, and he watched the family as they 
were feeding down below. ' 
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All at once, he asked Billy Goat, "Is Jthat yqjar 
daughter down there?" Billy Goat said, "jifes." Fox 
said, "You know I'd like to marry your daumter." Billy 
Goat looked at him, arid he said, "Th^fe foxpmily is not 
good enough for the goat family. I wouldn't accept 
you." . \ * 

Fox felt very bad. He walked away and, went down 
the^side of the mountain but didn't go very far when he 
decided, "Well, I'm going to approach Billy Goat to- 
morrow morning again. Ym not going to give up." He 
found a place to rest. 

Later the goats went back up to the high rocky places 
where they liv^. Goat families live way up in the 
mountains in the high itKky 'mount^uns where no other 
animal can Vsflk. They know every part >3f the rocky 
mountains where they can walk and otjiers c^'t. Their 
hoofs ari so small that they can just walk right along 
and hardly ever f^l, and this is why they were very hard 
to be^j^^pecause of the way they live. 




Fox slept, he wenr^k up to talk to the Billy 

Billyh Goat /«aid, "All right.. There have been 

many animals ;w^o have asked to marry my daughter, 
and I feel that since the goat family is a very highly re- 
spectea family, I must be. carefii} .about who is going to 
if marry my daughter." ' 'r 

And Billy Goat said, "If .you want to try, we'll (find 
whp is the greatest animal, since we claim to be the 
greatest animal/' The fox jboked, and he said, "Well, 
I'm smart, I'm strong, I kijow how to get around these 
^ mountains." 




get in this race. Tm going to lead the way up to the 
mountain but if you can catch up to me before I get to 
the very top, then I will agree to marry you."" 

The fox said, "All right." So 'the race began. Billy 
Goat and his family were watching. The little girl 
started*out with fox clQ3e behind. In the beginning, the 
fox was gaining and came closer to the little goat since 
"the trail was not too hard. But as tfiey got higher, the 
trail got narrower and rougher. 

As they went on, and on, the fox's feet began to get 
sore because there|s a difference beween the feet of the 
fox and the feet of^the goat. The fa/have soft feet with 
claws, and the goat hasf hard hoo£s' made to walk and 
climb in sharp, rockH iiotow places. 

Fox Ibokied up, and th^ little goat was leaving him 
because his feet were getting very sore and tender on 
the sharp rocks, and his claws were hurting. He 
thought, "There is one more thing I can do; after all, 
the fox is very* smart." ^ 

He knew that he was losing .because little goat, was 
leaving him behind. So he thought, "WeU, if \ cjain/t 
L marry her, there's still a way that I can have her to take 



care of me.' 



;nien the Bill^ GbatVsfeid, "All right, tomorrow 
mopmg ybu (cpme back upS^ere, and we will gi ve you .a 
cha 

.-;**by 

beaten. TTxis r^ will be -from here at the edge of the 
^meadow lip to the top of this mountain. If y^ can c^tch 
\ ^ (Jaughter before she gets up ort the top of the moun- 
/ . tain, you can marry her. Kwill^permit you to marr> her. 

-ButJf youv:annotj it ^iirove's yon are just not fit for the 
^ ^^oatfiSmily>^ ^ • ' 

\; - . Wfellf the fo:^ was so confident that he became glad, 
andire said, "f will come back tomorroDw morning, and 
I will'Challenge you on that." So early the next morning, 
fox woke up, and looked up the mountain. It looked so 
' , simple. "Why, there's just no problem. I. will haye this 
^little goat for my wife." 

So later he walked up the meadow where the goat 
family was waitmg for him. The little girl goat looked at 
hi^n-^nd said, "Well, I guess this is it. We're going tp 



So he walked on, looking at the meadows. As he 
crossed the top of one meadow, he looked over and saw 
a ve^ soft place below the trail. He thought, "Well, f'm 
goi^ig to deliberately fall off of this tri|il and roll down 
the^^^jry steep hill because it is all softr^meadow groimd 
, below this trail." ^ " ^ 

So ^le dicf. He deliberately slipped, fell and rolled 
^ down the hill. He rolled a'long way. When h? stopped, 
*he lay there pretending he was Kurt very bad. The little 
goat turned around and saw that fbx had fallen down 
the steep side hill and was lying at the bottom. ^ * 

She thought, *Well, poor fox, he got hurt." She came 
back down, walked to where he was, and talked to^im. 
She asked, "Are you hurt?" Fox $aid, "I'm badly hurt. I 
polled down 'quite a^vay.'I'm sure that I'll not be able to 
walk." <t ♦ ' 

The goat turned arounif and said, "All right, my 
family and I will help you." They helped the fox, car- 
ried him away from'thg meadows and fixed a place for 
him to stay. Th^ little goat said, "I will take care of you 
until you get well."^o She did. * i ^ 

' 1 

She toojc care of the fox, did everything for him, fed 
him. She took good care of him, hoping that he'd get 
healed so that he could go on in his journey. It seem^ 
as though the healing of the fox was very, very slow, but 
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•remember he was not hurt, he was only pretending that 
he'wasTiurt. This is^the way bf the fox, they have" al- 
ways been known to scheme around to outsmart other 
animals: * 

' Well, one day the little goat told the fox, "Ive taken 
care oi you a long time now, and you still don*t seem to 
, improve." "Well," fox.said, **I rolled a long ways. Fm 
really liurt.'* 

On^ day little goat thought, "Well, Fm going to fool 
Mr./FoX. It'^will be my turn now. Fm going to test him 
out^to find out if he's really hurt like he pretends to be." 
She. went and told Mr. Fox, "Fm going to take a walk 
noA\^ You just lie right here. Fm jiist tired, and I want to 
get out and walk aro,und the mountains, but I will come 
back. ' . 

So, the little goat went out. Sh^was gone quite awhile 
before she came back. All that time she wa; thinking, 
wondering how to find out whether he was really hurt or 
just pretending. She thought of something and came 
back. The fox was lying there, suffering, like he was 
really hurt. 

She looked down, land he asked, "How far did you 
go?" §he said, "Well, I crossed to the meadows, and on 
the way back I looked down to the lower part of the 
meadow, and I saw all the animals gathered together. 
They were having a great meeting over th*ere. All the 
animal families of this mountain are gathered ^he^ I 
noticed that the fox family was not represented there, 
and I wondered wl\y." 

Mr. Fox got expite^, and he said, "My, if all the ani- 
mals are gathered there, it must be important.*' He said, 
* "Fm real crippled, but I will try to go. I think Fd better 
attend this meeting."- She helped him get ready, and he 
started out, limping, just about walking. 

She told him where the meeting was and stood there 
and watched him as he limped along, talking seemingly 
helpless. As soon as he was out of sight, he straightened 
up and looked around ta-see if the little goat was 
watching him. 

After he left, she ran up to the highest plac^ a place 
where she could see everything. Fox,strai|[htened up, 
looked around and started to run to the meeting place, 
the place the little goat told him about. ^ 

( 

After the Httle goat watched this, she said, "Well, I 
thought so, because I always have been told that the fox 
is a scheming animal. Well, he's gone now.' 




Some time later thevfox met the little goat and said, 
"Why? I hurrie4^^fidlropped at the 'meadow where you 
were, where the people were supposed to be gathered 
like you said tney were. Ther^ was nobody there." 
Little goat turned around and said, "Mr. Fox, you have 
schemed around. You Ve known for [this. Y911 try to 
outsmart other animals. Now, I will not ever, ever 
marry you because of your ways of life. The goat family 
is ve?y, very highly respected." Thhis the end of this 
story. ^ X 

Legends were not only told for the story but tpn 
lessons to be learned. The elders always follows 
legend by asking, "What lesson die} you learn?" 

In this legend, we v^gjre told not to be like fox, not to 
try to outsmart other people, never to scheme around, 
to hurt,^ deliberately do something only to try to be 
greater than other people. But be humble, be nice, and 
be kind. This is the follow-up lesson of this story that 
my parents told me. - ' r » 

Egg Hunting Becomes a Legend ' 

— By-Hd^n Peterson, Makah - ^ " 

This story is 'about two boys who went after seagull 
eggs. They told their parents that they were going to 
Cape Flattery t9 look for seagull eggs': They w^ff early 
in the morning. Wh^n they reached the cape, one of the 
boys said, "I am going to climb this big rock." "Oh no," 
the other boy told hjm. "You cannot, climb up that: 
rock." Nobody had ever climbed up that rock. "Well," 
* he said, "I am going to go up there." And so he went up 
the Pillar Rock at Cape Flattery. 

It is very steep and no one ha/ever been up there 
■ before. He cliij^d Ihd he clim^ up the rock by 
holding on to titeyiittle crevices. His fliend w^ 
watching down below. He Was very worried about him. 
Jhe boy wen^ up, up, and up. He climbed inch by inch. 
Finally he made it up to the top. . 

He called down to his friend and said, "There are? 
lotsanilots of Iseagull eggs up here." He'fiUed his cedar 
bark bag. Then he said, "I am ready to" come down." 
But it was much harder to come down, and he couldn't 
get ahold of the steps down. He tried and tried until he 
was too^ tired to try any longer. "I can't make it," he 
said. y . ' 

His friend tied some string onto a seagull, but the 
seagull wouldn't^fly up there at alUHe tried to shoot a 
string up there to his friend with a bow and arrow, so he 
could pull a rope up, but he couldn't reach the top^of ' 
the pillar with an iarrow. He got so tired trying to get his 
friend down that he (decided to go for help. 
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H& went back to the village and told them what had 
happened. He said,^'*My friend is up there and he can't 
get down. He climbed up the Pillar Rock and now--he 
can*f get down," So they went to try to get him down. 
The bravest one tried to climb up- there to get him and 
help him, but he could not make it. The boy on the rock 
^ called down, "Fnl weak, I'm weak. I'm getting thirsty/' 
. Someone beloW said, "Why don't you pray for rain?" So 
the bay prayed hard and it di^l rain. Then he drank 
from the crevices in the rock and felt a little stronger. 
But no matter what the villagers did, they could not get 



1 



him down. He di^d up there. 

They say he warns 'people now when it is stormy. He 
will KoUer and make a loud noise, ''Whoooooooo . . . 
Whoooooooo . . ke will^give a warning. When there 

is a storm coming, you wiirhear him. , 

✓ 

Why the Crow Says^^Caw-Oiw" 

By Helen Peterson, Makah » 
Mother Crow and her babies were very hungryj 
Mother Crow said, "I will take my basket and*go to the 
beach and [ook- for something'to eat.'' 

SH? put , her basket on her back and went to the 
beach. As she walked along she sang, "I am looking for 
a'^eal to feed my babies." She^aw a bullhead (worth- 
is fish). She kicked it and said, ^ don't want you."" 
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After a long search she found 4nd caught a iibal. She 
put it* into the basket on her •back and started home,, 
singing loudly, ''I oaught a seal, I caught a seal, I 

cayght a seal." - ' 

• = [ 

% * 

On the way home she met a raven. (Ouk-shewed) 



"Qousin," said theiaven (In old legends the crow and 
the raven afe related.), 'Tou are singing a beautiful 
song, but your basket is about to fall off your back. Let 
flie help you straighten it.^* ^ 

The raven pretended to straighten her basket but in- 
stead he-took out the seal and put in a big, rock. 

The Mother Crow (Chaw-caw-do-oo) thanked hira 
'and went on home thinking what a charming cousin she 
had. When she got home and emptied the basket onto a 
platter, the rock broke the platter into jnany little pieces 
^nd all her babies began to cr^. 

"Don't cry. The old raven has my seal. I should have 
been wary of his flattSry. Go to the ^aven and tell him 
you are hungry. He will give you something to eat," 



The baby crows went to the raven's bpuse. He was 
steaming the seal in a rock pit. It smelled very good 
They said, "Mother Crow said you would give us some- 
thing to eat." 

The raven said; "Of course, dear cousins, but first we 
will hive, a party. I will teach you a new dance. Take 
these long poles and hold^them towards the sky. Watch 
the top of them while you danc^ around the fire. Be sure 
to keep your eyes on the tiptop of the pole." 

They danced and danced until they were so tired they 
could no longer hold up tjie poles. Surely the fish was 
cooked by now. They stopt>ed dancing and looked 
around. The raven was gone. They looked into the rock 
pit. There was nothing left but bones. 

They started home to tell their mofljCL Thdy wanted 
to sing like She always did. They wanted to sing, "The 
seal is all gone and we didn't get any," but they were so 
hungry and tired they could only cry, "Caw-caw-caw." • 

Mdther Crow"* had to teach them to talk all aver 
again. Even today, unless a crow is taught to say words, 
he can only iry, "Caw^w-eaw?— - ^ ' ~ — 

The- Famine' ' 

' By Helen Peterson^ Makah 

A long long time ago there w^is a great famine in all 
^jthe 'land. There was nothing to eat. The tide would not 
go out and it was stormy day after day. Soon there was 
"^othing t;o eat in the baskets. Long ago they used to put 
ip f^B3^ for the winter. Now tKere was nothing left to 
ekt/Jn one house* there was one little piecjj of Ssflmon^ 
roe, ach-pahb. The mother said, "Now I want you t<; 
line up, the oldest one down to the youngest one.' 
tlieyjined up. She said to the oldest one, "You ta 
little bite." The oldest one took a small bite and hai|^d 
it to the next one and he took a small bite, and onto the ' 
next one and to the next one,4own torthe'yotingest one. 
He ate all the rest. They looked atihim sadly. They 
didn't scord him, but they looked at mm as if tp say, 
"Why did you do that? You took all that we had left to 
eat." He walked 'away and he felt very bad. He walked 
and walked and walked to a point. 1?e stood there and 
began to pray to the Great Spirit. "Oh Great Spirit;" he 
said, ''forgive me for .what I did, I ate all that we had 
left in our house and there is nothing left to eat; Now all 
my brothers'^ and sisters and all my folks will die be- 
cause there is, nothing left to eat Forgive me, Great 
SpiHt." 




While he was praying, fish began to come as)*ore. 
Every wave would bring hundreds and hundreds of fish 
ashore, The people of the village went down to the 
shore and filled their baskets up. This saved the people. , 
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The Girl Who Lived 
at Lake Crescent 

i By Helen Peterson, Makah " 

ril tell you a story about a girl who lived at Lake 
Crescent with, her step-mother. She lived in aslong- ' 
house. Everybo^ in the house used to help with the 
work. ' 

* The women would get up before sunrise, but not this 
girl. She wo^ld lie by the fke and sleep and ^leep and 
sleep. She wouldn't ge.t up to w^h her hands. Her dress 
\^as (firty, her hair was tangled and dirty. 

Her step-mother was tired of this. She said, "Get up,- 
get, up." She, grew tired of ^calling the girl to meals so , 
she threw, a piece of fish at her and she said, "Still 
^leep? Whik bakah; Whik bakah. Lazy bones!" 

The girl was upset because all the other ^rls had 
pretty names. She walked to the lake and began to cry, 
'She cried and cried and cried. The waterfalls around 
Lake Crescent are her tears. 

She hearda voice say,. !'.W]iy^are.youi:^^ is 
the matter?" She opened her eyes and saw a flock of 
white s>yans. 

Stfe answered, '*Nobody loves me. TTiey say I don*tg^ 
know how to do anything. My step-mother calls , 
Whik bakah.'* "Why don*t you come \xith us ajid^iWe 
• will show you all you need to knjoW." ... * 

The leader told her to get on his back and close her 
eyes. She clo^'ed her eyes. She could feel 'herself going^ 
way up. The swans were singing a song, "Quo-why, 
quo-why, se-sin-yeh woe tum tum, tum . \ ." 

"Now we are here, you may open your eyes." She 
opened her eyes and saw that she was way on top of the 
Olympic'Mountains. Then the leader said, "We will find 
you your own place totake a bath." 

Tfi^y ^ve her Indian perfume to rub on her ann§ 
and face and hair. When she was finished bathing, they 
said^ "Now we will show you how to make a dress." 

m They showed her how to take cedar bark from a tree 
and how to weave it and make a dress trimmed with 

' mallard feathers in pretty colors.-'"You should know 
how to weave a cedar bark hat, how to mash alderbef 
ries and rub the hat with the pulp to /make it water 
>roof." 

"Now, you should ^ow.how to make baskets," they 
said. They showgfkfier how to make baskets of cedar 
bark and bear '^^s.'She made big baskets for clothes 



and she made burden baskets made of spruce root to 
carry wood. She learned how to make rugs with cedar 
bark and cat ta\l. She learned what<were good things to 
eat in the woods like salal berries, huckleberries, cran- 
berries, and blueberries. 

One day she looked down and saw an old lady. "01}!** 
she said, "'Hiat is my grandmother. She has cut *her 
hair. My grandmother thinks I am dead!** * ^ 

The white swans said, "Now that you knSw all you 
need to'know, you are ready to go home and you may 
take all the.things you have made.** She climbed on the 
leader*s back and closed her eyes. The swans sang their 
son^irwhile they flew, "Quo^vhy. quof^hy, se*sin*yeh 
. woe tum tum tUm : . ." <':'": if- 

When they came back to her home they said, **We 
are here now,** and left her She thanked them. Her 
grandmother didn*t know her at first. >yhen she did rec- 
ognize her, she hugged her. Her grandmother gave a big 
party and gave her a gpod name. The girl gave each 
guest at the party a presei^t of something she had made 
herself. She was happy. 
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The Makah Legends were supfdjed 1^ Helen Pe 
l^rson of Neah Bay, Mrs. Peterslm*s experience in 
^ eludes the use of legends in teaching about the indige- 
\^n^^s culture of the Neah Bay aria. The Neah Bap 
^^^Qol system has^ a regular panjpf their p^rogram 
JcuUu^Kil classes that enable their students to learn about 
he rich history of the Makah people. As a result of 
this prografn Mrs. Peterson will be continuing the 
process of recording and transcribing legends for later 
use in a book on Makah Legends, 

A Christinas Story 
Indian Le^^nd ' 

^ As told to S^via Gardee 
by Celia Totus 
Yakimn Nation Review 
January 1, 1975 ^ 

I'm going to tell a story that my mother told me that 
was told by her .mother. It's a story, a legend about the 
people that lived, that lived before us. They were ani- 
mals, but they were peoplelike us before. 

This story is about a little boy and his grandmother. 
They lived in a village. There were a lot of people who 
lived in the village. One day, one night, there were three 
huntess who returned, and they rushed and said to the 
other people^, "We saw something! Something hap- 
pened! There *s ar star lit upln the sky. It just came all at' 
once, it wasn't there before. A light, a bright star!" 

They all rushed' out and looked at it and said, 
"There's a man, a baby is being bom, not here, it's born 



sftnewhere else. fKat's whjy the star was lit up to tell us 

that there s been a'baSjfbom. Well have to worship to 
.^it, so we got to worship this tomorrow. So run around 

*and tell all theot^^ camps that they have to gatt\er and , 
^ bring things together and ^t together the next day, and 

to worship." ^ 



So they ran aroiind alhQXcr;and notified all the others 
but this little boy and hiVgralidm<iiher lived at the very 
edge of the village. No One cared very much for them, 
.t^.^J^i them know aii^ything. The gj-andmother and 
nothing about the^biner. A. little 
"^'^^'^^io^mi:^ Tn^little boy was 

rmmj^ dirty, ai^^thejrwere very poor,. The boy and 
.the ^dndmother, t^kW'^re dirty and stank. So the little 
S|L^eame to play ^fmi the little boy again and said, 
"They're going to have a big dinner today and they're 
going to bring things together and give to one another." 
So the little girl said, "Would you, like to' come?" The 
little boy said, "No, I can't go. I have nothing to give. 
We have nothing." The little girl said, **Let's gpand ask' 
your gran^other. " * 

So they ran into the house, it was a tulemat house. 
They boy asked the grandmother, "Can I go? Can I go 
to the dinner with the little girl?" And the grandmother 
said, "Well, what are you going to give? We have 
nothing. You want to go?" He said, "Yes, I'd like to 
^ go. 

V -So the. grandmother turned, tbward^the tulemat wall 
^and she got a tear out of her eye and she wrapped it in a 
little piece of buckskin, cloth or wHateve^ it was and put 
it in a little bag and then give it to th^^boty. "Here tak6 
this. Take it^to^the efder person that'te leading this. Give 
it to then; and Jteir them tliis is what you. are going to 
give. Let all the people eat it." 

So the little boy got it and started going. They went 
to tlie lodge^^ long lodges like the longhouse. They en-, 
tored. The people saw the^little boy. They kind of shied 
away from him because he was dirty and stank. They 
didn't really Want him around there. The little girt ran 
up and told the man that this little boy had a present, 
had something to givp to all the people. So he went.up 
and give it to him. He said,^t'6pen it. This is for all the 
people^I brought it for all the people." - 

Soon the old lady entered, then all backed away be- 
cause the old lady stank. She smelled awfully bad and 
she was •ragged and dirty. The person that got the bag 
opened it. *Ppen the bag,'*' she said. As soon as the ^g 
was opened, there was^ salmon, the mmdle pare of the 
salmon, cut, slicftl thin. "The boy brouiht that/for all of - 
you to eat. Pass it around." So they started/marching 
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As soA as the bag wa^ opened, the old lacfy turned 
into a nice young lady. She was dressed iii buckskin, a 
nice looking young lady. At the same time, the boy 
turned. He was dressed clean, he was a nice handsome 
little boy. They passed the salmon ^pund and the 
young lady said, "If that isn't enough I'll go for some 
more."* . \ . ^ 

She we^ out and brought in the body part of the 
salmon and everybody marched around and got a piece 
of that. /The little boy was picked up. They held him 
higji over their head, at which they rejoiced and 
thanked the boy and the lady. She wa^ no more an old 
lady. She was a. young lady. They were brother and 
sister. The brother and sister^ they were Salmon, they 
were real Salmon. Their fatner and mother had been 
caught by fishermen. They w.ere,prphans and they liyed 
togethe^. T^ were real Salmon, the brother and the 
sister. So they had enough Salmon to eat. The rest of 
theiJi hap-.kl the Salmon they wanted. 

The peopje; .really thought a lot of these two after- 
wards. The^'tad a^nice beautiful new -tulemat house. 
They ga'^ presents of roots to the little boy and his 
sister. ES||rf^one thanked them and thought the world of 
them. They were known very well afterwards. The little 
boy and sistpr .were Salmon. This is a Christmas stcyry 
— it's like we have now. A Christmas story, the time 
when we all give one another presents, It\^Ci\ristnvis 
legend story told to my mothef, by her mcjjther and the^i 
she told it to me. . 

Legend\bout Wormface 

. The chiefs beautiful daughter thinks that she is 
better than everyone else, fjer conceit almost^gets 
her killed, but everything turns out all right after 
she learns that a good heart is more important - 
than Soo^ looks. > 

There lived a chief in this part of the country, who 
had a beautiful daughter. She had long black hair arid 
'^vJbs a pleasure to look upoh. One day the old womfin 
ind also the giri's father told her that she was old 
enough to think about taking a husband. So- all the eli- 
gible nien began coming to the chief and asking for 4ier 
hand. But this young lady, was very conceited/ She 
would not accept any of these young men. She w6iild 
make fun of them, pointing out their defects. "Oh, that 
one looks fiinny, he has a large nose." The chief was ; 
verj^ worried. He felt sad that she wpuld^ot accept any 
of those who came to ask for her from their own part of 
the country* 



around. Each* got a piece. There was a thin 
salmon, just nice and fresh and rpi ;gpdd,' 
body got pieces. 
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On^day; out of Jh^_ woods came a- stranger. This, 
ce slic'e 'of •^'^-^ stranglSr was a*very {landsome man. He was dressed in-^ 
beautiful clothes, his- hair was long and beautifully 
i)raided;^ and he had vary pfoper manners. They took^ 
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him to the chiefs teepee. They did that because a long 
time ago, it \\as the chief s responsibility to take care of 
strangers in their village. 

When the chiefs daughter saw this stranger, she.was 
immediately attracted to hin7, and 6he began thinking 
that this was why she had been waiting. The stranger 
was also attracted to the girl. It was not long before the 
stranger was asking the chief for his daughter *s hand in 
marriage. ''I would like to take your daughter for my 
wife." The chief felt sad. This was his only daughter 
► and she wanted to leave him to go to another part of the 
world to live with this stranger. Although she was 
spoiled anci conceited, he stili loved his daughter very 
much. Finally, he W^s forced to give his consent. "All 
right, if that's what she wants, I will give jftxy consent for 
your marriage." 

The chief gave a: big feast. He invited all the crea- 
tures to aniioiince that he was giving his daughter to thisi 
stranger from^ another part of the world.* They cele- ^ 
brated and th^re was much rejoicing. 

The stranger toldthe ct^ief, '4 must return to ^y own 
land. I come from way back east. I am going to take hiy 
wife with me to my land wH^rrl live." Then the chief 
became sad, but he realized that it was the duty of the 
wife to go with the husband. So the c^ceited daughter 
told her father, "I am leading you, father. I ^m going 
with my husband." 

They traveled three days. On the fourth day, just as it 
waj breaking dayli^t, she awoke with a strange feelings _ 
She turned to look at her husband, whom she thought 
was so good looking. To her dismay, she saw worms^ 
crawling out of his eyes, mouth, ^nose, an^. all over \ns 
heSd and faco; He looked terrible! The giri was shocked 
bey6nd description. She could not take her eyes off this 
man whont she once thought was scf handsome. Wjien 
he* woke up and found her staring at him, he said, ''Why 
are you frightened? This is the relal me. This is the way ' 
I really look. I turn myself into' a hand^me person 
^when I hear thc5feTs a conceited girl SQpfeplace. I go . 
' there and take hei; for my wife. So why are you crying? 
' You wanted a good looking man, and that's the way I 
' loQked when you took me for your husband."^hen he 
told her about hj^ mother wIkt lived in a big lake* in the 
east. "She is a peoplji. -eat^. She eats only conceited ^ 

* girls, just like you."" Then he laughed at her and said^ ' 
''You are so .slcmny. ,My mother will not \Vaht to eat 

* 'anyone'^so skinny. I must feed you and fatten you up' 
before I take you to her. You stay here arfd wait for me 
while 1 hunt for food. Don^'t go anyplace becausg^you 

^"^will;get lost." ^ ' " 

. Then, he 1^ her at the camp. She fell lace dovvfi on 
the bed and began to cry. She was. so sorry that she ^^t 
' ha^elf into this situation. She kept thinking, '*Oh,^how I ♦ 



wish I A\as back home with my father^^ong my own 
people. 4-jTiade a big mistake.** The^4\\^ began to cry 
again. 

SomewhWe she heard a distant^und, as if somebody 
was trying to call her. Thje sound was faint and weak. 
She sat up and looked all' around, but she could not see 
anything or anybody. She got scared -anc^ thought per- 
haps Wormface was coming back. She sat very still and 
was staring off.into space, when she happened to look 
down to t^e ground. She saw an army of ants running 
around near her feet.. But she ignored them. Then she 
heard this sound again, somebody calling to her. Then 
she realized it wIls the ants calling her. 5he got down on 
her knees, closer to the ground and asked the ants what 
they wanted of her. They told her, "You don't think 
your husband is very good looking, do you? He looks 
terrible. We want you to give us your promise* that you 
will no longer be conceited. Don't think that because 
you are the chiefs daughter that you are better than 
other people. If you will promise this, we will help, 
you." . , 

The girl cried, "I promise I will never be like that 
again. I will never thijik I am better than other people." 
So the ants told her to fetch her bundle. J^^^Mnstructed 
her to make a pair of moccasins with a^sp^g^heel. 0~ 
that heel she was to sew a small piece of buckskin pro- 
trudirjgNfrom the back of the heel (just as the Indians 
make their moccasins today). 

^JTh^onceited girl followed instructions just as the 
ahis told her. She kept- her projeqt a secret from her - 
huSband. When he would return shfe would hide the 
moccasins in^ her bundle. But he kdpt feeding her to^ 
fatten her upl5fTiis mother.. She ate, everything he gave 
her so that sjic^ould work on her moccasins. . 

When they were nearing the place- where his mother 
oliv^d in the lalce, the girl told her husband, "I want to 
rest. J-a'^ getting tired." He gave his consent. "You 
ooly have a few more days and my mother wiR eat you 
50 go ahead and i-estr^ ^ ' ^ - » 

While they wtre resting^ sh\ put onJier moccasins. ' 
-He saw them on her feet and he laughed at^her. "What 
funny looking v/noccasins.*' Then he told her, "Let us 
t hurry on' My mother must be very hungry." 

, when they aitive^ at t^e edge of the lake whefg^hrs 
moihef-4iitGd, the girl J poked at th)e huge darji^fake. li,, 

"looked ve^ scary. ^WoQnfafe^called' out'^tg^/his ntotti^V 

^ "Oh mother^ L brought'^'ySu another conceited ^irT/or 
ypur dSnner:^' 'fhe ^^ater in Jjjje lake bi?i|l{d andcmirned,- 
and this huge monstSrcame out?of.the w^0ir,^he was a 

. tferrible loo"king creature,^ with lar^ jid eyes,, flaring 
nostrils, and very sharp teeth. ^ 
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* Wopnfecc took the girl and made her stkhd at the 
e^e df thh lake. The giri was' very frightened, but she 
. made herself Brave and kept thinking of her promise to^ 
* • ^the ants. She thought, **I am keeping, my ^nft^nce that 
the ^Creator will hear my plea, tjiat I will never be con- 
^ ceited dgain and he \yill.save me with the help of tl^e ' 
ants.*' Then she looked down on th,e ground and saw the 
ants dilnbing around her heels, riding on the little strip 
bf buckskin behind ^er heols. They were riding on that 
little piede of buckskin. 

The monster opened her mouth, calling to her son, 
"Throw that conceited girl into my moutlj." Wormface 
grabbed her and tried to throw her into his mother's 
mouth, 'but he could not'' budge her. The ants were 
holding her down at the feet on the heel, anS they were 
weighuil her down by riding on that little strip of buck*" 
skin. 

This happened five times. He tried to pick h^ up but 
he coul4.iiot move her. After the fifth time, the monster 
told her son, "She is stronger than 1 am. Let her go. She 
is getting help from someplace. We should not hamv* 
her. Let her go free." - * 

: ' , ^ ■ k 

The girl was gratefiiL She returned to her home. But 
she was a changed girl. She had different thoughts.. She 
was no longer a conceited girl. She changed her heart 
into a good heart. 

W^en she arrived at her own land, she told her^ 
people about what happened. She told them that she . 
nearly died. She said that she was taught a lesson. "It is 
. a great sin to think bad things about people. Don*t think * 
you are better than other people." 

The conteited^girl married somebody from her own 
village and learned to live like other people. Her father 
was very happy. The Creator was happy too. So they 
had great feasting m their village, inviting all the crea- 
tures to come and hear wfiat happened to this girl, and 
how she was changed from a conceited girl to a new 
person. 

The man ^he married was not good looking, but he 
had a he^rt of gold. He was considerate and kind to his 
wife, and to all the people. He knew how to provide for 
her. He made her very happy and they lived happily 
until she had her own family. She passed on the lesson 
she had learned to her own children. They also passed 
this lesson to their own children. 
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.Legend About Winaawayay \ 
(South Wind)/ 

\hxs is the story of how the North Wind almost , 
tooJc the Chawna'pamlpa lam, and how he was 
finally stopped by the South Wind, grandson of 
Tick and Louse. It explains how certain land-- 
marks ^ame to be. It also shows why one should 
ftlways be physically and mentally prepared. 

Once there lived a man aqd his wife. The man was * / 
Tick and his wife was Louse. They had five children ^ 
and the> lived in Chawnapamipa, the land of the 
Chawnapams near 'the Columbia River. (Today this is 
^Hanford, in the Tri-Cities area.) . ' * - 

The plimate at Oiawnapam was v^onderful. The 
weather was idclal, not too cold and not loo hot. This 
family living there never experienced any problems and 
they never suffeFed any hardships. They were very 
happy. ' , ' 

One da> At>ayaaya (North Wind) and his brothers - 
came along. They were riding beautiful horses. They ,^ 
came up over the White Bluffs at Chawnapamipa, 
(there are white cliffi northeast of Hanford) and Ipoked 
down on the beautiful valley , — everything was there, 
food, good weather, everything the> were looking for. 
There was plenty x)f fish, all different kinds of meat to 
eat, and all kinds of roots to eat all year founds and 
Atyayaaya wanted that^place forhipiself. 

Atyayiaya told his brothers, "Let us go down there \ 
and kill all those people and take their land. We will 
freeze them -out. This is the kiiid of land we want to ^ 
own, so we must kill them off," They all agreed. They 
had one sister nanied Tayatkiisya (the cold wind that 
makes icicles), who took her wrath out on everyone 
because she was crip{)led ' ' 

They brought their belongings on two horses, one 
was white and the other one, it is said, was an Appa^ 
loosa. They left these^norses standing overlooking the 
Columbia , River at the top of the White Bluffis in 
Qiawn^amipa land. The horses were still standing 
thete until a few .years ago (20-30 years). One horse's 
head fell off, and finally they both toppled into the Co- 
fiSmbia River and are now at the bottom of the river. 
, Tltey were perfectly formed with flying manes and tails 
out o£ rock salt, v^ich is nearly like ice. It is thought 
they were also frozen solid. 
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The oldest brother of the Cold Wind family, Atyay^ 
aaya, waf the>first to descend into the. valley, blowing 
cold and freezing everything. He froze the river so that 
the Tick family could not catch any fish, and he al^^b 
froze the plants so that they could not get roots forlfood., 
(At one time in the Chawnapamipa land there were 
ticks in abundance. Also, there were lots of lice.) 

Finally She eldest son of Tick, who happened to be 
warm wind, decided to do something about this intruder 
who was freezing everything. He asked^ Atyayaaya,' 
"Why are you lioing this to our happy, home?" Qold 
Wind told him, "I want this valley and if you want to 
prevent me from taking it, then you have, to fight me." 
Cold Wind taunted him, and th^y argued — blowing 
back and forth, hot and cold. 

£^ time Cold Wind would blow he would freeze 
everjraing, and Warm Wind would come iJack and thaw 
everything again. Finally Cold Wind lost his temper aa^I 
chaUenged Wapn Wind to a wres^g match to the 
death. . 

This was a big event to all the creatures, and they 
eame from all over the land, east and west, north and 
south, to bet on the wrestling match. Many had great 
confidence in the Warm Wind, mainly because he was 
well-liked. - , / 

. When they were ready to wrestle^ Warm Wind blew 
warm and thawed the ground." Immediately, Cold Wind 
blew his cpld breath over it and before Warm Wind , 
could do anything. Cold Wind grabbed him and threw 
him to the ground and killed him. He killed the oldest 
son o£ Tick. He stepped ill over him and crushed hitn 
to pieces and stomped him into the ground. 

The next ^eldest son thought, "How long is this, going 
to go on? TTiey ntiist not be allowed to do this to us." 
Then he challenged Atyayaaya. He was a little younger 
and stronger than his older brothcrrftfld he had-lots of 
confidence ia his ability t^o^ wrestle, and all his friends, 
dfd too. When he challenged the Cold WinaVhe was told 
to blow first, but he Jiesitated. Cold Wind kfjrt on 
telling him five times until he was^ forced to blow first. 
He blew real hard and tore up all the icy ground and 
melted the ice and snow. Then Atyayaaya blew and 
froze everything again, covering everything with thick; 
ice. He^abbed Warm Wind and threw him to the 
ground because the ground was too slippery for Warm 
Wind ip brace his feet. He was overcome and thrown to 
the grc^ujpd, killed and stomped tp pieces into the 
ground. 

:i 

^It w^as after the second brothei[^was killed that the 
* youngest soiT of Tick decided he should go west of the 
mountains to.the Northwest Coast. He went there to tell 



the creatures about their trouble with the North Wind 
people. He thought he might get some help from some* 
body there. When he arrived, all Ihetreatures from, the 
. coast gathered -together anjl held a council to li^en to 
his story. ^ 

While ^e was there, he found a beautiful maiden and 
' married her. He knew that they were^ powerful people 
from the ocean. The young maiden had a grandmother 
named Pityachushy a (Ocean Wgman) and they lived in 
the bottom of the ocean. They knew many, strange 
things. Before long he found his wife was to have a 
child. . He had, to return to his home, and he left hi^ 
faDmily (child-to^^e) and wife, telling her he would re- 
turn after he defeat^ the Cold Wind brothers, 

" When he returned to his home, he found the rest of 
his brothers had also been killed and stomped into the 
ground, He learned that* the strategy the. Cold Wind 
brother was using^as to make. Warm Wind brothers 
, blow first, then iMi^uld freeze the ground aiid throw 
them and defeat them. Spilyay wanted-to change these 
, rules but Cokh Wind refused. He said, "This rule was 
set up from the start, and when the Whrm Wind 
brothers throw me, they can change the rules to what- 
' ^ver they want." Spilyay was losings everything betting 
ofn Wann Wind. When his wise sisters would caution 
^^bm, life would tell them,"**! want to double my bet aiid 
^^^g^ everything back." (This is what happens when 
people gamble and lose. They think if they double their 
bet they will get it all back. It has been that way eyer 
^ *since.) ' ' • . < 

^, • , 

It was time for the youngeSt*son of Tick to challenge 
the Cold Wind. Before he went out to meet Atyayaaya, 
he sent messengers to his wife and her grandparents, 
giving them some instructions. He told them^ "I do not 
expect to win. If we have a. son, this boy must prepare 
to defend his land." He told%em, "AIL these things 
must be observed^in preparation for this battle With the 
<^oliWinds.'\^ _ 

He told his mother, the Louse, "Here are two 
feathers; one is k black-tip eagle feather which will i;ep- 
restfnt a boy, and the' other feather is a soft down 
feather called Pukla (that grows next to the^body of the 
eagle) which will represent a ffxV He told ,his father^ 
"If this blafck-tipped feather faUs to the ground my child 
will be a boy. But if this downy ffeather fall$ to the 
ground it will be a girf." . ^ • ^ 

His parents were nearly frozen stiff by this time, arid 
hd tried to make them as comfortable as possible. befbre 
he left them. He filled in the cracks in their honse, and 
fixed their doorway so that the cold air would not blow 
inside the liouse. It was "thought the house was made of 
stone or rocks where the old 'man Tick and his wife 
lived. ^ 
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They still'had their W^th put away inside this house 
bccause^the-Cold Wind people Wbre not able to get ih- 
: *iside. They had worked hard for years to gather^all sorts 
\ of food. Tick would suck blood out of other creatures, 
and store it, a$ wou^d his wife. Louse. While she Was 
« feasting on something, 'she would store some for the' 
\^ fCKure. This was what they had letf in the house, and it 
tjiek only means for survival.Voung Warm Wind 
saw this*and he was confident they^would last long after 
he was gone until hfs son would come to avenge; him if 
» he should be defeated. ' * ' 

^ . ^ - • 

Warm Wind ^feparcd himself for battle very care- 
fully and with much ceremony. At first he, tried to per- 
suade Atyayaaya to blow firsti but this request was met • 
- with a>ig flat, *^o." He tpTd Atyayaaya, "I'm feeling 
w€5?k," which gave the Cbld Wind some confidence. 
N ,>yarm Wind blew softlyj&arely melting the snow. This 
gave Atyayaaya more self confidence. He said to hinj- 
self, "Th^ i^ going to be easy. This boy is very weak." 
Finally the battle became a little 'Stronger and stronger. 
"Hiey blew hot and, cofd, back and forth ^lijjf it does in* 
the spring when our fruit orchards have a hqrd time and 
some of our fruit trees freeze) until4hings become more 
fiercetand Cold Wind finally overcame Warm Wind and 
threw him down. This time he dic^ riC^t stomp Warm 
Wind into the ground as he did his brothers, b^u^ 
really believed young Warm Wind was too^ weak to 
fight.*^ Instead he threw him, into the catnyons in high 
places where he still blows 'today warm a'nd cold down 
the canyons, and he is called \VfUupt by the people. So 
the fifth ^son of Tick was defeated. The Cold Wind 
people were very hajfpy. They were sure they would 
soon own the beautiful valley after the old couple died 
from starvation and cold. 

I ■ ' ■ 

When' Atyayaaya defeated the youngest (Warm 
Wind) son of Xick and Louse, he moved down into 
Chawndpam land to await the death of the old people. 
(People lived there all along the Columbia River clear 
down through Snake River info Idaho. They lived 
where there w^ abundant food and salmon and gaime.) 

^One day the black tipped^feather fell down. Louse 
, "grabbed the feather and c^dj^ed it saying,'"Oh my be^ 
loved "^andson, we are so pitiful. Tayatkfisya (Cold 
Wind lister, .icicle maker) is treating us badly. She 
^ makes up wipe her bottom with our heads, and if* we 
don*t do it she threatens to tell her brothers to kill us. 
Our heads are all stiff and sore from wiping her. That*s 
how we are — pitifiijl** She continued, "We are so glad 
^ you are a boy. You must hurry and come help us." 
• Then they both stroked the feather just like it was a 
person. ^ ' *• 

In the meantime they had been making small bundles 
of rye grass, thorn bushes, thistle, ahd wild rose bushes,' 
anything that would scratch, just as they had' been told 



by their youngest son. Even though they were weak and 
sick they still gsathered a few at a time and tied them 
into five bundtes. ^ * 

The Cold Wind brothers were "becoming more anx- 
ious and they kept sending their sister to the old cou- 
pled home to find out if they \yere still alive. She would 
swoop clown on the house, fling open the door, and stick 
her bottom in the doonvay expecting them to^wipe it 
with their heads. This would shoy^ whether they were 
still alive or ndt. Then she would run home to tell h^r 
, brotli^ that they were still alive. WK^n the, old folks 
. foutid o^t they had a grandson, they did' not mind 
wiping heV bottom anyqiore. 

The reason Tayatkiisya enjoyed^umiliating them 

was because she was crippled and was shunned by other 

creatures.^ She. enjoyed ^ing mean things to peopte 

because it made her feel important.^That is tl^ way it 

is today, when ypeople who feel bad about tjtemselve^ 

enjoy hmn^iatipg other people just to make themselves 

feel important) YcJu can still Teel^Tayatkfisy^ in the 

winter time when ^e comes blowing around your h(^e 

making icicles^er^ur dooijway and around ihejJroof 

of your^^houseTPeople used to say, "Never leave a re- 

^ ceptacle outside with food or water in it or Tays^kiisya 

will sit on it and crush it." That's what happens when 

you. leave a bucket of wat^ outdoors during freezing 

jveather, it burst open when it ifre^zes and sometimes it 

will flatten out. - 

> f --^ 

In the meantime when baby- Winnaawayay (South • i 
Wind) was born over on the Northwest Coast, he was 
immediatel]^. dipped in ice cold water to make hint 
strong. His mother died at childbirth, so he lived wjyi 

maternal grandparents who were sea creatures.Vfhey . ' 
' lived in the bottom of ^he ocean. "f ; 

When ^yrnaawayay began to mature enough to un- 
derstand things, his grandfather called him to his side 
aiid told him,, "The bird m^sengers hav^eoijld^me that 
your uncles have all been killed by Atyayaaya (North 
Wind), and your father was also killed. They say that 
your grandparents ate^pitifiil, and they are not expected 
' to live much longer. It is time to challenge Aty^aiaya. 
You must prepare carefully because the Cold'wind 
brothers are very crafty." 

' Winaawayay began to train. He began by 'blowing 
straight up out of the bottom of the ocean into what is 
known as a sea gale today. TJien he belew inlantl, which- 
is now caHed a tornado, blowing over trees and tearing 
them up by the rbots. Each day he grew stronger, 
making huge tidal waves and pushing hillsides over and 
taking tops off mountains. His grandfather was 
watching, all tfiis time, instructing him carefully. He 
trained like this for many years until lie was so powerful 
it was frightful^ Soon his grandfather told him, ''You 
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are.ready!^" He lold^him^^ "There were several things' 
that you must observe on this mission. Your grand-, 
mother will '^o with you." 

JHis grandmother told him, "Grandson, it is time to 
make'our medicine. We must gather the most ferocious 
monsters of the sea — ^kiDer whale, shark, electric eel, 
the walrus — kill them, and melt 'their fat down into 
grease." Winaawayay did as he was told, because by 
now he was so powerful that he could killj anything. 
They put the grease into five contaijiers and stored 
them. Then she said to her grandson, "We aJre rea[dy." 

Grandfather called Winaawayay before him and told * 
him that he must exercise all the way over east Qf the 
mountains while his grapdmother fpllowed carrying the 
grease. His grandfather instructed him five times, and 
^ then he was ready. He went ahead of his grandmother 
tearing up trees, blowing over mountain tops, tearing 
clfhnks out of rock boulders, and smashing the Cas- 
cades, which. were long smooth mountains at that time.* 
'He came'along and tore off the top of Rainier, tore 
a chunk here and there from Mt. Adams, gouged out, 
the earth along the way, made deep lakes in the moun- 
tains, and carved deep canyons everywhere. 

When^ he reached what is now called Bickleton 
Ridge, he looked down towards White Bluffs (Hanford) 
and saw the land all frozen. He saw hqw pitiful hii^di- 
. temal grandparents werCf llife father and mother of his 
biloyed father. He thopght ^about his uncles and father, 
and how pitiful his grandparents were, and he lay down 
on the ground and wept. There is an artesian spring 
there today called Panatk-pt (Indian Spring), which 
repfesenis the tears that he wept. This spring never 
ceases to flow. 

, He saw his grandparents, stiff and still, but he did hot 
know if they were alive. Then he went down there, and 
blew softly around the home of Tick and his wife, 
' Louse. The icicles began to fall all around making mus- 
ical sounds like the wind chimes. The old lady Jieard 
this sound and she knew4mmediately that her grandson 
had arrived. She jiud^d the old man Tick and said, 
"Our grandson has arrived." Then ^he said, "Aana, 
chux ^a XOh ihy beloved grandson) we are so glad you 
have arrived at Jast. We are just pitiful, Tayatkiisy^ is 
treating us badly. We have to wipe .her bottpm every- 

* time she ,com&, or she will tell her brothers to kill us " 
Their heads were all stiff and sore from ^yiping 

* Tayatkiisya. Then she told him of their hardships /and 
hq^ Winaawayay's father was'killed by the Cold Wind 

Winaawayay blew §oftly around l,he house on the 
outside, melting the snow and ice. Then he went inside 
the house, -Shux!," melting the snow, and the icides 
fell down^"Shay . . . !," making musical sounds. Then 
he blew warm air all around the house making it warm 



and comfortable for his grandparents. He asked them if 
they had prepared the five bundles oT rye grass and 
thorns, as they were instructed They showed him where 
they had hidden them. 

They heard Tayatkiisya coming and he hid. She came 
to the door, flung it open, and peered inside to see if the 
old people were still alive. She pushed her bottom in the 
doorway to have it wiped. Winaawayay signaled his 
grandmother to wipe her with one of the bundles. She 
wiped her with a bundle ^of thisj^es, and Tayatkiisya 
cried, "Ana, na, na, na. They hurt me!" She then ran 
home to tell her brothers. 

When she told them what happened, they only 
luaghed at her. They thought their sister was getting 
tired o^^nning errands and was making up stories. She 
tried to tell them about the warmth around the home of 
Tick and Louse, but they ignored her They knew that 
all of Tick's 50ns were dead, so what was causing this to 
happen? ^ , ' . 

The next d^ Tayatkiisya was sent on her erfand, but 
this time, she did not want to go. She foupd it warmer 
than the day before, so she cautiously peered inside the 
door and found they were still there. She shov6d her 
boftom inside the door to be wiped, and the old lady- 
^.Louse took a bundle to thofns and wiped herewith it. 
She hollered, "Ana, na, na, ria. That hurt more than 
ever," and she. ran home to tell her brothers. 



The next day this happenea again. Finally one^of the 
brothers went' down to check on her story. But Winaa- 
wayay had powers inherited from his ocean* creature 
people, and be wished everything to be as they were; 
before. The Cold Wind brother saw only 'frozen jground 
and the old people all covered with ice and fros^. He 
returned to his home and reported that everything was 
the same* there was no warm wind or anything like 
theic sister had been telling them.^ 

♦ The next d^y they sent her again. She was very, vei}| 
reluctapt to go. She was afraid of ler brothers^ but she 
decided this would be the last time . She swooped down 
on tbe h6mt of Tick and Louse, finding it warmer than 
ever. She flung open the door and peered inside. They 
were thf same as before, but it was warmer inside. She 
turned arouncf and pushed her bottom inside the door- 
way, and this time the old lady wiped her with a thor- 
nier bundle, scratching her all the way down to her 
thighs.- Tayatkiisya cried out, "Ohla, lala, lala, lala! 
That hurt more than ever. I am not returning anymore!" 
She ran home again to tell her brothers. When they saw 
the scrat^es they believe<f her. SoUhey came down to 
investigate it. Again^ they found everything as it was 
before, .but then they suspdjted that something was 
wrong!: ^ . 
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The next time they put a thick, hard cpvering of ice 
over Tayatklisya's bottom (that's when panties and 
pants were first made). They told her that tj:ie covering 
would protect het from the sharp thing that was hurting 
her. So she went again. By this time she was so sore she 
could hardly ^alk. She went down there and peered in 
. side the dooi. It was warm and cozy inside. She turned 
around slo^ and put her bottom throu^ the doorway 
to be wiped. This time Winaawayay grabbed the last 
and thorniest bundle. He wiped her with all his strength 
tearing her all up, and knocking the. thick, ice off. 
Tayatkiisya cried out, "Ana, na, na, na, na! That hurts 
more than ever," and she ran away, stumbling and 
falling. Winaawayay cliased her, wiping her \Vith all his 
strength, until Tayatkiisya fell down writhing with pain. 
She died from the painwithout Revealing the identity of 
Winaawayay. ^ 

When the Cold Wind brothers discovered their sister 
was killed, they were very angry. An inform^t told 
Atyayaaya that Winaawayay killed Tajfetkiisya. The 
oldest Q)ld Wind brother challenged Winaawayay say- 
ing, "Allri^t, you think you are so ^werful just be 
cause you killed my little sister, then you must defeat 
me!" Winaawayay told him, "I am only a little boy, 
how do you expect me to defeat a powerful man like 
yoti?" Biit Atyayaaya was determined to avenge his 
sister. He called him five times until Winaawayay was 
forced to accept. Atyayaaya was suspicious of the 
Warm Wind. He looked him over, but he couldn't figure 
out what he was, this strange -looking creaturp. He de- 
cided to use caution in dealing with him. 

Winaawayay prepar^ for the battle by painting the* 
skies fiery red with his grandfather's (Tick's) paint. 
Because he was part tick he was able to use this paint. 
You will find red earth that looks like Indian paint in 
thtf land of the Chawnapam. When Atyayaaya saw this, 
he was afraid, but Winaawayay assured him that he was 
a stranger only pairing through, that he only stopped to 
visit. Atyayaaya tried to find out the identity of this 
stranger. None of the creatures would tell him. Winaa- 
wayay had to delay until his maternal grandmother, the 
Sea Creature, arrived with the medicine, the five con- 
tainers of sea-creature grease. Finally Sea Creature ar 
rived v^th the five containers of medicine and every- 
body began to wager. The two old women got together 
oil what they wer^ to do. 

Atyayaaya was still suspicious of Winaawayay, so he 
decided to change his tactics. "I will give you a chance. 
^ I have this rule giving you the first chance to blow, but I 
will blow first this time." 

Spilyay (Coyote), sensing a scheme, immediately ob- 
jected. "You are changing your own rules. You said 
before that this ru^e would not change until you were 



defeated!" Crafty Spilyay did not want to spoil his 
chances of doubling his winnings because his five ^iste^ ' 
had already counseled him. '*^esides,". Coyote said, "I 
have been a witness to y/^ur rules all this time while you 
were fitting the Warm Wind brothers. You cannot 
change it now I" Wina^ayay taunted him too, "It <yas 
your sister that w^ killed. Why do you want to* give me 
this chance? Besides, I am only a small boy. You should 
not have any trouble throwing me and killing me!*' He 
pretended to lose his patience and said, ''I don't know 
what you have to fear. I am only a poor, weak person. 
What could I put on the ground that woufti be more 
superior than yours? We are only wasting time. Let us 
go ahead with it so you" can kill me sooner." 

Atyayaaya would look at Winaawayay 'and think, 
"He is a strange -looking creature indeed. He is so rag- 
ged, puny; and his T>ody looks so grey." With his super- 
natural powers, Winaawayay *was able to hypnotize 
North Wind into seeing him like that. 'Atyayaaya 
changed his mind, "Why should I fear this creature?" \ 

Atyayaaya was elegant in his raiment with his hair all ' 
stiffened over his forehead and his face all painted up. 
He looked over the red sky that Winaawayay had 
painted, and he likewise painted the skies with northern 
lights, trying to outdo Winaawayay's ted sky. 

Observing" all this, Atyayi^ya decided hjs had nothing 
to* fear, so he consented to the ori^nal'tule. He thon^j, 
"This is going to be easy. What can this puny looking 
creatqxe do to me? I will make short work of him," and 
he blew with all'his might, V*Whoooooo!," freezing ev- 
erything on the ground. * ' 

Then the yqung Winaawayay grew taller and taller, 
bigger and^ bigger, until he towered over Atyayaaya. 
The sky^med fiery red. Winaawayay made a huge 
drch with towers of rainbows attach mountain peak. 
That's how he dressed himself, then he told Atyayaaya, 
"I don't want to soil your ground. I will gO up a short 
way before I lay my ground." 

The Cold Wind brothers thou^t he w as trying to run 
away, and they lauded at him, saying, "Oh, you just 
want to run away! We will follow you no matter liow far 
you go/' Then Winaawayay released a powerful gust of 
wind, gouging out a huge hole in the ground, there at 
Liliik which is now a valley at Chawnapam. At the 
same time the grandmother lifted up one container of 
the sea creature grease and poured it over the ice that 
Atyayaaya had put down. Cold Wind tried desperately 
to freeze the grease, but it would not freeze, and Winaa- 
wayay stepp^ on it, stood fast and threw Atayaaya 
down. Warm Wind said; "Lwill not kill you and stomp 
you to the ground like you did my uncles and my, fa- 
ther." Instead, he cut him into five little pieces and 
threw him into the canyons and gullieSt 
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Spilyay, the referee and judge, decreed Atyayaaya 
will blow only a few days at a certain time. He will no 
longer kill things. Spilyay was generous because he had 
won back his losses. He sajd, "There is a different kin(| 
of human to be created soon. They are coming closer. 
The People will be living all over this land. When you 
blow in season/they will say, *0h, it's Atyasha' (Oh, it 
is blowing cold wind)." 

It was the same with the next eldest brother of the 
Cold Winds. Winaawayay defeated him and threw him 
into the c^yons and gullies, an4 the §ame declaration 
was made by Spilyay. Then the third and the fourth 
were thrown. "Rie youngest Cold Wind brother was 
alarmed 4nd he did not wish to die, so he asked fbr 
mercy. He said, "Take pity o^ me. I want- tot live!" 
Coyote wanted to win some more, so he taunted the 
young Atyayaaya. "It can't be true! You, Atyayaaya are 
supposed to be fierce and strong. You have killed many 
people. You froze everything, all the food and Way- 
kaanash (salmon). You left nothing, WTiy are^ou 
pleading for mercy? This is disgraceful!" 

Atyayaaya ignored Spilyay and still persisted. "Take 
pity on me, I will never bother you again. I will never 
challenge you to a fight. My ppwers also have sonfe 
benefit. I can blow for a short while, and I will make 
thmgs grow. My medicine will water the food, provide^ 
paths for the Waykaanash, and survival for animals." 
Spilyay^as becoming desperate, and he told Atyay- 
aaya, "Go Rome and get ready to fight. \ want to win 
some more." But Atyayaaya refused. 

Finally Atyayaaya knelt down humbly in front of 
.\Winaawayay and asked him five more times. At last 
Winaawayay decidedltoTet him go free. Although the 
revengeful grandparents urged him to kill" Atyayaaya, 
Winaawayay was merciful. (It is not right to take re- 
.venge.) 

Spilyay further ^decreed, "J^ Atyayaaya blows more 
than three days (if he should blow five*times), then the 
people who are coming will take hot ashes and fling it 
against the wind saying, Taaxamuni!' (fiv£ times more), 
and the wind will die down." This is practiced today by 



v^me people. So that is how it is today. 

Now the white people have'discovered our secret. At 
the land of the Chawnapamipa, wl\ere Louse and Tick 
lived, there was all kinds of food stored there. Now the 
white people have discovered some of these things and 
are making a living from it. They discovered uranium, 
which is made into mecjicine and ammunition. This is 
the animal grease that the grandmother poured on the 
• ground and the ice that Atyayaaya laid down is still 
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^here. You can see a layer of white substance, a layer of 
crystal substance, a layer 'of red earth, and a layer of 
powdery substance. The powdery substance is made up 
of the^a Creature medicine used to defeat Cold Wind. 

When young Winaawayay left Chawnap^fpa land, 
he said he would return whenever there is trouble for 
the Peo^e. Today we experience many bad things. Our 
water is becoming so polluted that our Waykaanash and 
small fish are dying. The mountains do n6t provide 
enough moisture to give us water for our plants and 
animals, and our huckleberry bushes a7e drying qp. 

, Everyday we hear about the tornadoes blowing and 
teadng down homes* leaving people homeless. The sea 
gales, toss ships around on the ocean. Perhapsi ^Vinaa- 
wayay knows about how we are abusing our eaviron- 

' ment, and he is going to return to do something about 

.it. 

After everything was finished at Chawnapamipa land, 
old lady Pityachlishya was returning to her home at the 
bottom of the ocean, when she lay down to rest at Top- 
penish Ridge (she is still ther?). There is a trail they call - 
Zig Zag Trail going up there. The Indians call it Eel 
Trail because it reminds us of an eel dimming the 
water — all twisty — back and forth. If you want to 
make a wish, give the old lady a gift and make a wish. 
She will grant it for you. It is now called the Wishing 
^ock. • . 



The Hassaloyiima 
(The Star People) 

A dapted from filmstrip narration 
by Larry George, Yakima 

When I was young, my mother told us many legends 
of our people. When it was cold, she told us these leg- 
ends of people who lived a long time ago that weren't 
really people but were not animals but kind of in be- 
tween. We would go to bed. She would teh us the sto- 
ries. She would say, "Eee sha me." It would he "Yes 
me. Tell rfte *y^' so I know you're awake." "Eee^ eCe, 
eee." She told us^f the Hassaloyiima. It was told to her* 
by her mother, and it was told to her by h^r mother 
And now I'll tell you. 

Once upon a time a long time ago when this land was 
youngy and there were very few people, there lived five 
sisters — five. At this same time, there live^ a hunter. 
One day the hunter paid a visit on the five sisters. While 
there, he asked the oldest sister to marry him. The girl, 
she thought for a moment, and .then answered . . . 
**yes" . . ► so they were married- • " 

Every day the hunter would hunt awa^rom his 
wigwam, fiut in the ntrt of the land th^t they lived. 
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thcfie were few .deer. He would see tracks of the deer, 
but never the deer. These tracks that He would see al- 
ways led away to the mountain. He would return home 
after a long day's hunt. "I see tracks,** he would tell his 
wife, ''only tracks. These tracks they all seent to lead 
away to the mountains.** "Oh husband,** she would 
answer, "whatever you do, promise me . . - . promise 
me, that you will never follow those tracks. Don*t ever 
to the mountains." "Eee 5ha me. Tell me yes so I 
kww you're awa^e. Eee." 

Another d^ he was out hunting, when he ran across 
more tracks than he had ever se^. These tracks all 
again led a^y to the mountains. ''She tells me» she tells 
me not to go there. She says, ^promise me that >ou will 
never go there.* She asks this of me, but she never tells 
me what it is that is there. Fm going to go!** And so he 
goes. When he reaches the mountains, sure enough, he 
sees more deer there than he had ever seen in all his 
life. He starts shooting these deer. He shoots them^ until 
he is completely out of arrows. He stood there looking 
at all the deer that he had slain. "Ill never be able to 
get an these deer home before^ nightfall." He piled all 
his deer in a huge pile and started a fire. 

From the lodge the hunter's wife watched the setting 
sun. "He hasn't returned. He should have been back by 
now. Oh, he has gone, to. the mountains. I told him not 
to g6, I begged him not to* go. Now I, might never see 
him again. "Bee sha me!" ^ 

From the fireside the hunter stirred his fire. Then out 
of the^dark forest, he heard a sound ... a sound he 
hacl never heard before. In |ils heart he grew afraid. He 
climbed up the top of a tall pine tree. 'From the top of 
this -pine, he looked out over the mountains. And over 
these mountains he could see strange little Indians^' 
coming. These Indians had huge stomachs, they were 
short . > . ugly. They had mean eyes and sharp teeth. 
These strange, mean looking Indians were conciing to 
him. V ' . 

The hunt^ climbed back down the tree. He packed 
as many of his deer into this tree as he <x>uki. He sat 
there in .'this tree with these deer. He sat there and 
watched these strange little Indians as they came and 
danced around his campfire. . \ . * 

These strange,, mean ^looking Indians started eating* 
the deer that was left on the ground. They ate the deer. 
Then they started snififing around until they looked up 
and s^w the hunter in the tree, then they wanted to eat 
him. ►He started cutting pieces from the deer that he. had 
in the tree. But that deer didn't 4ast long. Soon there - 
wasn't anything to throw down. These people were still 
hungry, they stiA wanted to eat him. 

■ f ■ ■ ■ 
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These strange Indians started climbing on each oth* 
er's shoulders, higher and higher. They would, MmoSt 
reach him when he would shake the ttee and they would 
all fall bacl^ down to the ground. Again they would 
climb, and again he would shake the^tree, and again 
they would fall back down to tht ground. All nig^it long 
they kept the hunter busy this way. All night long, time 
and time again they would go falling down. "Eee sha 
.me!" * . ' • ' 

The sun came up. With the sun, the hunter found that , 
he was stilLalive. And with the sun, he could now see 
these people. "Ohhh, so that's what these people are. 
They're Hassaloyiima." "This isn't ^d. This isn't 
good that people should be afraid to come to the moun-^ 
tains," He climbed back down tlje tree, "I can hear the 
Indians coming ^over the next range. I can hear their 
laughter. One 'of these days this^land is going to be filled 
with people. It won't be goo{i that you people should eat 
other people. This just js not good." 

"So I'm. going to break yo6 people up, and cast you 
into the sky where you will remain forever." He picked 
up a big stick and started to break all th^ people up. 
He broke them all up and cast them into theSky. 

\; . * * . " 

"When the people finally reach piis land they won't 
have to ffear the Hassaloyiima. When the sun goes . 
down, and it is dark, they will look up at liight and see 
you there only as stars." 

Th^egehd of TIIe HASSAEbYQMA, (The Star 
People) was contributed by Larry George of the 
Yakima Indian Nation, Mr.^ George has had extensive 
experience in devehping multi-ethnic curriculum for 
public schools. He has wdrkedfor the Yakima School 
District, Central Washington State Coll^gg, and at ihe 
Granger School District he was asked by the Depart- 
ment ofKhealth Education and Welfare to do seven 
filmstrin in the Yakima Indian Language on Yakima 
Indi(m J^ends. Larry also worked on the Five and 
Th/ree Tnl^s Projects which insulted j/n publication of 
. over fifty boqfcs ana 30 film^rips on the subject of In- 
dian culture.^ ' * ' " 

r , • - . 
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The Return of the Fish^rman^ 



Poems 



TJie New bnd Old Within < 

Gofoiward, - . 

My people, * ^ 
' Put away the fisji^pears, 
Beaded buckskins, 

The teepees and the fine sdddle4rappings, 

Flit them away ; v 

Wth your warcluwbid 'arrows. 



Scorn to dance fi;)r pennies , 
At the whiteman's Round-Up; 
Join hini in the Grandstands 
Or his trades and professions. 

But do not forget.. 



Do not forget 

Nlhe willows by the River Rain, 
^ Itemember the Blue Mountains, 
And thrfire of autumn treetops-^ ^ 
Remei^er the deer^s flesh 
'Fresh from the killing, 
And the neig^i of Pinto ponies. 
Racing through the whispering rye grass 
\ 

Go . 

To the schoolroom. 
The fine brick houses, 
•The moon. 

But wrap yourself ^ 

Inrffemories ^ 

As a wami bright-colored blanket. 

Against the chUl wind 

Of Progress. 



A homed owl, whose eyes areiantems, 
glides past the cedared cliff- 
> chase the moon down the tars 
like the seal flapping for ho|ne/ . 
« 

Propelling their way across 
the surface like suidi^t,'^ 
jeUyflsh are live jewels from 

The reii god of dawn at the forest*! 
throws light on the boat's compass. 
. AvisionofThunderbird turns me back\o?««>r 
I dive in the s.urf like a village child. 
Salmon will soon growl in the b^y of o\ir tribe. 



-David Wolf 
(Cayasc/WallaWaUa) 




Duane McGinnis 
(Clallam) 



The Stranger^ 

The red hunlters shape their arrows 
likeshark-'teeth.- \ ^ 

Their ea^ catch the hoovn 
of the herd pounding in the chant; ^ 
elk flee through forests like fish.* 
Clallam women weave beads and spin ^ 
gos^p like salmon smoke. 

Kwatee, the dyingj^strangte, spean 
the v^e that5WiDOs hi the elders* legend.^ 
Promised children sleeplii coniers; 
their dreams light the dark passageways 
of their fathen' lon^oua6.. 



- Duan^^McGiimis 
(Oallam) 



ThePdth^ 

The deaihe» of a stone * 
Brings^ to ^e stepping man, 
Joy i9 the cedar sun: 

mind rolls down the path. 

The ocean pounds away 
At Qulnaidt salhion nets^ 
Mapping the shaman's dance, 
Gods are carved in bone. 

Pish swim away from shore 
Tow^black-clif f pool 
He points to the world at the top: 
Hawks dive like falling ghosts. 



Duane McGinnis 
(Clallam) 



Hunting Song^ 

The snow^s a biting Jolf ; ' ' 
. He ^wls and the pine shudders; 
The eyes of the woods listen. 
When jayi chattet to the dawn, 
We dance in old wolf t tracks ^ 
And ting to our friend, the deer. 
Who junapt in our children's eyes. 
Our huc^ chills Iflce the river; 
Deerhoovcs pound in our hearts* 



This is My Land' 



Duabe McGijpiis 
(Qallam) 



This ism^ land ! » 
Fromthe time of the first' moon ^ 
Till the thne of the last smi ' ^ ' ^ 

|t was given to my people. 
Wha-nehWha^ieh, the great giver of life • 
" Madetne put of theicaith of this land 
He said, *'You the land, and the land is you." 
I take good care of thi$ land,' \ ' 

For I am part of it, 
I take good care ofthe anin)als. 
For they are my Jbrothen and sisters, 
rtake care of the streams and rivers, . 
For they dean my la^d. 
I hc^nor Ocean as my father, ^ 
Tor he gives me fobd and a means of travel 
Ocean knows everything, for he is eveiywhete. 
Ocean is wise, forJie is old^ » 
listen to Ocean, for he speak^ wisdom 
«He sees niuch, and knows mgre 
He iu^s, •Tdce care of my sister. Earth, ^ 
'she is young and has little wisdoih, but much kindness.'' 
**Wten she smiles, it is spiingtipje?' 
"^Scar.not jier beauty, for she is beautifulheyond all things." 
•*Her face looks et^rmdly upward to the beauty of sky 
J, and stars/ 
y/i^ once she lived with her father. Sky," ^ 
I gin fo^iever grateful for this beautiful and bountiful earth. 
God gave it to me . ' ^ 
This is ihy land. 

- Clai^nce KckcmelT 
^ \ (Quinault) 

Taholah 
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An Indion Unboynd^^ 

I wander and wander, 
on my reservation;^ , 
thinking- 

where pan 1 go? *V 
because... # 
this iimy home <v , 
my reservation. , 



-Earl Thompson 
^ (Yakima) 
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Alone and Wounded? 

Alone and wounded 
a silent savage 
no longer feared 

rOams the prairies * 
in search of peace; 

A tired warrior > 
heading ^rliome.* 



'%k, Swanson^ 
(Chippewa) 



The Makah Indians 

W^rang from salt water 
ilmeeting of waves. 

^ Our men hollowed 
canoes ' 
from logs • 
with thb bone'of whale * 
and tib^ethbf rose 
V^ne 

but were many 
^ ^ying thanks to thp sea. 



WS^ a song 
welwere bom 
.startling the birds 
iito flirfit 
while the seagulls' 
)bried 

drcQngtheair . 

andfoUowing 

the aitrdn of bur paddles 

moving us ' 

toward land. 
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Now our men 
keep returning to the sea 
filled with the rhythm . 
of salmon 

flashing a strange beauty 
through dark waters 

silver fins ^ , ' 

leap Wildly over death . 
seeking the savage moment 
that saves 
the young. 

Our people will not di&. 
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- Sandra Johnson 
. ' (Makah) 
, . NeahBiy- 



Splemn iSpirlts* 
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.fedip^, shadows 
^ofaonde 
. fftsX taco 
stand quietly , 
m the backs 
, of taverns 
and huddle ^ 
'in the 
^Ifeoni^ of 

ftiain strict ^ 
' nmsi9ns 
! iK^ting for 
* the day ^ 
wl^enthc 
buffalo ^ 
will return ^ 



- R.A. Swanson 
(Chippewa) 



The Green Legend Rising 
From a Circle 

Who are the people that we hear,-/ 
There in the darjc in from shor^? , . 

" Whisper Mayflower strangers nearing land. . 
"Mother Earth is buried in a storm tofsan^!" ^ ^ 

Now thrce^undred years or more h^yp passed ~ * 
The moon hangs abbve the ebbing sea 
like an uprooted god of fish or stone, 
But stiQ the forests chant each season, 



. f vOu^ mother ^gs tq heal our souls, alone. 



Duane^McGiiuiis 
(Clallam) 



Lonely Warriors 
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V, distant dfruim call from the mountain tops 
' deep in tile concrete canyons of Seattle 
' and tacoma lonely jears'are straining ^ 
to hear ^e songs of their chU^ood * 

on the main streets and first stfeets 
. of Ids angeles;and spokane homeless 
warriors walk the night to look and 
"listen forsome trace of other tribesmeji 



- R. Swanson 
(Chippewa) 



Seolth" Chief of the 
Suquamish (1786-1866)i3 

Now. the yo'um^e^ike bears in Spring, 
easily angeredand iippatient with thbir fathers* 
They say the river of peace is not 
to dvain Tamanous! - ^ 

\ 

My torn canbe show the 'face of these young. 
Nfy courage seems as^scatter-brained 
ais the coot from the sWamp, ^ ' * ^ - 
My grandchildren laugh with strangers, 
listen to sailois chanting the whales'; legend. ^ 

Was Leschi,jyarrior pf the I^uaUies, right 
when he said the settlers will^spit 
on niy <^dar grave? 

Ml Suquamish people forget tfieir chief 
before'many moons have painted 
my bones "With .wild camas? 

Old age taps n^ brain like a woodjycker. 

Tomorriow I will fish alone^ and ask 

the salmon which, way to read the river's sand.< 

0 Thundetbird, hear my n»|ning pjayer! 

1 am the green sound of rainon the^sea« 

I am white rain on^the hollow green shells/ 



- Duane McGmni? 
^Clafiam) 



Rfde, Proy, Laogh^^ 

Ride general ride - 
< rid the ho|y jvorld 
of the sa^ge red man 

Ptay 'father pray ^ ^ 
' rid the holy woHd, 
pf the hestthen real.miah* ^ <, 

'Latigh settle 
Indians doh'fl^e wives 
children crops or souk 



.A 



- R,A- Swaftson 
(ChippWa) 
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The Eternal Ifaniily'^ 

» 

t am an Indian 
I am proud! 

• The mountains aril^brothcrs, 

the streams that tuniBle from, them 
*are my brother's voices, 

' Lakes, set hi^for safety, are niy little sisters, 
' Th^re sjiy to make great noises. 

The trc« ire my servants, 
they are good to me, 
\^Wer they do, it is done very well. 

The flowers are the callers throughout the yexur, 
^3 they visit YlttQ^^often. 

M6ther Earth is kinB and feeds me, 
^ j her breasts are full; 
^ herbs and fruit are always in her basket. 

Father Sea challenges me everyday 
'to hunt the fidi he nurtures. 

/ lam an Indian 
/ I am proud', 

' this is my Family. 



Where Mountain Lion 
Laid Down With Deer 

I climb the black rock mountain 
* stepping frohi day to day 
silently, 'c' ^ 

I smell the wind for my ancestors * 
' small green leaves ; 

crushed wild mountain smell. 



•V 



Up the gray stone cliff, 
where I descended 
a thousand years ago. 




-^uline Covington 
(Lummi) 



Returning to<faded black stone 
where mountain lion laid down with deer. 



Time long past ' ^ * 
- I did nbfstay here ^ 

dancing with wind's reflecdon ^ 

in delicate snow grass. ^ 
' I did not sleep 

in ancient dryoak trees 

covered with frost' and moonlight 

I swam away 

. in freezing mountain water 
narrow mossy^ canyon 
tumblfng dbwn 
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out of mountain 
out of the memory 

• . that it was here 

where mountain lion laid 

^ down with»deer ^ * 

Out of mossy deep, canyon 
stone spilling out 
into the world 

Lesli^^lke, Laguna 
' 'Puebld 
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Speeches 



Speech of Chief Sealth, Duwomish- 
Suquamish/ at Treaty Point Elliott, 
1855' ' 

Yonder sky that has wept tears of compassion upon my people 
for centuries untold, and which to us appears changeless and 
eternal, may change. Whatever Sealth says the great Chief at 
Washington can rely upon with as much certainty as lie can upon 
the return df the sun or the seasons. The White Chief says that Big 
Chief at Washington sends up greetings of friendship and goodwill. « 
That is kind of him for we* know that he has little need of our 
friendship*in return. His people arp many. They ^e like the grass 
that covers vast prairie^. My people are few. They resemble the 
scattering trees of a stormswept plain. Tfte gre^t, and I presume — 
good, White Chief sdnds us'wordjhat he wishes to buy our lands 
but he is willing to allow us enQugh to live comfortably. This 
indeed appears just, even generous, for the Red Mai^no Iqnger has 
rights tiiat he need^ respect, and the offer may.be wise also, as we 
are no logger in need of En extensive^ country.... I will not dwell 
on, nor mourn over, our untimely decay/ nor reiiroach our 
paleface brothecs with hastening it, as we too may have been 
somewhat to* blame. . , . 

. ^ * . - o 
Youth is impulsive. Wheh our y^ung men grow, angry at some 
real or imaginary wrong,.and disfigure their faces with black paint, It 
denotes that their'hearts are black, and then they are cru^l &nd 
relentless^ and <SrxT old men and women are' unable to restrain 
< them. Thus it has ever bee^. Thus it was when the white men first 
began to push our forefathers further westward. But let us hope 
that the hostilities between us never retum/lWfe. would have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. Revenge by jroimg men is 
considered gain, even at the cost of their own lives, but old meii 
who stay at home in times of war, and motheis^ho have sons to 
lose, know better. . 

• Our good father at Washington - for I.presxtme he is now\our 
father as well as yours, since King George has moved his 
boundaries further north - our great good father, I say, sends us 
' word ^ that if we do as he desires he Will protect us. His brave 
warriors will be to us a bristling wall of strength, ^d his 
wonderful ships of war will fill our harbors so that our ancient 
enemies far to the northjsard - the Haidas andTsimshians - will 
cease to frighten our women, children an<J old* men. Then in 
reality will he be our fathenand us his children. 
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^How then can we be brotheis?* 



*Our pepple are ebbing away'' 
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^*Oiur ancestors are sacred*' 



**Our dead never f ofget* 



.dwell apart in pea<^'' 



*Our days...w]ll not be^mn^' 



But can that ever be? Your God is not our God!, Your Qod 
loves your people and abates mine. He folds his strong and i 
protecting arms lovingly about the palefac^ and leads him by the 
hand as a father leads his infant son - but He has forsaken His red 
children -*if they are really his. Our God, the Great Spirit, seems 
also to have forsaken us. Your God makes your peoplb wax strong ^ 

• every day. Soon they will fill the land. Our people are ebbing away 
like a rapidly receding tide that will never return. 

The white, man's God cannot love our people or He would 
protect them. They seem to be orphans who caalook nowhere for 
help. How then can we be brothers^? How can your God become 
.our^God and renew our prosperity and awaken in us dr§ams of 
returning greatneS? If we have a common heavenly father, He 
must be partial - for he came to his palefece children.. We* never ^ 
saw Him. He gave you laws but He had no words for Ifis red 
children whose teeming multitudes once filled this vast continent 
as stars filled the firmanie^^-No, we are tw6 distinct r^ces with 
separate origins and. separate destinies. Th6re is little in common 
between us'. ^ , ' 

Tp us the ashes of our ancestors are sacred . and their resting 
place is hallowed ground You wander far from the graves of your 
ancestors and seemingly without regret Your religion was written 
upon tables of ^tone by the iron finger of vdurGod so that ypu 
could* not forget The Red Man could i^ver comprehend nor 
remember it Our religion is the traditi9ns of our ancestors — the ^ 
dreams of our old men, given them in'solemn hours of night by 
the<}reat Spirit; and the visions of our sachems; arid^it is:written 
in. the hearts of our people. 

Your dead cease to love you and the land of their, tiativity as 
soon as they pass the portals of the tomb anS wander way beyond 
the stars. They soon ^e foigbtten' and never return. Our dead . 
never forget the beautiful world that gave th^m being. 

Day and night cannot dwell together. The *Red Man has ever - 
fled the approafch of the White" Man, as morning mist flees before 

• the morning sun. However, ^dur proposition seems fair and I think 
my people will accept it and will retire to the reservation you offer 
them Then we will dwell apart in peace; for the words of the 
Great White Chief seem to be the words of nature speaking toTiiy 
people out of dense darkness. v 

It matters Jiitle where we pass the remnant of our days. They 
will not be many. A f^ more moons; a few more winters — and 
not one of the descenciants of the miglity hosts that once moved 
over this broad land or lived in happy homes, protected by the 
Great Spirit, will remain to mourn ovef the graves of a people once 
more powerful and hoprful than yours. But why would I mourn at 
thd untimely fate of my people? Tribe follcJ>ys tribe, and nation 
follows nation, like the waves of the sea. It js the^rder of nature, 
, and regret is useless. Youf time of decay may be distant, but it will 
surely come, for even the White Man whose God walked and 
talked \)^ith him as friend with friends, cannot be exempt from tlie . 
common destiny. We may be brothers after all. We shall see. 

We willPlbnder your proposition, and when we decide we will 
let you know. But should we accept it, I herQ and now make this 
conditio^ that we will not be denied the privilege without 
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molestatioii^ of visiting at^anf time the tomb3 of our ancestors, 
friends and chUdreft. Eve1y-4)art of this soil is sacred in the 
estimation of my people. Every^lside, every valley, every plain 
and grove, has been hall<med by some sad or happj^ event in days 
long vanished,.. The very dust upon whicji you now stan4 
responds more lovingly to their foptsteps than to yours, because it 
is ^ch with the blood of our ancestors and our barefeet are 
conscious of the sympathetic tou<?h.... Even the little children who 
lived here and rejoiced for a brief season^will love these spirits.? 

And when the last Red Man shall have perished, and the 
memory of my tribfe shall have become k myth anwng the White 
^ Men> these shores will swarm w\th the invisible dead of my tribe, 
and when your jchfldren's children think themselves alone in the 
field, the store, the shop, upon the highway, or in the silence of 
the pathless woods, they will not be alone.L At night when the 
street of your cities and villages are silent Snd you think them 
deserted, they will throng with the returning hosts that once filled 
and still love this beautiful Jand. The White Man will never be 
alone. 

Let him be just and deal kindly with my people, for the 
dead are not poweriess. Dead did J say? There is no death, only a 
change of worlds. 

Note: This speech has been reproduced In severed different 
versions and reprinted in many sources. I qelected the above 
version for its clarity and p oe tic s tylfi. » 

♦ ♦ ' ^ ' • « 

The Nisqually and other Indians in Washington state Rave long been. ^ ; 
proteiUng the whites* violations of the 1854 treaty which guaranteed to[ 
the Indians, as long as the grass grows, their rights **of taking fish-at all • 
usual and accustomed places, together with the pripUige of hunting and 
gathering roots and Beifies." In the late 196Qs the whole matter was • 
summarizedforcefutty and succinctly by two Indians. - o ' 

The white man, he took over, see, after he sa>y ; there was 
money in fish* He just took over, you know, just'^teal-like 
stealing off the Indian. And that's how they gottit. And that* s why 
they don't want the Indian to fish, because there's big money for 
th^ra Indian is nothing to the' white man. He*s nothing. 

Now you have to have ^)ermission[ to gather nuts and things 
from the mountains and from the desert. They didn't plant these 
trees here. They didn't bring the deer here. They didn*t bring the 
fish here, and yet they say: **We give you-we give you the right to 
fish here- we give* you." They, had nothing to give in the first': 
place. They were beggars, they were paupers. They came to^this, 
country looking for freedom of speech and to worship the .way 
they wanted to. But when they got here ihey forgot when it came 
to the Indian. This country is built on total aggression. There was 
room for everyone. But now he owns everything and now he wan| 
to take the rest of us-he ^ants to taHe away everything we have. 
They've taken our religion. They've taken our identity. They've ^ 
taken everything. 2 ^ ^ 

• ♦ ♦ " 4 
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^.;keptitallmylife' 



•;v-. 



*My little one d^ed 



^ Vtoundei^^^youngNei P&rce 6mvf[ vfos infuredwh^n CohnelJoHn 
Gibbon arid^m^rnen caught up- with Chief Joseph's band atBigHol\. 
during their fl&st to .Canada. About thirty dead wAniors and fifty dead 
)/^men and diildrenw&e left in the of battle. < ^ 

- I stUI i strit) bf wolfs iiide with>hich I tied my hair at the^' 
time I was shot in Ihe fight The4iide I have had slhce a boy old 
enough to know anything. I have kept it all ihy life, kept it for the 
purpose otgomg to War and engagiii| in battle. • ^ ^ , 

Up' to ^e present this hide is my possession.^ This ammal« 
Hemerie orice gave me by its spirit the strength and* pwer to face 
battle and go through it without danger, which I have dcfne time 
arid tijne again... ' J . . .\ . • 

When I went' back to, camp many of the tepees v^ere ashes - 
some of the blackened; poles stiU standing... On reaching the tepee 
escaped from buming.!.my wife and baby had both been shoC.I 
did not leave the tepee./ T ' ! . 

1 had to care for my wounded wife and child.-vFour d^ later 
•my little one died... We lost many warriors in battle-anCa number 
of women and children killed'.^ ' * ' t - 



All men ware made by the same Great Spirit Chief. They are 
all brothers-^Th^ earths is the mother of all peoiife, and all peopile 
.should have* equal rights upon it.. You might as well expect the 
..nor will he grow and prosper^* -rtters to run backward as that any man who was bom a fr^ man 



J 



"...treated as all other ipen*' 



X 



'\..with one sky above us.. 



should be contented penned up and denied liberty to go where he 
pleases. If you- tie a horse to a stake, do you ext)ect he will grow 
fat? If you pen an Indian up on a small^spot of earth, and compel 
him to stay there, he will not be contented noj wl$he grow and 
prosper. I have asked som^ of the great white chiefs wli'ere they 
,get their authority to say to the Indian that he shall^stay in pne 
place, while ^e sees white men going where they please. They 
cannot tell me. ' ^ 

I only ask of th^e Government to be treated as aU other ntfcn are 
treated. If I cannoltygQ to my own home, let me have a home in 
some country where my people wiU not die so fast... 

Whenever the white m^n treats the. Indian'as they treat each 
other, Ihen we shall h^e no more wars.-'We shaU be alike-brot^rs 
of one father and one mother, with one sky above us. and one 
country -around us, and one govemmfcnt for'all. The Great Spirit 
Chief who rules above will smile upon this land, and send rain to 
wash out the bloody spots made by my brothers* hands upon the 
fac^of the earth, ^or this time the Indian race are waiting and 
pjraying...." ^ ^ . 

Chief Josesph, Nez Perce* 
in North American Review, 1879 
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^little diildren are freezing.. 



.1 will fight no more forever" 



The Surrdi|der Speech of 

Chief Josepi^(NezPerce)» i 

Chief Joseph, nfikr some of the finest battle strategy jef^er witnessed, 
tragically surrendered ordy fifty rnOes from Canada, at Eagle Creek in 
Montana under the shadow of Beat Paw Mowttains, October S, 1877, to 
General 010, Howard and Nelson AMiles. . ' 

I am 4iTed of fighting. Our. chiefs are killed. Looking Glass is 
^ead. Toohulhulsate is dead. The old men are all dea d. It is th e 
ybunjg men who say no and yes. He who led th6 yopfig merrir 
dead. It is cold and we have no blankets* The little cnUdren are 
freezing to death. My pfeople, some of them, have mn aw^ 
hills and have no blankets, nb food. No one knows where iRey are 
-.perhaps4hey are freezing to deatli. 

I want to have time to look for my diildren and see ho>V many 
of them I can find. Maybe I shall Hnd them among the dead. Hear 
me, my chiefs, I am tired. heart is sad and sick. From where 
th^sun now stands I will fight ho more forever.S 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



^called Indians by accident'' 



*every aspect of life 
transformed"* . 



plea for undeistanding*' 



'a moral problem*' 



In June J 961, oifef'400 Indians representing ninety tribes met in 
Chicago and issued a *'D^lmtion of Indian Purpose.'* This excerpt is^ 
from its concbtsipn. ' . , ^ 

In the beginning the people of the New World, called Indians 
by accident of geography, were possessed of a continent and a way 
of life* In the coursaof many lifetimesi'ouf people had adjiisted to 
even^ climate and condition froin the Arctic to the tprrid zphesi In 
their liveUhood and family relatioftships, their ceremonial 
6bservances^ they reflected llie diversity of the physical world 
they occuijed* 



The conditions in whicl^ Indians live today reflect a world in 
which every basic aspect of life has been transformed. Even the 
physical world ib.np longer^the ctontroDrng factor in determining 
where and under what cpnditions men may live. In region after 
region^ Indian groups found their means of existence either totally 
destroyed' or materially mbdified. Newjiy introdjuced diseases 
swept away or reduced populations. These changes were followed 
by major shifts in the internal life of tribe and family. 

^ The tjme came when the Indian people Were no longer the 
; masters of their situation. Their life ways survived subject to the 
will of a dominant sovereign power. This is said, not in a spirit of 
complaint; we understand that m the lives of all nations of people, 
there are times of plenty and times of famine. But we do speak 
out in a plea for understanding. ^ i 

When we go before the American people, as we dp in this 
Declaration^ and aslc for material assistance in developing our 
resources and . developing our opportunities, we pose a moral 
problem Which cannot be left unanswered. For the problem we 
raise affects the standing which our nafion sustains bei'ore world 
o|^inion. 
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More ihan vaotfey needed 



,^Mnif?anted pressure 
/ andfnistration** 



'Hiey mean to hold 
their scraps of land 

Notasldngch^ri^ • 



AMc hf assistance t^ adjust 



Our situation cannot be relieved by appropriated funds alone, 
though it is equally obvious that without capital investment and 
funded services, solutions will be delayed. Nor will the passage oJL 
time lessen the complexities which beset a people moving toward . 
new meaning and purpose.^ 

The-%finswers we seek are not commodities ^o be purchased, 
neither *ure they evolved "automatically through the passage of 
time. . ' • - 

The effort to place social adjustment on a money-time interval 
scale which has characterized Indian administration, has resulted 
♦in unwanted pressure and frustration. 

When Indians speak of the continent they yielded, they are not 
re(erring only to the loss of some millions of acres in jeal.es^te. 
'rtiey have in miad that the lan'd supported a universe of things 
they knew, valued, and loved. i 

With, that continent gone, except fpr the few poor parcel^ey * 
still retain, the basis of Jife is precariously held, but they ifi^ait to 
hold the scraps and parcels as Earnestly as any sriiall nation or 
^hnic group was ever determined to hold to identity and survival. 

What we ask of America is nof^harity, not patemalism/even 
vjrhen benevolent We ask only^that the nature of our situatjion be 
recognized and made the basis of policy and action. 

' In short, the Indians ask for assistance, technical and fman'cial, 
for the time needed,^ however long that may be, to r^aiijrtn the 
America of the space age some measure of the adjustmwit they 
ei^oyed as the original;possessors of their native land.6 



*my blood was on fire'' 



...the soldiers attacked us*' 



Chief Joseph counseled peace, but a small band of his young vxirriors 
med abnost a dozen whites in June 1877 and Oiere ms no chance then 
that the Nez Perce could "come peaceably on thehsemtiorL " 

I would have given my own life if I could have undone the 
killing of white men by my own people. I blame my young men 
and I blame the white man...My friends ampng the white man have 
blamed me for the war. I am not to blame. When niy young men 
began \he killing, my heart was hurt. Although I did not justify 
them, I remembered all the insults I h§d endured, and my blood 
was on fire. Still, I would have ta^^my peo|>le to Buffalo 
country [Montana] without fighting, if possible. 

I could see no other way to avoid war. We moved over to White 
Bird Creek, sixteen miles'away, and there encamped, intending to 
collect our stock before leaving; but the soldiers attacked us and 
the first battle was fought. 7 
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we.. 



must 6 



4- 



Hie same old **dreamer" talked* 



White people measure, 
divide the land 



*!lncve|r j^ve up the earth 



'Indians must go tp if' 



' The 186ds brought d^utes between the US. goyemn\ent and tf^e Nez 
>^ Perce about the use of Wallowa Valley, which was claimedas home OM 
Jr^eph find his followers.' In 1871 Old Joseph died In 1873, in response to\ 
a petition from Vld Joseph's successor, his son, QiiefJo$eph, President 
US. Grant 'issued an executive order excluding Wallowa Vqll^ from white 
settlenient In 1875, Grant revokedjhe order and iheNez,Perce were told 
to move to ihe Lapwd resetyation! They did hot, and in May of 1877^ 
Genergl Oliver Otis Howard was seht to encourage the move! Howard met * 
with JChief Joseph at' Fort Lapwcd; among others dccompanying Joseph 
wlu> had not signed the' earlier -treaty^was TOOHULHUISOTE, a Nez , 
Perce prophet who acted for a while as spokesman at the meeting:^- 
Howard,' in- his dfficitd report summarizing the meeting, also summarized * 
some key attitudes. He referred to Tqohulhulsote as "the old 'dreamer'... 
a large, titichnecHed, ugly obstinate savage^ of the worst type. " Howard 
then indicatal ho\\^the opemig exdiangeswent^ 

[I said] we were all children of a cohiiMft govenfihent,^ and 
rtiust obey. The old man replied that he had neard about a4rade 
between Indians ^d \yfute men, bargaining away the Indians' 
land, but that he belonged to the laqd out ofewhich he Came..,The 
old man declared I had no right to compare him and grown-up 
toudians to small childre9,..This sdrt of talk was continued at soipe 
length. [The meeting adjouqied for the weekend and reconvened 
the following Monday.] ' ^ ' 

We then called upon the Indians, as they had plenty of time to 
consider the instructions, to complete what they had^to say. The 
same old "dreamer," Too-shul-hul-sotp, was put forward again to 
talk. His manner was' loud, harsh, and impudent He had the xisual 
words concerning the e^h being his mother, and the wrong that 
was done, to attempt to separate the Indians from the land which 
was theirs by inheritance, and that no decision should be arrived at 
till It ^^^^ the right manner. He repeats what he had said at 
the otbfi^, council about chieftainship-diieftainship of the 
eafth-and that he wanted Mr. Mont^ith and me to tell the truth* 

I anstver, "I dotft want to offend your reli^on, but you must 
talk about practicably things; twenty times over I hear that the 
earth is your mothet and about chieftainship from the earth. I 
want to hear it no* more, but cdme to business at once." The old 
man then began to speak about the land and became more 
injpudent than ever, and said, **What the treaty Indians talk about 
was bom today; wasn't triie^ law at all. You white people get 
together and measure the earth and then divide it, sol want you 
to talk directly what you mean " > 

- The agent Monteith, said, **The law is, you must come tp the 
.reservation: The law is made in Washington; we don't make it" ^ 

Other positive instructions are repeated. Too-shul-hul^sote 
answers, **We never node any trade. Part of the Indians gave up 
their land; I never did* The earth is part of my bo^y, and I never 
gave up the earth." . * 

I ^iwer, "You know yery Well that the government has set 
apair a reservation, and that the Indians must go on it...The 
government has set ^part this large reservation for you and your, 
children, that you niay live here in peace and prosper." 

The old man, in a suriy way, asked, "What person pretended to 
divide the land and put me op it?" 
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wfll be executed 



"...1 



pttt them th^ by ^^?' 



I answered) with emphasis, 'i am the man, I stand here for the 
h-esidefit, and* there, is no spirit, good or^ad, that will hinder me. 
My orders ye ^lain, and will be executed.^ hoped the Indians had 
good sense enough to make me their friena andjibt their enemy.'* 
...L th^rt: turned^^b; the olil man, and sa^r, ^The'n you do not 
propose to comply 'with the others?" 

/ He answers, *'So long as the e^h keeps me, I want to be left 
•alone; you arejriflipg with the law of the earth.** I reply, **dur ofd 
friend does not seem to understand that the' question is, will th'e 
Indians come peaceably on the reservation, or do thfey want me to 
put thern there by force?**. 



""IbeUevedGen. Mdes.. 



' ' ^Oiief Joseph^laier told of the promises made to him at the time of his 
dtrrinder and of his bitter disillusionment when the agreement was 
^ promptly forgotten and his people were shipped to Kansas ^kere many 
died, and then to Indian Territory where many more died 

General Miles said to me in plain words,* "If you/will come out 



and 

•\he 



give up yQur arms,, I will spare your lives and^nd you back to 
reservation/* General Kfiles had promised^e might return to 
our country with' what stcfc^ we had left-f b^ieved General Miles, 
or I never would have surrendered,9 , ^ 



'Words do not pay for.. 



**I )iaVe heard talk and talk^ but notlAig is done- Good words 
do riot last Uing until they amount to something. Words do not 
pay for myvdead people. They do not pay Jbr my country, now 
overrun by white men, fhey jio not R^btecf my fathers grav6. 
Thfey do npt pay for my horie^pd.caittle. Good wofdS^ll not 
give me &ack my children, G<fe^>^or|ls will not make goM the* 
promise of yoifr ,War Chief, General Miles. Good words wi^ not 
give"^ my people godd health an^ ^top them from dying. Qood 
words will not get'my peopj^ home where they can live in peace 
and take care bf themselves." -lO ' _ 



Chief Joseph, Nez Perce, 1879 
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^•;.think of your coitntry'' 



, DonH sign a treaty 
sdling your home 



•V 



Old Joseph, revered Nez P^e leader; called his thirtyone yeiwold son^ 
Heinmot Tooyalaket, to him in 1871 as he lay dying. His death words 
'were to his son who carne to be known as Chief Joseph 

. My son, my body is returning to my mother earth, and my 
spirit is going very soon to see the Great Spirit Chief* When I aiti 
gone, think of your country. You are the chief oflthese people. 
They look to you to guide them. Always remember that your 
father never sold his country* 

You must stop your pars whenever you' are askctf to sign a 
treaty selling yoxp home. A fe.>^ more years and the white men will 
be all around yoju.'^ey have their eyes on this land. My son, 
never forget my dying words. This cQijintry hcflds yoiu- father's 
body. Never s^ll the bones of your father ^d your mother. 1 1 

/ - ■ 
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Methods 



' - - 

^te: ihe fottowbig artide is included in the unitmuterlab 
to, provide teachers with a more comprehensive background 
on archaeological methods. This information vMl be helpfid 
teachers in conducting activities for the section titled 
TopicI.Jntroduction, 



Digging Metiiods 



The rapid 'destruction of archaeologicar sites by 
COiistruc^ionv«»work, liver dam, and erosion, makes it 
imptot^ that if dig^g is dohe, it be conducted in an 
orderly miumer so that the scientific values may be 
preserved ^ 

Soon all the native sites will be gone; their record is 
important to complete the story of eaily man. It can be 
read only froi& the page on which it was written, the 
structure of the site itself; and if this page is destroyedjt^ 
can never be reconstructed. 

|f you must dig> do it properly. You will find it more 
enjoyable, because you are then doing something 
worttiwhile. 

A collection. completely cat aloguhl and documented has 
jx>t only a scientific value but an increased monetary value ^ 
' as well. 
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Obtain permission *'* . 

liie first thing to do is to obtain tthe permission of the * 
property owner to work a site. This is imperative. Federal 
and state lands are protected by antiquity laws and are ' 
excluded from amateur <diggin^f serious amateurs are nearly 
I always welconfe» however> to assist the professionals^ and 
that is th9 best way tVl^am the proper methods. After you 
have obtained permissi6h%rom ihe owner« survey and map 
the' site.'LPcation can b^by distance and dkection from an ^ 
established point, such as^a tovohvOr preferably a surveyed 
section comer. The'map should sh(wfeatures such as river 
or stream banks, caves, and con touts/compass directions 
should be shown, the elevation of the -area, and the ^ 
ownership. ' 



Archaedos^cal Grid 

4 



Fhotogiaph the site 

Next, photograph the site from all angles and cl^oose 
some prominent location, usually the' highest point, as a 
datum froin which all measurements are to be taken* Mark 
off the area in a grid otfive^oot squares^ and dnVe a stake 
in each comer» marked with a square Q.umber* Draw the 
plan of the squares in a notebook, showing the **north'' 
direction for orientation. The five-fdof square is standard in ^ 
'.the profession." 

Fig. 6 shows a typical grid«^the square^ are designated.by 
Row J> S4. 3 or Row B Sq. 6» etc. The grid gives what is 
known as h6rizontal control. From the marlttd<artifacts» 
after excavation is a>mplete, it is possible to tell exactly 
y/hw each artifact came from,^'arid association with each 
other can be established. ^ jf^i 



Excavate in levels -^^ ^ 

Vertical 'control is obtained by excavating in leWls, 
referred to the previously established datum, point There 
are two kinds oHevels, an arbitrary one suclv as six inches 
or a foot deep» and a geological one, which follows the 
natural, stratification or structure of the site; the fomaer is 
the most common. 

Vertical control is important "because generally the 
objects found in theUower levels will be older» and when 
the si^e is re<^nstructed from the artifacts and data the 
cultural "sequence of the inhabita^its can bef stablished. « 

Sometimes an abrupt change in artgacts indicates a 
distinct cultural break, such as strpfig influence from 
another tribe or outrijght capture. .Such bre^ are* of the 
utmost importance in tracing migrations. 

If all sites were properly excavated aivl^documented> and 
the information made* available a map could be drawn 
showing the migrations ai^d cultural changes. 
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Suppose a one»foo| levol u chosen fox your excavation. 
Obtain a supply of eight-pound paper sacks and 'mark one 
with the number and level of the square on which you are 
going to start Begin at one comer of the square, being 
careful not to disturb the stake, and excavate down one 
foot, keeping the floor levd, which means that all of the 
fiist level may not be one foot deep but no part should be; 
fldOre, 

Place all the ar&acts from this level in the sack, and be 
sure to saye the broken ones, and all the game-aad fish 
bones, wfiicR are important \o show the food habits and 
environment of the people, ^nd the distribution of animal 
life, ^ 



dissolved in acetone materials, which can be obtained from 
a drugstore. * • ' / 

Some collectors use a solution of white sheUac, pm part, 
and aJcohol, nine parts, piis will be absorbed tiirou^out 
the piece and after the mcohol evaporates the shellac^jviU 
hold it together without altering the appearance. 

l^ever paint an object with shellac or varfcmi, it wHl' 
(Change the looks completely. For the removal and' 
preservation of fragile objects in sitii, see some good 
textbook, such as A Gjdde tq^rchaeplogical Field 
Methods, by Robert F. Heizer, ah excellent book for the ^ 
serious student. The process is too involved to describe 
here. - 



Use square point shovds 

The' side? and bottom of the trench must be kept 
straight aiid clean, this can be done only, with a square 
pomt shovel. The flat bottom of the trench reve^ 
features such as pits or fireplaces, which should be recorded^ 
in the notebook. 

When the excavation of the square is complete, sketches ^ 
V should . be made of the vertical walk showing the , 
stratificatioft ai)d features. Impo^ant features should be . 
photographed, those too faint to sKow in^the pictu^ such 
^ as fioor levels, can be outlined with short stiqks^or straws. 

It IS not necessary or desirable to excavate each square 
completely before gomg on to the next, rather the work 
shojild take the tbrm of a trench in a series of short steps. 

If an important feature such as a fireplace or a butfal is 
encountered, it should be carefully excavated, removing the 
sunoun4ing soil witfi a trowel and "brush so it can be 
. photogTJ^hed. If it extends into the next square, then that 
,dne should next be removed in the regular manner, leaving , 
Uie entire feature exposed. 

When, photo^phing, always use some, familiar object, 
suQh as trowel or shovel for a scale, or better yet use a 
luler with figures large enough to show in the picture, a(hd a 
card showing the site, square number, and level. 

The best camera to use is one of the press type, with a 
ground glass for focusing, although any good camera will 
serve if it will focus down to three feet, and care is used in 
focusing. A tripod should always be us?d, and a light meter 
is helpful " . - * , ^ 

Preserver carbon dating 

Some organic material, preferably charcoal but bone or 
any orgamc material will do, should be preserved from 
important sites f6r possible future "carbon 14" dating. It 

r ^Quld be taken from the lowest levels or specific areas for 
which a date would be the most important. It must be 
tAen from, below the level of grass and tree roots which 
will give a false readmg unless great labor is used to remove 

^ them. 

Place the Jilaterial in a fruit jar with a ti^t fitting lid or 
wrap It Ughtly m plastic. Carbon dating is a very precise and 
expensive operation, few amateurs can hope to obtain one. 

Perishable material, such as bone or wood, will 
disintegrate after removal from the soil if not properly 
treated The pieces should be wrapped loosely in waxed 
paper and put away to dry , then cleaned carefully with soft 
brushes. The object should then be soaked in celluloid 

erJc ' 



Nfark with waterproof ink , - 

> ' * ' 

All materials should be marked with waterproof jnk for 
identification. A code may be selected that will show the 
site, square, level, and artifac]t number -inTormation which 
should be recorded in the catalpg. Sites are numbered by 
. the Snuthsonian Institution sfysfem, using a code consisting 
of the dumber of the state when alphabetically listed,' the 
county, and tha site number. Thus 4S-BN-3 wouldF be the 
^*tbird site recorded in Benton Cpunty, Washington 

Sites in Oregpn would have the number 35 India ink is 
good for marking^ using a crow-quill pen, followed by a 
ugjit coat of shellac Or fingernail polish ov^r the number to 
pre^rve it. Put the number In an inconspicuous place and' 
make it smfll but legible. ' ^ 

Leave caves fw pros ^ 

Excavations of caves is discoliraged. These should be left 
intact for the professional, as a cave offers the most ideal ' 
conditions for preservation of archaeologcal evidence, and 
practically all caves are in places that are safe from 
destruction by the p^jge^o^ civilization. New scientific 
investigation methodsa^cqntinually bebg discovered; 
future archaeologists will haVe vastly improved facilities for 
. dating and tracing. 

Carbon l4m^od 

* Dating by the "carbon 14" method is the only precise 
method of estabOAii^sthe age of a prehistoric site, except 
fbr the methodf of tracing growth rings, called 
dendrochronology, of trees us6d in house construction in 
the Southwest ^ ' ^ . 

Carbon 14 is an isotope of carbon with an atomic weight 
of 14, instead of the normal 12, and is formed at a constant 
rate such that half of any amount changes in 5,568 years. 
Since no more carbon 14 is absorbed after death to replace' 
that broken down, by taking.^ specimen and fihdmg out 
how much carbdn 14 is left in it, \\ is possible to date it 
very closely., ' ^ ^ 

Essentially, the process coiisists of purifying the sample 
and sufijecting it to a"torm of geiger counter; the number of 
clicks is an indication of the amount of carbon, 14 left in 
the sample. 

Fantastic precision and care are required, for the amount 
of carbon 14 is vi^ry small and there is considerable, 
background radiation that niust be filtered out. There are 
methods of estimating age, such as geological formation, 
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tluoiine content of boneSi and j^oUen analysis, but none are 
as pr^e as c^bon \A ami (tendrochronology. However, 
these tv«> rapidly japproach an age beyond whiQh they are 
no longer useful 



A. SURVEY 



J. To use profession^^lethpds and forms^ 



^ 



Wiiteaje^ct 



Last but not least, a complete teport should be written 
of the excavation, and this report submitted to the 
Department of Anthropology of your State University Or to 
the State library or Musfeum, so it wiU be available for 
reference. , * ^a* . , 

' .The artifacts and other material should be kept intact 
for ppssible study by insltitytions .^or professional 
archaeologists. For the ^etboi of prepanng a repbrt, sefe 
one of the archaeological papers* in the bibliography in the 
of this^book, or IpoH at^ the magazine American 
. /^Antiquity in the^library. ^ 
Such comprehensive^ reports ar^ of couise beyond the 
capabilities of the amateur, but a 'cle*kr*, concise, detailed 
report ca^ be made by anyone, and is ?ill that is requir^ed. 
IMuction should be left to other^r 



Code of Ethics and Statement of the^ 
Washington Archaeological Society* 



1. With the full realization thit scientific and hi^orical 
work in archaeolqgy involves a complete recording of an 
excavation and its results, 1 pledge myself to do no digging ^ * 
. on sites of- known archaeological value until I am familiar" 
t-^with the fundamentals of archaeological technique. By 
, archaeological technique if is meanUhat simple excavation 
by measured levels and the recording of artifacts and other 
finds by. these levels is understood and fbUowed. A profile 
sketch of aSy soil levels or changes and the records of the 
*taig, but not necessarily the artifacts, are to be filed with the 
Society. Th^ociety encourages individual and ^oup 
exploration for new sites, by Society membeis and within , 
the scope of thi Code of^thics. 

/ . ^1 1, realizing that be archaeological remains of our state ^ 
are a finite resource, and one which is not only of purely 
scientific value but is of great popular interest and appeal, 
do pledge myself to mike all reasonable effort to conserve 
and save archaeological deposits ahd^ manifestations for 
future generations. Where destruction is inescapable, as. 
with erosion and construction, I shall devote myself to 
salvage, in^erms of 1 , above. 

I pledge myself to work with and under the .scientific 
direction of competent profes^onal archaeologists on 
Society excav^tipns. The Sodefy's plan of procedure 
invokes five steps ai^ I pledge^yself to follow them: , 



, 2. To file, at the Washington State* Museum, a - 
complete record of sites together with * 
photographs, tracing or drawings of arttfacts ' 
found or photographed from local collections, 
together with pertinent observations. 

3. To make available as loan or gift (on^terms of 
mutualTgreement) ta the Washington State - 
Museum any artifacts from surface collections 

, ' that may be designated as type spedhiens. • 

* ■ ♦ ^ \ ^ 

B. EXCAVATIOJ^ ' - "f < .. . 

L^To participate, in Soqifty exca>ratioi|s which 
shall involve dig^^. accordOhg to established * 
arclraeolo^cal tecljiirques, " ' ^ 

2. To work 'linder the controtof Society officers • 

^by the Board of Director^ and thaftesiiint qf 
^ Society excavatioiw. «^ .'^ ^ 

To platfe all reco?dSj^ artifacts and observations . 
Mde While^workin^on a 3ociety-sponsore4dig « 

^in the Washingtori State Museunl or another ^ 
" ^signated ipuseum as part of th^Retman^ht , 
records. \yheri{ following thc^pdgments ef the 
archaeolog^st-in-charge and the; omcers of the 
Society, a sufficient sample *of^ an * 
^ archaeological deposit has been secured, the ' 
Society 'controlled dig may terminated and^ 
further sectioni of the deposit may be wOriccd 
on an individual ba^ asja contribution to a 
widened understanding of the site* Techniques 
used s^e to be those of tl)e Society dig; arti&cts 

< recovered are to, be catalogued properly but 
may reinain in individtial collections. 



CI further pledge that I s^fdl devote myself to the 
preparation of record or reports fhat majc 1^ 
published in order that our work shall noy)el 
in files and bn Museum shelves* 




D. I pledge myself to work, with State and Con 
museum$ -to aid in the. care and conset^tion bf'_ 
colle^ions and to aid in the preparations of 
displays which will bring to the general publican , 
understai^ding and feeling fof the prehistory of the, 
-area. 



^t.. 1 pledge not to commercialize material which 1 
collect and to discourage commercialization and 
faking-of archaeological mater^s. 
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Chronology of Indian Hisf dry; 1492-1955 



1492 Discoveiy of the American Cpntincint which was mistaken as the Asiatic Coast. 

1539 Lectures of Francisco de Woria at the University of Salamanca, Spain, advocating that Indians .were 

free men and were exempt from slavery. They were to be dealt with throug h treatife and f attr trade. 

r 1542 "Laws ofthelndies" was published by Vitoria. 

1609 Sovereign ri^tslvere reaffirmed by the English courts in the judgment of "Calvin's Case." 

1619 Virginia Company started the first Mission $ch6ols which were abandoned in 1622. 

1621 * The Dutch West India Compahy was formed on the principles of opehing tntde routes by means of 
treaties * ^ , ' . ^ « . ^ 

1 643 First known Indian treaty signed between the Mohawks and Dutch, in the State of New York. 

1663 The French occupied-the "Northwest Territory." 

1694 The Engbsh court held that sovereign nations cannot change the customs and laws beyond their treaty 

agreements. 

/ \ 
1753 The I^enqh ^d Indian War start^dLas the result of sovereign interferences between the English, 

Frendi and Iroquois Confederacy. ^ ' * , • 

1763 The French and Indian War ended making it illegal to issue patents on Indian land, and establishing 
the principle that Indian land tide cannot be altered without a treaty. This was the first appearance of 
the provision "The utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the Indian, their lands and ^ 
property shall never be taken from them without their consent, and in their property, rights and 
liberty shall never be invaded or disturbed. * ... - 

1777 The 'Articles of Confederation assumed the job of "r^ulating commerce between ... the several ^. 

Indian tribes."* ^ - , - , ^ 

1783 Congress issued a proclamation warning against purchasing of or squatting on |ndian land. ^ 

1787 " The "Northwest Territory Ordinanc^* of July 1 3, 1787 adopted the provision of tfie English Royal 
^ Pspclamation of 1763 as fte policytw the United States of America. 

1788 Indian Affairs was administered under the Secretary of War. * . ^ 

. 1789 The "Northwest Territory Ordinance" was enacted into United States Statutes on August 7. ^ 

^' . ^ . ' _ ' . . • 

1789 The U.S. Constitution adopted the prowion *THE (:ONGRESS. . Shall repilate Commerce between 
i> ...the several ...Indian Tribes." 

n^i Congress appropriated $20,000 to treaty with Indians. . • 

1794 The Pickering Treaty between the US. and the Senecas was signed. 

1 796 U.S. started "factory" st6res which sold American supplies to Indians on credit 

^ 1800 Congress enacted a statute to provide a fine and a period of inq)risonment for any one.. .tp attempt to 
^alienate the loyahy of the'Indians from the govei;mnent of the United States. 

♦ 

1803 S3,000r was appropriated to civilize and educate the heathens. 

1804 Cherokee removal clause was attached to the Louisiana Purchase provisions. Some Cherokees moved 
to Aricansas by 1 8 1 1 -without ceding their lands. 

C ., : 2.19 •'■ 



1812 
1814' 

■l. 1816 

' 1819 

1822 



1824 



1828 



Andrew Jackson was **savetf ' from being captured'by a Creek Regiment during the^Creek War. 

In the Treaty of Fort Jackson, Andrew Jackson stripped the Creeks of their land and left them to be ' 
removed to/*Indian Country " He then recruited Creek and Choctaw warriors to fight the Seminoles. 

Congress enaqtcd a statute to restrict Indian trade licenses to Ajnerican citizens as oppqsed to 
Canadian traders. . 

Another appropriation was made to civilize and educate the Indians. A $10,000 annual appropriation 
was known as tne **civilizatio;i fund." 

The government "Factory" .«tores were discontinued. These stores appeared to be used to buy 
American factory products to sway the trade away from English traders. 

A Bureau of Indian Affairs was established within the War Department. A white girl ^s burned in 
effigy in Connecticut for marrying an Indian-mixed bloOd. ^ 

The case of Worcester vs. The State of Georgia entered in the Courts of the United States for a 
decision that tndian tribes were sovereign nations and are not subject to state laws. 

The Removal Bill was enacted into statute by which tribes were later moved into the .Oklahoma 
"Indian Territory." $500,000 was appropriated. 

Abraham Lincoln joined the army to fight Indians in the Black Hawk War. 
• 

The Indian Trade and Intercourse Act was passed which gave the Army the opportunity to quarantine 
Indians so that they .could assimilate enough civilization to take their place "in the mainstream of 
American Life." This was supposed to take 30 years to'accomiriish. This was also known as the 
Reorganization Act of 1 834. * ' 

A Cherokee faction signed the Treaty of Echota providing for CheroTcee removal to Oklahoma. The 
Seminole War started, which cost the U.S. 1 ,500 men and $50,000,000. . 

The Creeks were removed to Indian Territory and on the way 311 Creeks were drowned when a 
steamboat sank out of negligence. About half of the Creek Nation 'arrived at Fort Gibson (1 ,000). 

Xhe Cherokee Removal or the "Trail of Teait*' took place. Four thousand Cherokees lost their lives in 
this trek. 



1830 

1832 

1834 

I- 

183S 
1838 

k840 The Winnebagos were removed to^'Indian Country" because the lead miners wanted them out -it cost 
' about 50% of the tribal members, and most of these returned to me Wisconsin River by 1 845.* 

1843 ' The Bureau of Indian Affairs jssued a 'solution to Indian Affairs by promoting "less pay for less 
population"-(reduce the population and the land will be cheaper to buy). . • 

1840-1846 The Winnebagos^ were again removed to feue Earth Rivet, Minnes9ta, but they migrated back to 
Wsconsin and Iowa. In 1862 they were removed ag^, to Crow Creek in South Dakota. During these 
'removals they were fed a meal of "entrails and heads" stewed in a vat every. other day. From Crow 
Creek most of them left for Nebraska and Wiscorisin. The Southwest was occupied by the U.S. 



1848 



1849 



The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed between the U.S. and. Mexico ceding the Southwest 



- areas to theU,S. 



/ 



1854 



1860 



Gpld was discovered in California and all Indians had to live with wagon trains and prospectqrs. 
Caiifomia Indians were Yelieved of almost all possessions. All this brought the spread of infectious/ 
diseases and wiped out large portions of Indian ^oups. The Mandans came, out with a hundred 
members. The Mission Indians jn Caiifomia survived with 1/lOth of their former members. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was transfened to the bepartment of the Interior. 

jbongress provided for Indian lands to be taken Ml trust for Indians after ^he tribes ceded other lands 
/to the government. - ^ 

Most Indians became neutral in the Civil War. "Indian Country" bjfecam^^the "normarfs land" between 
two battle lines. The election campaign of 1860 proposed tp remove the Five Civilized Tribes again. 
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The Mavajds and Apaches took 'The Long Walk" to the Pecos Coi|Atry to be ''quarantined for 
dviUzation/' Hie Cheyennes and Asapahoes were burned out at Sand Creek, Arkansas* ^ 

A "Peace Contmission'* was established and \t made a survey of Indian Affairs^ They recommended 
that the "treaty process" be abandoned. A Board of Indian Commissioners was appointed. 

Congre^ passed a statute to stop all treaty making with Indian tribes. The 'Vhite*' hunters began 
wholesale killing of buffaloes. 

George Armstrong Custer surprised a wintering camp on the Little Big Horn River and was killed on 
the first assault in the middle of the Little Big Horn River. It was published that each Indian killed 
cost the government $1,000,000. ^ * , 

The Htz Perce were removed to Oklahoma but returned to Idaho that year. 

Congress makes an appropnation to provide for Indian Police which brought about the establishment 
of the Courts of Indian Offences in 1 883. 

The^Dawes Severalty Act, or the "Allotment Act/' was passed in Congress t^dlyide up Indian lands 
to individuals. • ' ' 

A Divisioji of Medical Assistance was established after communicable diseases had reduced the 
population to imder 250,000 people. / 

Congress enacts a statute to provide for citizenship to all Indians. 

The Wheeler-Howard Act was passed (Indian Reorganization Act II) to allow tribes to incorporate 
wi^ th^ government. ^ / 

Congress provides for naturalization procedures for Indians to become citizens.^/ 

Congress establishes the Indian Qaims Commission to compensate Indian ^es fof the loss of land. 

Hoover Commission recommends that certain tr bes be terminated from fed^nral trusteesHip. 

Congress agrees, concurrently, to adopt a policy^ for termination of Indi^ tnbes. Revision of liquor 



laws stops Indian prohibition. Jurisdiction over 



ndian lands allowed to be taken ^ver by*the states. 



Medical Assistance transferred to the De]p^tn«i^ Healdi, Educatio^ and Welfdxe. . 

• «- ' ' , 



* 



I 
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Arherioan Aborigine, Natlonal &idian Youth 
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Indians in Vi^ashington 



Chinook Jorgoij 

A List of the Mosf Commonly Useed Words' 



ahrHcutUe, afterwhile 
aOsi,so(m • 
am, now 

at9, younger sistar<i^ 
boot, boat ^ 

tfook,h(xk 
l^oaton, American 
6y-by>byandby 
conim,canoe 
capo, coat 

i 

. cTwfco^tocom^ ^ 
cTiee^latdy 

cfticfcamin, metal, money 
cTtickcMck, wagon • 
cftite^, grandfather . 

cfiope, grandbiother 
•dittcfc, water 
jcHy, cry 

cole, cold, winter, year 

cooley,tor\m 
coBho, hog 
courts court 

cttttus, worthless, ^othing 

delate, straight, direct, true 
* (By, dry . 
doctin, doctor * ^ 

^Ha, dollar, money 

dutchmant German^ 
first, before 



flf«^tip,»fife, risen . 
flrlecwe, grease J 

ftdftZiiW, wide open 
halo, not, none 
TuxsiZ; haul, pull 
heeh^, to lauyi, laughter 

Tielp, hdp 
hooVu^l, mouse 
hou80^' house 
7iultel,t0 8h^ 
ftttlplma, outer, another 

humm, bad odor ' 
huyhuy, exdiange, bargain 
ftyofc, swift, fast, hijlry 
hyaa, grrat, very , 
ftyltt, mu6h ? 



, ifcpoaie, shut 
ona once 
; iktah, what 
^Wos, tilings 
* ^^5^ iZ2a?(ee^ land 



inapon^ louse < ^ 
ipsoot^ to hide 
- iaick, a paddle » • 
tsfctttn, to take,onecelve 
itlokum, the game of "hand" ^ 

itlwmie,fleslix 
iskwoot, bear 

kah, where, whence, whither 
A^oTii^a; like, similar ^ 
kahpho, elder brother 
fco/ito, hcJw, why, -what 
-kalakala, a bird 
kamas, sdlla esculente 

kamooke, a dog 
topstooBa^ to steal 
^Mi^suo?, middle 
kaupy, coffee 
fceefcwmlee, low, below 

kaiapi, to turn, return, up set ^ 
T^mta.bdilnd, after 
King ChauUch,EngVi/^ 
k^eh, to drive 

r 

kiuatan, a horse 
WoTi, free, dear, in sight 
kloihanie, out of doors, out 
klahoipya, hello * 
klahowxoyum, poor, wretdied 

klahwk, slow, slowly 
klak, otit out away 
klakata, who ? what one? ' 
kJale, blade 

klaaka^ they, th^r, them 
ftZotaii^a, to go 

. kUminaiD^t,Si]ie ' * 
fcWmmin, soft, fine 
V klip, deep ' 

kliaku)ia8,meit 
• Tclonoa) perhaps 

7c2on6> three 
7cZos7i€> good 

kloahrepoee, Small, or may I' 
klootchmann, woman, female 
ko, to reach, arrive at 



kokahut, toi>reak, brdc^ 
konaway, every 
kopa, to. In, at, etc* 
kopet, to stop, leavQ off 
fcnoK?, to tie, fasten 

^nxH^hard 
kuMaghan, t&ioe 
kupmtuB, to Ixpow 
kumamokat, both 
kunjih,hx>w many 



kwahneaum, always * 
kuxihtah, quarter 
. kwaiat, rdne 
kwamm,g^ 

j^n^ew, afraid . ^ 
kwinnum, five 
fctoolen, theear 
^lohoo^ or lo puah, mouth 
2a caaet,ai bcoc*' 

lacloa,^c3X)S8 

la gome, pltdi, gum 

tofcitorZofctt, l9ur , t , 

la hahm, an oar 

laZonj/^thetontiue ^ 

laly, time 

2a mes^e, c^imony of the mass 
16 metotf, medicine 
lammi^ft or lummieh, an old ivoman 
Za monti, a mountain 

. Zapeep^ a tobacco pl|>e 
to peZtofc, roasted • 
to ptos?i, broad ^ 
to pome^ apple ' 
to pote, door 

to tet, the head 
toboZZ.theball 

totf^law / 
- totDen, oats 
l^ jauh, devil 

to kleh, key 

tomoTi, hand ' j - 

tomeZ,raule ^ ' i 

to moto^ wild ' ' ^ ' . 
tee 7?iooto, sheep 

topee, foot ' 
* to ptot, priest 
leeofc/bag ^ 

to whet, a whip ^ 
lice, rice 
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liver, river 
Hp%toboil 
tolo, to cany 
louniUo, ixHind 
lope,ropfi 

lum, rum, whiskey 
mahkook, to buy 
mahiah, to sell, to leave 
modie, thanks 
mahtlinhie, off i^ore 

mahtuAllie, in shore 
mahliea, to marry 
' Twanja, mother 
mamook, action, to woiic, to 

make, to do 
man, man, male 

melas, molasses 
-mJemaZoo3t/to die, dead 
mesdchie, bad 
fMsika, you, your, yours 
^ mika, thoxx, thy, thine 

W^#i„ime,dov3i, stream 

mitUte, toi|t, remain, to be, have 

mokst, two 
mpQto, mill 

^btdsk, an elk • 
moon, moon, month - 
nu>05?imoo5, buffalo, cattle 
moosum, to sleep, sleep 
moioitsh, deer 

muckamuck) food, to eat 
mua^, musket, gun ^ 
na, who, what, which 
•no/ki, a mother 
no/i, look here! 

nanic?i, to see, took 
nawitka, yeS, certainly 
nem, a name ^ 
neaika, we, us, our 
newha, here, come here * 
niXMi, i, me, my, mine 

^ hose, the nose 
okoke, this,.that, it 
olaUie, berries 
oleman, old man, old 
oIo,hungry 
^ ooakui or ioayhut;Toad way 
ow, younger brother 
pahtl, fuU 
paint, paint 
papa, father 

pasese, blanket, woolen cloth 
poflioo^, Fr^ch, Frenchman 
pe, and, but ^ 
pehpah, paper 
^ pelton, a fool, insane 



pshak, bad 

pt3?i,flre 

piZ,re4 

pilpil, bftx>d 

pish, fish 

piupitt, to stink 

poh, to blow, a puff of breath 

polaklie, night 

poMlie, gunpowder, sand 

pob,.the sound of a gun ' 

potlatchy a gift, to receive 
pvkpuk, a blow with the fist ^ 
pu8apu8§, a cat \ 
aaghalie, above, up 
sail, sail, doth, *flag 



adkoleks, trousers 
^alldl, the sallal berry 
salmon, salmon, fish 
aalt, salt v 
sapolill, >^eat, flour 
seahJtost, face, eyes 

sedhpo, hat 
self, self 
shame, shame 
s^ntie, sing' 
ship, ship 

s/u>es, shoes 

s/ioi, shot 

sugar, sugar 

stah,far ; 

'siam, the grizzly bear 

stcfc, ^ick 

si^, a friend , 
sinamokst, seven 
siskijfou, a bob tailed hors^ 
sitkum, half part 
siwaah, Indian 

sA;in; skin 

skookuvfl, strong 

slahal, a ganie, to g£lhible 

3«a«s,rain 

soUekS) angry, anger 

sopena, to jump^ 
spose, suppose, if 
stick, stick, wood 
stocicen, stocking. 
stoh, loose, to untie " ) 

stone, stone 
stotekin^ eight 
sttttc?ittn, stuigeon 
s«n, sun, day ^ 
Sttrwfay, Sunday, week 

tahhum, six 

to/iZfcie, yesterday 

taft«um, ten • 

talaptis, coyote, pt^rie wolf . 

tamahiio^, magi, the spirits 
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tamolitsh, barrel, tub 
tanse, dance 
tatopsh, milk 
teoTiwHi, leg, foot * 
tenas, small, few, little 
thousand, thousand 

tikegh, to want, to love 
tiktik, a watdi 
tiU, tired, heavy 
ttniin, bell, o'clock 
fkope, white 

tt'fcope, tocut 
to^t, spitting 
tolo, to earn, gain 
tomoUa, tomorrow 
towagkk, bright, shining 

tsee, sweet 
tseepie, to mistake ^ 
tsiotto, a demon, a witrfx 
tsugh, a cradc or split 
tukamonu, hundred 

iumtum, heart, will or mind 
tumwata, waterfall 
tttp^Wn, needle . 
tupso, grass 
tyee, chief 

tzum, spots, writing 
t(7a^?i, topourout 
wake, no, not 
wapatoo, potato 
toa8?i, to wash 

Washington, Washington 
waum, wmm 
wavoa, to talk 
ii7ee7c, we^ 

weght, again, also, more 
vHnapie, soon, presently 

idnd, wind, breath, life 
yahka, he, she, it, his 
yahwa, there 

yafcao, hair ^ . 

yeim, a story, to relate 

' youtl^ proud, pleased 
youtlkut, long 
yotit^Tcut, short ' 
yukwa, here 



Cbtnook Wprds 

^ , Thfere is no standaAUzed spelling of Indian 
tribal names. In the present volume this principle 
has been followed: whenever the name of the In- 
dian tribe is the same as that of the river on which 
it had its winter "villages, the standardized spelling 
,of the name of the river ha&.,also Jbeen used for 
'the name of the tribe. 

Ihe.diacrltitel marks indicating pronunciation 
arekthelsame as in Webster's dictionaries. 

• *■ * 

arnnjowood (or .bow-and-arrbw wood) — ^Any of 
several shrubs having toughs plian^ shoots form- 
erly Aused by the Indians in makiiig arrow shaft*. 
JnJhe pacific Northwest, the three favorite 
shrubs f 0^ the purpose are known as service berry, 
ocean spray, and syringa. The lower slopes'are, 
white with their blossonte in the spring. 

camaa (caift' as)— A plant of the lily family, with 
blue flowers, growing in low, wet meadows; the 
bulbs are a staple food of the Pacific Northwest 
Indians. The name came from a Nootka word 
meaning "sweet" or "fruit", into the Chinook 
jargon used throughout the region, and thence 
into English. Botanical name — Camassia. 

Cayme (W US')— A Shahaptian Wbe in northeast- 
ern Oregon. Because these people were breeders 
of horses, Indian horses became known as cayuses. 

CelUo (se li' lol-^A waterfall in the lower Colum- 
bia River, a few miles up ttie river from the 
Dalles. Site of ancient fishing stations of several 
Indian tribes. ^< 

Chehdlis (che ha' lis)— The collective name for 
• several Salishan tribes along the Chehalis River 
, ill southwestern Wasjiington. 

' Chelan (she Ian')— A long lake and a shaall rfver 
in north central Washington. Three meanings 
have been given for the. word: "deep water'', 

■ "beautiful waters", "land pf bubbling waters". 

' Cniemflhum (chem' a kum)— A small tribe in tfie 
northwest comer of the Olympic Peninsula; re- 
lated fo the Quillayute! 

Chinook (chi nook')— (1) A tribe on the«Wash- 
ington side of the piouth of the Columbia River. 
\2) A jargon made up of Indian, English, and 
^ French words, used chiefly for trade. (3) chinooTc 
(shi nook')— A warm southwest wind of th^ Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Chinookan (chi nook', an)— A linguistic family 
made URof tribes along the lower Columbia and 
lower ^^llamette rivers. ^ 



Chopaka (sho pa' ka)— A mountain peak 4n the 
Okanogan highlands of northeastern Washington- • 

qbckamas (clack' a mas)— A Chinookan tribe , 
along the Clackamas River in northwestern 
Oregon. 

ClatBop (claf sop)— A chinookan tribe on the 
Oregon side of the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Cle Elum (kle el' um)— A lake 4n the Cascade 
Range in central Washington. The name means 
"swift waters". . ' 

CoeuT d'Alene (kur da Ian')— A Salishan 'tribe 
once living diiefly along La^e Co6ur d'Alene and 
the Coeur d'Alene River in the Idaho Panfiandle, 
and in Washington along the Spokane River above 
the falls. These Indians called themselves Skit- 
swish. (36eur d'Alene, probably "awl-heart" or 
"sharp-hearted", from the French, seems to have 
been a derisive term used by FVench-Canadian 
traders and by the SWtswish; which group used it 
first for thg^pther is uncertain. 

ColviUe (kol' vil) — (1) An Indian- reservation in 
northeastern Washington,, between the Okanogan 
River and the upper Columbia. The name came 
from Fort Colville, an important trading post 
along the upper Columbia, established by the 
Hudson's Bay Company in 1826 and named for, 
- Andrew Colvil, a governor of the company, (2) 
All the Indians now living on the Reservation, 

* except the Nez Perces, "even though they belong 

^ to many divergent groups". 

Coos (koos)— A tribe of the Kusan linguistic fam- 
ily once living along Cobs Bay, in southwestern 
Oregon. 

CoquiUe (ko kel')— A small tribe of the Kusan 
family once living near the mouth of the Coquille 
River in southwestern Oregon. Probably an In- 
dian word with French sifelling. 



Dahkobeed (dah-Tco'bed)— Duwafnish 
Mount Rainier. 



nan^ 
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DaOes, The (dalz) — An Oregon city on the bank 
of the Columbia River. The name is from the 
French dalle, meaning "flagstone". It was applied 
to the narrows of the Columbia by French-Cana- 
dian employees of the North West Fur Company, 
and the Hudson's Bay Company. The word meant 
to them "river rapids swiftly flowing through a 
narrow channel over flat rocks": 
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'Doguefclttfc ido' que buth)— PuyaUuj)' name for * 
the Changer, . * > 

boseuxOlipB' tdiy se,^ol' lips)^A river^ flowing 
from the Olyjaipic Moimtains into Hood Canal, • 
?w^ern arm of Pug^t Sound. ^ * 

I>uwam^hr^\du wa'mish) — A. small body of'Salis- 
han people onpe living alpng the'Duwamish River, 
on. the present site of Seattle. The word means 
^"tfie people along the river". 

Enumclaw (e' num claw)-rThimder. . , 

Ttiaqua (he a' gwa;— Shell money and ornaments 
highly prized by the Indians of the Pacific North- 
west coast. Chinook jargon. 

Hoh (Hoh)-T-A small' tribe, or subtribe of the 
Quillayute, Hving near the mouth of th^Hoh River 
on the Washington cpast. 

' Kalapuya (kal a poo' ya)— A group of ^related 
tribes living formerly in the Willamette Valley of 
western Oregon. Also the language spoken by 
those tribes. iSpelled also Calapuya, Kalapooia, 
Calappooia.) 

Kali^el (kal' i spel)— A Salishan tribe in north- 
em Idaho and northeastern Washington. 

. KamiaTdn (ka mi' a kin)— Chief of the Yakima 
and of federated tribes in the 1850's. 

Keechelus (kech 'e ltis)—A lake, in the. Cascade 
Range in Washington, rtear the summit on U.S. 
' Hii^iwaylO. ; ^ 

Kittitas (kif ti tas)— A flat valley surroun^ng 
the pi*esent city of EllensbUrg,' Washington, oipce - 
the territory of the Kittitas tribe. 

Klah Klahnee (klah klah' ne)— The Three Sister/ 
peaks in central Oregon; "three points" in the 
'language of the Warm Springs Indians. ^ 

KUtJlam (WVl' lam)— A Salighan tribe on *the 
Washington coast, along the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. (Also spelled Clallam.) 

Klamath (klam' ath)— A tribe of southern Ore- 
gon, near Crater Lake; their principal villages 
were on Upper Klamath Laka. 

Klickitat (klick'^ i tat)— A Shahaptian tribe of 
southwestern Washington, once living mainly 
along the headwaters of the Cowlitz, Lewis, White 
Salmon, and Klickitat rivers. 

kiootchrnan (klootch' man)— Chinook jargon for 
"woman". 
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Kpmo Kvlshan (ko' mo, kul' shan)— Lummi and* 
Nooksack name for Mount Baker. It means 
"white, * shining - mountain" or "great white 
w^tj^er". ^ 

Kookooskia (koo koos' ki a) — The Clearwater 
River in northern Idaho; the Nez Perces lived . 
along it. The name means "clear water". 

kouse (kowse, rhyming with "house")— Chincj^k 
jargon for a plant of the parship family;* the root 
was second to the camastin importance to the 
In(iian)5 of the Pacific Northwest. Often called 
biscus-root today. Botanical name — Lomatium. 

Kioatee, (kwa te')— The Changer in the Quinault 
myths. Esau Penn and Leven Coe pronounced it 
with a very guttUral K and prolonged ee. 

Lapush (la poosh')— Indian village at the mouth 
^ of the Quillayute River. The name is probably a 
corruption of the ^French la bouche, "the ihouth". 

LatoweU (la tor el')— Waterfall along the Colum- 
bia Gorge, Oregon side. Named for a pioneer in 
th| locality. 

Llao (la' o) — High cliff overlooking Crater Lake 
Named, for a spirit that once lived, in the lake 
(Klamath mythology). ^ ' , 

Loo-mt (loo voilf) — Mount S,t. Helens, a volcanic 
peak in the Cascade Range in Washington. Last 
eruption in 1842. ' ' 

Lummi (lum' mi) — ^A Salishan tribe living form- * 
erly on some islands iji northern Puget Sound and 
on the adjacent mainlarid. 

♦ » • 

Makah (ma kah') — ^A tribe in the extreme north- 
west comer of Washington, the only tribe of 
Wakashan stock in the United States. The word 
means "cape people". ' ^ ) 

Mazama (ma za'ma) — A prehistoric mountain in 
southern Oregon, in the <kldera of which Crater 
Lake is now. The Spanish name, meaning "moun- 
tain goat," was applied to it by the Mazamas, an 
organization of mountain, climbers in the Pacific 
Northwests 

Memaloose (mem'a loos) — The largest of several 
burial islands in th^ Columbia River, situated 
near The Dalles. Lewis and Qark called it "Sepul- 
cher Island**, because of the thirteen burial huts 
they counted on it. ^ , 

Methow (met' how) — A Salishan tribe of eastern 
, Washington, once living between Lake Chelan 
and the Methow River. 
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Meiolius (me tol' i us)— A river in west central 
Oregon. Its source is large springs at the base of 
Black Butte.* 

Modoc (mo' doc)— A tribe related to the iKlamath, 
once living in southern pregon and adjacent, 
Calfifomia. i * 

MuUnomah (mult , no'mah)— (1) A Chinookan 
tribe that formeriy lived on and about Sauvles 
Islaiid in the lower Columbia River; it probably 
has been extinct since sailors brought, an epi- 
demic of measles in 1832. (2) All the tribes once 
living along or near the lower Willamette River, 
Oregon. (3) A waterfall-of the Columbia Gorge. 

Nespelem (ne& pe'fem;— A Salishan tribe that 
once^lived along Nespelem Creek, a tributary of 
the upper Columbia River, in northeastern Wash- 
ington. The name means "desert country". 

Nez Perce (nez purs')— A large Shahaptian tribe 
once living in what ismO^ southeastern Washing- 
ton, northeastern Oregon, and central Idaho. The 
French word means "pierced nose", but since 
these Indians never pierced their noses, it seems 
likely that nez presse ("flattened nose") was in- 
tended by the French-Canadian traders. 

NisquaUy (nt iScwol'lD-A. Salishan tribe and, a 
river near the southern end hf Puget Sound. 

Nooksack (nook' sak)-^(l) A river in northwest- 
em Washington flowing' from ^Moufit Baker into 
Puget Sound. (2) A Salishan tribe formerly living 
along th^ Nooksack River. The name means 
"mountain men". 

Nootka (noot'ka)— The language of several tribes 
once living on and near Vancouver Island, British 
Colunibia. 

Okanogan (ok a nog' an)— (1) A river in north 
central Washington and adjacent British Colum- 
bia, a large tributary of the upper ^Cblumbfa. (2) 
An important division of the Salishan family 
formerly living along the Okanogan River and 
along Okanogf^n Lake in British Columbia. 

Ozette (o zef)r-'A lake in the northwest corner bf 
the Olympic Peninsula; on its shores was a village 
Qf the Makah or of a separate tribe. 

Pahto (pah-to') — Mount Adams, a major peak of 
the Cascade Range, in vsquthwestem Washington. 
The word means "staiidiiig high". The mountain 
is called Klickitat in some myths. 



Palouse (pi loos')— (1) A^small river in ^south- 
eastern Washington, tributaiy to the /fenake 
River. (2) A Shahaptian band once living along 
^ Palouse River. (3) A large area of land in 
Southeastern W^ushington thought to have- been 
called pelouse, "the grass lands", by French- 
Canadian voyageurs. The Palouse River flows 
through it. The tribal name is usually spelled 
Palus. 

PuyaUup (puyal'lup)— An important Salishan 
tribe once living along the Puyallup River and 
adjacent Puget Sound. (According to Henry Si- 
cade, Puyallup means "generous people"; accord- 
ing to Elwood' Evans, it means "shadows from 
the dense shade^f the forest".) 

^ Queeits (kwets).— A small tribe or subdivision of 
the^^^uinault, along the Queets River on the 
^yashihgt6n coast. 

QuSUayute (kwil'layute)— (1) A river only six 
miles long, in Washington; the fishing village 
of Lapush is at its mouth. (2) Often spelled 
Quileute— a Chimakoan tribe living along the 
Quillayute River. > 



Quinault (kwin alf)— A Sali^an-^ tribe living 
aloi\g*Lake Quinaiilt and on the Washington coast 
between the Quinault River and the Chehalis 
River. . , , 

Salishan (sa'lish an) — Pertaining to an American 
Indian linguistic family which includes more 
tribes of Washington than any other linguistic 
family does. ' 

Samish (sa'mish) — A Salishan division once living 
' along 'the Samish River and Samish Bky of the 
northern Puget Sound region. 

Sanpoil (san poll')— A Salishan tribe along the 
Sanpoil River- and the Columbia immediately be- 
• low the Big Bend. Sanpoil is a corruption of the 
naipe of Ihe principal village bf the tribe*. 

, Santiam (san'ti am) — A tribe of the Kalapuyan 
family once living along the Santlam River in 
western Oregon. 

Seatco (Se af co)— An evil spirit (or evil spirits) • 
greatly feared by the Indians of the Washington 
and Oregon4X)asts. 

Shahaptian /(sha hap'tl an) — Pertaining to an 
Americart linguistic family which included, among 
other tribal groups, the Klickitat, Nez Perce, 
Walla Walla, Palouse, Umatilla, and YflMma. 
(Also spelled Sahaptin ^nd Sanaptian.) 



Shasta (shas'ta)— (1) A tribe of the Hokan 
linguistic stock formerly living in southwest Ore- 
gon an4 adjacent California. (2) A volcanic peak 
in northern California. 

Shuksan (shuk'san)— A high peak in the north- 
em part of the Cascade Range, near Mount Bake>. 
The name means "the place of the storm wind". ' 

Si (si) — A peak in the northern part of the Cas- 
cade Range. 

Siskiyou (sis'ki yu)— (1) A mountain range in 
southern Oregon and northern California. (2) 
The chief invited to the "Potlatch on the Oregon' 
Coast". 

Skokomish (sko ko'mish)— A Salishan tribe form- 
' erly living at the mouth of the Skokomish River, 
which flows into the northern end of Hood Canal. 
The name means "river people". 

Snohomish (sno ho'mish) —A Salishan tribe once 
living on the south end of Whidbey Island and 
along the adjacent east coast of Puget Sound. The 
city of Everett, Washington, is at the mouth of 

the Snbhomish R iver. 

» — " — 

Snoqualmie (sno kwol'me) — (1) A Salishan tribe 
along the upper branches of the Snoqualmie River, 
western^ Washirlgton. The name means'* 'people 
who came from the moon". (Spelled also SnuquaV 
mi.) (2) Snoqualmie Falls, a 270-foot cataract in 
the northern Cascade Range, near U.S. Highway 
10. * 

Spokane (spo kan') — A Salishan tribe or group 
of tribes formerly living along the Spokane Riven 
In the area of- the present city of Spokane, 

Squamish^i§^eLmish)—A Salishan tribe living 
along Howe Sotahd, British Columbia. 

Stehekin (steee he'Ifin) — A small mountain river 
which flows into the head of Lake Chelan. The 
name means "the way" or "pass". ♦ ^ * 

Steilacoom (stiira kiim) — A small ^ke near Ta- 
coma, Washington. The nam^ is a ^corruption of 
the name of an Indian chief . 

StiUagmmish (still a gua'mish) — A Salishan tribe 
once living; along the Stillaguamish River in north- 
western Washington. The name means "river^ 
people". 

Sttquamish (su kwa'mish) r— A Salishan tribe 
formerly living on islands west of Seattle and pos- 
sibly along the adjacent shores, of Puget Sound. ♦ 




^^xvinomish. (swin'o mish)— (1) A SSe^Hshan tribe 
once living^ nJWhidbey Island , Puget Sound^ -ai^A^ 
the adjacent mainland. (2) An Indian reservation - 
in northwestern Washington. 

Tacohud (ta koT)ud>— Nisqually name for Mount 
Rainier. * * 

TahmahnauAs (tah mah'na wis) — A word from 
the (^inook jargon, both noun and adjective, 
meaning "supernatural", ^"supernatural power", ^ 
"beings endowed with supernatiifel power", "any- 
thing beyond human understanding". 
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Taholah (ta ho'lah) — ^Iijdian village on the' Wash- 
ington coast, at the mouth of the Quinault River. 



Takkohad (tak 
Mount Rainier. 



koT)od) — 



^yallup 



name for 



Tatoo^ (ta toosh') — A small island one^half mile 
off the Washington coast, at the entrance to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Named for the Indian 
chief who welcomed Captain John Meares in 1788. 

TOppenish (top'pen ish) — A band of Yakima or 
of Klickitat formerly living on Toppenish Creek, 
a branch of the Yakima River. The name means 
"people' of the trail coming from the foot of the 
hill". 

T^yee Sahale (ti e sah'ha le) — Chinook jargon for 
"chief up above", used by missionaries for the 
Christian concept of God. Often interpreted as the 
''Great Spirit"! . ^ ' 

UmatiUa (u ma til'la)-^A Sh^haptian tribe once 
living aJong the Umatilla River in northern Ore- 
gon and along the adjacent banks of the Colum- 
bia River. The name means "lost of rocks", or 
"water rippling over sarid". 

Umpqua (ump'kwa)— An Athapascan . tribe, long 
extinct, formerly living along the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon^. 

Vashon (vash .on') — An island in Puget Sound, 
named In 1792 by Captain Vancouver in honor of 
a friend in the British Navy. 

WaUovoa (wol tou'wa) — A mountain range, a lake, 
and a river in northeastern Oregon. The name is 
a Nez Perce word for the particular kind of. fish 
trap the Indians used in the Wallowa River. ^ 
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Wdpato (wa'pa to)— An Indian family of thethe- 
lan group, living near the south end of Lake 
Chefan. * * - — 
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wapato (wa'pa to) — fA tuberous root, eatfen boiled 
or roasted by almost alL North American Indian 
tribes. In the Chinook Jargon, a plant still called 
wapato; a&o called broad-leaved" arrowhead* and 
.Indian potato. Botanical name-^glttarla.. (Al6o 
/spdled wapatoo, wappato, wapata.) • ^ - 

4 

Wasco (was'co)— A Chlnookan tribe along the 
Columbia River, near the present citjc of The 
Dalles, Oregon. ^ , 



r 



Wenatchee' (we nach'e)— A tributary of the Co. 
lumbla River, In central Washtagton, and the Sal- 
ishan people once ITvlng beside It The narfie 
means "Issuing from- a canyon", ^ , 

. - g 

(Whtdge (whulj)— Puget Soxjnd. The name means 
"saltwater". ^ . 



r 



Willamette (wll lam'et)— A river of west^ Ore- 
gon, flowing northward Into the Columbia. Port- 
land Is at jts' mouth. From Wal lamf Indian name 
for a place on the west shore of the Wlllaniette, 
near Oregon City. * ^ ; 

Wishram :(wlsh'ram)— A Chlnoqkan tribe on, the 
Washington side of the Columbia River, Inmiedl- 
^telySpposlte the Wasco. 

y^yeast (wl esf)— Mount Hood, the highest peak 
In Oregon. 

Yakima (y^i maJ^An Important Shahaptlan 
tribe otcenti^al Washington, once living along botl^ 
sldtes pf the middle Coluipbla Rlvef and along the 
northerly branches of the Yakima and Wenatchee 
rivers. - * 



Prst Aid Chart 

AILMENT 



Aches and 
Pains 



Allergiea 

^Antidote and 
Emetic 



Antiseptic 
Astringent 
Bums 




PLANT 

.^comiDOQ and botanical pafme 



Alder ([ Alnus or^gona) 

J>eWrs Club (Opk)>ana?c 
horrlduin)t 



N^es (Urtica Lyallii) ,^ : 

Wesferh White Pine (Pinus 
•Monticbla> , « 
> * \ ' ^ • 

Sneezeweed (Helenium Hdopseli) ^ 

Dog Plant (Sfalbc HtxAeriana) 

7 * 

''l^owering Dogwood (comus . * 
Nuttallii^ ^ . • ' ' 

D(mfi^5»Flr (Psuedo^ga 
Tazifdia) 

Sidmoo Berry (Rubus ' ^ 
spectabilis) 



V 



Thlmbleberxy (Rubutf , 
yparviflous) ' ^ , ' 

^ernlodc (Tsyga hetero|AyUa) ^ 
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DIlRECn(mSFORUSE 

- V 

Rub thi& rotten wood (XI the body. 

Cut the thorns off and peel the baric Boil 
. theJnfusioo and weah the limb affected 

* -^'^wjth rtieumatism. - 

. Soak the stalk in' water and rub body. 

Botf^ery y^g shoots and bathe in this 
- water. ^ 

* Blossoms cnj^ed and used as an inhal^t 

for hay fever. 

' the leaves as an antidote for shelMidi 
poisonln£^ 

^eel baric and boil it 
The baric is boiled and used (ai infections. 




Bdl the baik in sea water. Use the bre\Y to 
dean infected wounds, especially bums. 

' * Powder the dry leaves and aK>ly them to 
' bums to av(rfd scia*. 

' « The pitch is BppHtd to Hunbum, also 
for chapping. 



lOccought 



Measles 
Nosebleed 

Sores 



Colds, C6ughts 
and "Sore TTiroats 



Deodorant 



Juniper \juniper^ 
scopulorum) 

Valerian (Valeriana 
8eptentl1(»ialisO 

Licorice fern (polypedium 
vulgare) 

Nettle (Urtica LyallU) 



Alum Root (Heuchera parvifolia) 

Four O'clocH <HespfeKmio 
retroria) ^ ' 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
interrupts) ^ 

Horse-Tails (Equisetum arvense) 
Plantain (Plantage major) 



Red Elderbeny^Sambucus 
callicarpa) 

Trillium (Trillium dvatum) 
Wild Currant (Ribes aureum) 

A}der (Alnus Oregona) 

Indian Palsanl (Leptotaenia 
multiflda) 

Nettle (UritcaLyaUU) 
Wild Rose^XRosacae species) 

^ Licorice Root (Glyc^rriiizja 
lepidota) 

Licorice Fem (polypodium 
vulgare) V 

Bracket Fungus^ (Fotb^) 

Devil's Club (Oplopanax 
horridum) 



Make tea' from the Juniper berry. 

Make tea ^m the i:t)Ots and drink to rdieve 
hiccoughs. 

< * 
Crush riilzome, mix it with young for 
needles, boil it and drink the infusi(»i. 

r 

Peal the baric and boil it as a cure for 
nosebleeds. - ^ 

Root pounded up and used ^wet to apply to 
sores and swellings. 

For sores dry the root in the sun. Grind into 
powder, peel scab, blow on powder. 

Leaves used to wash sore or pound raw root 
and apply them to swelling. - 

Dried and burned and ashes used on sores 
and sore mouths. 

Tea is made from whole plant and poultices 
of plant for battle bruises. Also raw leaves 
mixed with those of wild clematis and 
q)ply to wounds. 

Mash the leaves, dip the pulp in water and 
apply to infected area for blood poiscming. 

Scrape the bulb with a sharp rock and smear . 
on a boil to bring it to a head. 

Grind baric for poultice. When skin turns' 
yellow it is strong enough. 

The bark is boiled and made into tea. Drink 
for colds. ' ' s ^' 

The roots are dug after tn^ seed is ripe. 
. Tliey are cut into chi^ like^small carrots 

and strung on a line to cupe in ^ sliade; 

Tea is made from the chips. For coughs 

and flu. 

Rubbing with netUes^ is good for oAds or it 
can be made into tea and drunK for colds. 

* Tea can be made from 'the roots for cdds 
or boil the roots with sugar and &ke it by 
tfae^poonful as a remedy for sore throat 

Ro(^ chewMHfor strong throat for singing. . 

Rhizome roasted^ peeled/ chewed and Juice 
swallowed for coughs. 

Scrape it <m a sharp rock and use the powder 
as a bod^.deodoran^. ; " 

^Dry'the baik and pulverize to use as a 
' perfume^ baby talc or deodorant. 
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Clematis, vAdtt (clematis 
UgusUdfoUa) 

Cleome, yellow Bee plant 
(Qeome surralaita) 

Skunk Cabbage (Lysichitum 
^ Americonum) 

Wormwood (Artemisa 
heterophylla) 

Oregon Grape (Berberis 
Aqaifolium) 

Western tied Cedar (thuja . 
plicata) 

Wllow (salicac^) 
Cascara, (Cascara sagrada) 



Chokedierry (Prunus demissa) 
Crab Apple (Pyrus diversifolla) 

Alder (Alnus Oregono) 

*> 

Deer Fern (gtruthiopteris ^ 
spicant) 

Field Horsetail (Equlsetum 
arrense) 

Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) a 

Salal (Gaultheria Shallan) 

Watfer Parsley or Wild (^lery 
(Oenanthe sarmentosa) 

Wild Cherry (Prunus 
emarginata) 

Wood-sorrel (axalis oregana) 

^ 

Burdock (Arcticum minus) 



Steep white porticm of bark^ fevier. 

Make tea from whole plant. 

Use leaves on the head fbr headache, 

Steep leaves in a basket*" and put next to 
baby's skin to reduce fever. ^ 

'Prepare a tea from the roots. 

Boil the buds of the cedar. Cool and use for 
gargle. 

Boil baxlc and gargle. • . 

Peel the baric toward the ground. Mix a 
handful ofinncrbark in a quart of water. 
Use^alimtlve. 

Dried cherries pounded and mixed with diy 
salmon and siigar for dysentery. 

It is peeled and soaked in water wjilch Is 
th^ drunk tor dianliea. 

The oboes and catkins chewed as cure for 
• dfarrhea. 

Chew the young leaves for colic. 

Eat tteTheads of Uie reproductive shoot raw 
for diarrhea. 

Chew the leaves for stcmiach troub]^. 

Chew the leaves for heartburn and colic. 

Pound the root between stcmes and use it ^ 
asalasptive. Very potent 

BoU th^ baric Drink the liquid as a laxative 

Boil the leaves in water aiid^rink as a cure 
for/*summer complaint."/ 

( 

Boil the roots and drink tHe infusicm. 





Indian Beadwork- 

American Indians have long 
their rich and beautiful beaded' art^ 
a love of the natural environment ^^idi^ns^have 
*used beads to decorate their clothing sin^ before 
the coming of the white man. Beads were -made 
out of shells, daws, stones and- bones rubbed to 
shape using sandstones. Often beads were strung 
together and used as trading items. The early 
European explorers saw the sale' of beads as a 
itood way to make money. The explor:ers brought 
glass beads to the Indians from Europe in the 
1600's. Boujghten beads eliminated the need' to . 
make beads and their uniform sizes made beadhig 
fasterand smoother. 

Tile. Indians being out-of-doors people use 
natural colors, green, blue, yellow, orange, red and 
black.. The designs are also taken from the In- 
dians' natural surrounding and are usually tri- 
angles, squares, 'crosses and circles. They use 
thesp natural shapes to create beautiful work. 

Three types of beading methods are used: 
loombeading, lazy stitch and applique stitch. These 
beading methods are used in making headbands, 
bracelets, necklaces, belts and vests. 

Loom h&xding is the easiest to do and there- 
fore, will be the topic of this pamphlet. A begin- , 
ner can make a Ipvely necklace, headband or 
bracelet on his first day. ^ 

^ Materials needed i 

1 loom (bought for about $1.50 at a craf tshop or 

homertade). ^ 
1 spool men thread for stringing t^ loom; white 

works test for most colors. 
1 6pool rllylon thread for beading ^am finishing. 
see^i4)eacls~two .or three colors, 25c a package or 

wbe. . . 
scrap wood and nails for making a loom, 
leather and felt for mounting the finished work./ 

^. - 
Copstructionof theloom ^ , ^ 

The size of the loom can vary depending on the 
width ^d. length desired for a project For sm^ 
projects such as necklaces, bracelets, and head- 
bands a loom 2yu inches wide and 8 inches longer 
thim the fiidshed project will work nicely. A loom 
bidlt out of scrap wood uses three pieces of wood. 
The base piece is laid out/lat with two 2-inch high 
blocks placed 1 inch from each end. Hanuner a 
^ Tow^ot small finishing nails ^ ipch apart along 
^ the top of the blocks to hold the looming smngs* 
On the blocks on each end of the loom n^^e nail 
around whld^ to wrap the ends oiilMrstrings. 

Boughten looms 

Boughten looms are very Inexpensive ancl have 
the advantage of a roller bar. The roller bar makes 
it posstt)le to .increase the length of the project. , 
3-60 . 
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Actual work • 

Three important steps before beginning will 
help you in beading. The first is to graph (draw 
out) your design on graph paper. Show the various 
colors you want to use. The second step in making 
a nice finished project is to use beads of the same 
size. The third is using two or three colors and a 
fairly simple pattern for your first try. 

To begin the work cut eleven linen strings (if 
ten beads^are used, an extra string, is always need- 
ed to secure the bead - ). Tlie linen strings 
should be eight inches' longer than the finished 
product or long enoug^i to rea^the nails. Place 
the loom fadng you, lengthwise' to make beading 
easier. Thread the beading needle with njrlon 
string. Tie the, thread securely to the first string 
on the left side .of the loom. Now look at your 
drawing, count out the number of beads , needed 
for tow pne, string them oif the nylon thread Lay 
the beads underneath the linen threads and space 
them bejtween the Unen threads. Press, the b^ads 
up with the hidex. finger on your left hand! Pass 
the needle through eadi bead on the top of the 
Unen threads. R^at this for ewety new row using 
the grs^h paper so you know what color comes 
next . * 

To end the project tie the oylon threads secure* 
ly around the linfen threads four or five times. 

Finishing thejroject , 

Once you hxive completed your design, cut the 
strings .of the Unen threads as dos^ to the nails as 
^o^ble. Lay the finished beaded project down 
6[hd tie ike loose linen threads together in groups 
of two. Cut the extra, thread, leaving about % 
inch of linen thread on each ^d. Then sew the 
fhU^hed design on felt or leather backing, hiding 
the lobse threads between the beaded work and 
the backing. ^ 

Making a chain for the necklace 

You need nylon thread twice the length of the 
finished diain. 

Make the first chain the length of the necklace. 
Make a return ro^jv of the same colors and go 
through the eleventh bead or odd colored bead. 
Sew the' phain onto the project backing. 
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BEEF JERKY: 1 part salt, 1 part sugar, mix well. ' . 
Use flank steak. Cut meat into pieces 2"xl0" (may be 
longer or shorter), cutting with the ff^in of the meat. - 
Rub with salt and sugar moisture and let stand in cOol 
place 6 to 8 hours. After elapsed time, rinse with cold 
water. Allow to dry at room temperature, about one 
hour. Hang over wires of racks, not close together, 
about one half inch apart. Use a pit fire or an electric 
smoker. Smoke for 12 to 16 hours. 



INDIAN FRY BREAD: 2 cups flour — salt to 



taste 

1 Tablespoon baking 
powder ^ 

*2;:Tkl51espoons oil 

2 Teaspoons sugar 



, Add water to consistency of biscuits. KneaS. ,f^^ 




Poke hole in center with finger or foric. 



Fry in Vi" fat in skillet 






. Totem Poles with the Stories 
Tiiey TTe^r 

By Boma 

Vancouver, BX^, Canada The Northwe^ Coast In- 
dians believed that, in the beginning all living things 
shared the world a state of equality and mutual un 
^4erstanding. They spoke the same language and the dif 
ference between them was in their superficial external 
appearance. If, fot convenience, the form underneath 
was identical with a human form. This allowed a human 
to live with birds arid animals and return with their se 
crets to hand on to his people. ' 

From this belief, the Indians developed a series of 
legends and myths, many of which are illustrated in 
their totem pole carvings. 

On a single pole there, might be illustrated one simple 
tale or several events in tribal history, legendary or ac- 
tual. Almost every tribe and clan pjized at least one 
story of an encounter between an ancestor and a spirit, 
usually in the guise of an animal. Following a series of 
exciting adventures, the man would be granted the right 
|to adopt the animal as his crest His descendents inher 
ited this right, and so carved a stylized and abstract 
uikeness of their badge or^ their poles. 

^ The following are bpef descriptions of the mask per* 
s<^nalities which appear on most poles. 

WHALE, the much feared Ruler of the Defcp, can be 
r^ecognized by his dorsal fin. Understandably, among a 
people wlio depended on the sea for their staple food. 
Whale usually was the villain of Indian legends. One 
tale deals with the kidnapping of a beautiful >oung girl 
by Whale. Her husband was able to rescue her only 
with the assistance of friendly birds and animals, and 
after practicing black magic. It was a common belief 
that should a fisherman drown, his spirit would return 
in the gUise of a Whale. To insure a good catch, the In- 
dians would precede each fishing trip with a dance to 
the Killer Whale to show their goodwill. 

RAVEN, centf6-of many legends, is a rogue — mischie- 
vous, sly, thieving. Despite these characteristics, Ife was 
an asset. One legend states that he stole the salmon 
from^e Beaver by rolling, up their lake, absconding 
with it, and letting the salmon loose in the rivers, thus 
giving thejndians their staple food. He is also credited 
with stealing the sun from the chief who kept it hidden 
in a box. He managed this by turning himself into a 
pine needle, arranging to be swallowed by the chiefs 
daughter and thus being born into the^chiefs house as 



his grandson. A pampered child, he finally persuaded 
his doting grandparent to give him the sun to play with. 
Seizing his opportunity, he changed himself back into 
Raven, flew through the smokehole and flung the sun 
into the sky to provide light. Because of this legend, 
Raven is often depicted with a disk in his straight beak. 

WASGO (Or SEA WOLF). The legend of Wasgo con- 
cerns a young gambling man with a nagging mother-in- 
law. Dressed in the skin of a sea monster, he caught 
various fish by nighty until hej^t^s^ally overpowered 
by a pair of whales, ye returned onlytb take his^wife to 
an underwater home. Good Jiick will come to any for- 
tunate enough to see him, his wife, or their offspring, 
the "Daughters of the Creeks." Wasgo is depicted with 
the head of a Wolf, but the fins of a Killer Whale. 

BEAVER is always indicated by prominent teeth and a 
cross hatched 4^tail. His patience, wisdom, and crafts- 
manship eafne&l^pect among the tribes, although his 
cun^yng ways.dffised him to be held in some avve. One 
legend states that it was geaver who felled trees for the 
first Indian's home, and another crejdits him with 
bringing fire to the Indians. The Beaver is a prized prest 
of the Eagle Qan, won. after a variety of legendary inci- 
dents had occurred in which Eagle was the victor. 

FROG was often used as a guardian symbol because of 
his tendency to croak a warning when anything ap- 
proached. He also was credited withlhe ability to draw 
out evil supernatural powers with his tongue, hence he 
was sometimes carved with a very long <^e. He figured 
ofteh in legends dealing with a common theme — that if 
one member of a community was needlessly cruel to an 
animal, the whole community would suffer in a violent 
manner. 

BEAR, as a symbol of earthly power, was sometimes 
u\ed to indicate the authority of a chief. His' shdrt 
snout, large teeth ai)d paws make him an unmistable 
figure, representing a particularly great force and migjit. 
One crest, often seen, pictures Bear Mother with her 
two cubs. This illustrates the myth of the Indian* maid 
who was captured by a Bear, turned into one herself, 
and married to the son of the chief. She had two sons 
who were endowed with supernatural powers and who 
were able to take, the form of Bear or Human at will. 
She was finally rescued by lier brother and returned to 
her people. ; 
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EAGLfl was a symbol of wisdonu authority aiyl power. 
One legend concerns a young man of the Bear clan, 
punished by.his chief by being set adrift in a canoe. The 
Eagle chief rescued him and permitted him to marry his 
daughter. Many adventures followed. Dunng one of 
these, Bear, exhausted by his efforts to subdue and cap- 
ture a sea creature, is-assisted by his Eagle ^ife. 

THUNDERBIRD, lord of the skies and source of the 
elements, was. credited with animal, human and super- 
natural powers. Legend explained tha/ when storms 
occurred, Thunderbird was capturing Whale, his t)nly 
en^my and favorite food. As he sailed over the ocean, 
looking for his prey,' the spread of his gigantic wings 
would darken the sky. Then, sighting Whale, he would 
iswoop down and thunder was in the flap of his mighty 
wings and lightning was the flash of his eyes or the fire 
from his tongue, as he pierced his victim before 
carrying him off to a mountain retreat. To the Indians, 
Thunderbird was a great helper and assisted them in 
many ways. Recognized on totem poles by his long, 
curved Beak. Thunierbird is one *of the best -known 
crests in Indian carving. 



^Initials That Aie Frequently' 
Used In Indian Circles'* 

ABC — American Before Columbifs ^ 
AIM — American Indian Movement 
AIO — American for Indian Opportunity 
ARROW — National Organization Washington; D.C. 
BANAC — Bay Area Native American Coujicil 
BIA — Bureau of Indian Affairs 
BILAMINCO ~ Billings American Indian Council 
CAP — Community Action Program 
COP — Career Opportunity Program 
CRDI — Civil Rights Desegregation Institute 
EEO — Equal Education Opportunity 
EEO — Equal Employment Opportunity 
ESEA — Elementary Secondary Education Act 
HEW — Health, Education, and Welfare 
HS — Head Start ^ ' ^ 

HUD — Housing and Urban Development 
ICAP — Indian Community Action Project 
IPHS — Indian Public Health Service 
ITPB — Inter-Tribal Policy Board 
JOM — Johnson-O'Malley 
MIUS — Montana Indian United Scholarship. 
MUIA — Montana United Indian Association 
NAIA— National Association* of Indian Affairs 
NAIL — Native American Indian League - 
NAIWA — North Aiperican Indian Women's Associa- 
tion . . , - , • 
NAWAC — Native American Wonien Action Corps 
NCAI — National Congress American Indians 
NCIO — National Council on fndian Opportunity 
NIEA — National Indian Education Association 
NITRAC — National Indian Training and Research 
Center 

NIYC — National Indian you^ Council 
NXCA — National Tribal Chairman Association 
NWAT --^'^Northwest Affiliated Tribes 
- NYC — Neighborhood Youth Corps 
OE — Oftice of Educatioj) 
OEO — Office of Ecpnomic Opportunity 
010 — Oklahomans for Indians Opportunity 
PHS — Public Health Service ' - 
SEGG — State Economic Opportunity Office 
TST — Tri-States (Idahb, Montana, and»Wyoming) 
UNA — United Native Americans 
USS — United Scholarship Service 
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Here's How The Stic^c Game 
Is Played 

The stick game is played' with bones varied in size. 
The bones used by thp women arej of necessity, smaller 
in diame^^r and slightly shorter tjian those used in 

• men's games. The bones used by the men are approxi- 
mately four inches in diameter. The British Columbia 
Indians make sonle of their game bones from vOalrus 
ivoiy and put sterling'silver or gold c^s on the ends. 

The bones are made in sets of four and are of ident- . 
ical size 'and structure. They are made in two' pairs. A 
pair of bones is comprised of one bone with a black; 

• strip in the middle and the other is plain white. The 
object *bf tfie game is to guess which hand holds the 
bone without the marking. For guessing wrong, the 
guesser's side is penalized one stick for each miss on 
each, pair of bones. So if the guesser is unable to gues^ 

^ what is right (on both pajrs) he must surrender two 
sticks to ^lis oRiJonems". 

The^game (official), consists of 2 1 sticks but in recent 
years nearly all tribes have reduced the number of 
sticks, usually by mutual consent of the participants, to 
11 or 15. This is done in the interest of shortening the 
time clement r^'uired to play a game so that the out- 
come of the game may be determined much sooner. 

WAGERS 

First of all, after two teams- have agreed to play 
against one another, a tall of individual cash wagers is 
made. Uspally, one member on each side carries a note- 
book or blank paper on wliich individual wagers are 
recorded. The cumulative wagers are totaled and after a 
reasonable period of time, the wagers are matched and 
the money wrapped in a large handkerchief or scarf and 
placed on the ground niidway 6etween the two teams. 

/ Before Indians learned to write the EngTish language, 
the team^ captains committed' th^individual wagers to 
memory and when the game was won the winnings were 
wajgered on the outcome of the ^mes. 

The official game consists of 21 sticks with sharp 
points ^t ope end. While the games presently played 

• consist of 1 1 sticks we shall describe the official game 
of 21 stacks since the sam^ rules apply. At the outset, 
the sticks are distf^uted two to a side and one stick 

- imbedded by its point ^in the grpund midway betU'een 
the two teams. Each t^am leader then imbeds in the 
ground each of the ten^tic;ks allowed each team. These 
sticks ar^' arranged in a neat row in front of the 
pounding board. 5 



FOUR BONES 

At many of the games, each team leader usually has a 
set of four game bones which he desired to be used as 
the official game bone. This is decided later when the. 
two leaders, carry on a guessing contest to determine 
which side has taken possession of the middle stick. 
This middle stick is called the **kicR" stick a recent ver- 
nacular expression apparently derived from thf modern 
day kick-off ceremoni6 observed at football games. 

On a contesting for the kick stick, each team captain 
takes a pair of bones and cbhceals them under, a hat, * 
searf, blanket' or shirttail and bfings the hands out of 
concealment after he had decided which hand shall hold 
the important plain white'bone. Each team leader then 
guesses. If one team leader correctly guesses and the 
other team leader misses on his deduction, the wi^nii|g 
team captain then acquires the middle stick for his side 
and also has the choice of deciding which set of bones 
aFe to be put into play for the duration of the game. His 
team also wins the right of being the first to start the 
chant. The chant is accompanied by the. pounding of 
\ stick in unison on a pine board of a log pole. ' ' 



POUND Sticks 

A^er the chanting has commenced and the players 
begin pounding with their sticks, the team leader then 
hands out the bones, usually one pair to a player to the 
Teft of htm and the other pair to a player to his right. 
Howevei^, this is nowratndatory he can select any player 
of his choice to shake ma bones. 

The opposing leader must then attempt to guess the 
hands holding the plain white bone by the 2 players on 
the other team. When both pairs of bones are in posses- 
sion of one team, the guesser. may indicate his guess by 
any of four hand signs. He may point with his hand or 
index finger either to his right or left. That means that 
he is guessing that the players are holding the plain 
white bone in^he left or right hand, depending on the 
direction of the guesser's pointing. Or he may point 
with his index finger pointing straight down which 
means that he is guessing that the opposing players are 
holding the plain white bones on tfie inside, hands (i.e. 
thajt the player on the right facing the guesser has the 
^ white bone in his right hand and that the player to the 
left facing the guesser holds the plain white bone in his 
left hand). This is kqpwn as the inside guess. The other 
sign is made by the guesser extending his arm straight 
aw4y from jiim with the palm up and the fingers closed 
with only the thumb and the index finger extended to 
make almost like a Churchillian sign of victory. This^is 
the outside' guess, and the guesser is rewarded by the 
relinquishment of the bones if the white bones aVe held 
in the offside or outside hands. If he succeeds in 
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guessing X)n one pair^ he is said to have scored a single 
..r> • and he scored a double if he guesses correctly on both 
pairs of bones. These hand sighs are used in the North- 
west. It is slightly different in the Southwest. 

GUESSERS 

k^^The team 'l'^ader is usually the only guesser 
.throughout the entire game, but he may delegate the 
right to guess to any other member of his team. On the 
prpmise that they are not merely guessing some team 
leaders prefer to be designated and referred to as poin- 
ters. Game rules ilecree that the team leader must 
clearly indicate who is do the guessing or pointing so 
that the characters waving their hands and going 
through the motions of would-be guessers may be ig-^ 
rioreA . ^ * . 

The .guesser pay& a penalty of one stick for every 
miss and side cannot take up their chant until they have 
successfully guessed and acquired both.pairs of bones. 
Thenjlhe other team leaders start guessing.. The game's 
outcopite is in doubt sometimes for long periods of time^ 
when the sticks change si^es and the lead is frequently 
won and lost by each side. The game ends when one 
side gains possession of all sticks and they are declared 
to be the wiimers. 

* • In an earlier paragraph, mention was hiade of the 
arrangement 6f the sticks. By this setup it would seem' 
that a -game could be finished in quick order if a side 
was unusually lucky by winning the kick stick at the 
outset and then going ahead arid causing a series of 
^ misses and rapidly gaining possession of the ten sticks 
on their opponent's side. However, the rules are^^that 
wheii a team loses Its initial ten ^ticks and the side 
havmg possession x)f the bones must then knock dowti a 
stick for every miss of its 'bpponent from the row of - 
sticks imbedjjed in the ground in front of thciboarA 
These sticks are then placed behind the boar^f the 
team. in possession of the bones. One will note that in 
every game when a team acquirekj a stick or. sticks, the 
sticks aire placed together behmd the board being used 
for beating purposes. The sticks standing -upright can be 
^nsidered technically to belong to both sides while 
they are still upright. Therefore, a team can lose the 
kick stick, its initial^ten sticks in the possession of their 
opponents and still stay in the game and go on to win.» 

SUDDEN DEATH 

' After all of the upright sticks have been expended by 
wrong guesses, the sticks that have changed sides during 
the course of the game and are now behind the 
pounding board are then surrendered for each wroi^ 
guess. It is sudden from then on and the game ends 
when one side runs out of sticks. In some games, one 
player may have a long run of good luck and his oppo- 
nents miss on every guess until they have lost all of their 
sticks. Suph a player is then said to have made a home 
run. This is also a very recent vernacular expression. 
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In games that run longer than usual, players may 
leave the game and are replaced by .other players who 
also have wagers .placed on the oytcome of the game. 
Many side bets are^made between individuals after the 
pot has been elosed'to further betting. There are, no 
bookmakers and one must promote his own bet by fi- 
nancing someone to call or match his bet. The stakes 
are placed in the open.area between the tw^vjeams. 



INDIAN CHANTS ADD TO GAME 

We reach deep into om storehouse of Indiaa lore fo 
tell you .about Uiis form of aboriginal canasta. This 
popular redskin game is more widely known in Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana as the stick game. 
A number, of the*Puget Sound tribes in Washington, the 
Indians on Vancouver I^and in British Columbia inain- 
land, play tie game at all of their celebrations. The 
game i^ also knpwn in the Northwest as the bone game. 

It^is called the hand game dmong the Osages, Paw- 
nees, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahos and Gomanches of 
Oklahoma, Jhe Havasupais of Arizona, the Paints of 
Neyada, the IJtes of Utah, ^the various tribal groups of 
California, the Shoshones and Arapahos of Wyoming, 
the Navajo of Arizona'^ and New .Mexico^ and the 
Apaches of Arizona and New Ntexico. , 

* _ ' 

In the Dakotas and Nebraska it is also known as the 
"moccasin game." We don't know why they appended 
tfiat name qn the game. We suspect that many Indians 
may have often left the game without the aboriginal foot 
apparel from which trie game apparently derives its 
flame in the particular are^ of the Indian country. 

. We- -have sometimes referred to it as. aborigjny can- 
^asta because of its.long lost history which has. lost itself 
- to antiquity among the North Amejican Indians who 
avidly fogcjKV the ancient game 6f chance. 

Our. aged story tellers who passed on to the young the 
early folklore of the American In^ans told about Coy- 
ote, that character who is said to have molded the future 
for the American Indians. Coyote is sometimes de- 
scribed ^ a herb of Indiarf culture and the alleged per- 
ceptive assist^t of the Creator whereby the Coyote was 
dispatched to prepare the world for the coming of the 
Indians. Coyote is also described in legends as a first-, 
rate scoundrel in many of the escapades narrated by the 
tribal "cldere. 

V In a number of the stories Coyote is described as 
engaging in games of chance and among them is the 
stick game! The Coyote stories are linked with the early 
fojklore of the tribes all over the Indian country. 
Among the Navajo, the Coyote was respected because 
of his cunning. Oklahoma tribes have stories about the 
Coyote. Through achievements of some of his deeds, 



th^ Coyote wds given the accolades of the tdbes and in 
a few instances is portrayed as a contentious and ver> 
unsavory character. 

As to the stick game or hand game, it can safely be 
said that the game is as old as the tribes. ThebNez Perce 
of Chief Joseph's band engaged in stick gantes among 
themselves the eveninjg of August 8, 1887, on the banks 
of the Big Hole River along a trail they had often used 
to go into the buffalo country in the Northern Plains. 
This was during the tribe*s historic retreat while being 
pursued by General O. Howard. 

It was on the morning of August 9 that Colonel John 
Gibbon and his command of regular Army and^citizen 
troops pulled a surprise attack on the Indian camp an^ 
execute a slaughter which included at least 50 womea . 
and children, some being killed while they slept in their 
tepees. ~ - \ , 

To g^t back to our story of the stick game, we must, 
relate another instance that occurred in southern Idaho 
about 1879 when the Bannockas and the Shoshones 
engaged in a big stake stick game. Both sides wagered 
their horses and other personal possessions. The win 
ners emerged as owners of a sizeable herd of prized 
riding horses wMle the other side ended up completely 
unhotsed via the gaming route. 

Stick game bones, with which the.game is played, are 
highly prized and we have witnessed several occasions 
where the keepsakes of deceased Indians were being 
distHbuted at the ^raditjpnal giveaways. These usually 
follow the death of a person who has gone into the 
Great Beyond. If the deceased had fa^n in possession of 
stick game bones it was always presented to another 
* tribal member known for his propensity for the stick , 
game or one of its other synonyms — bone game, hand 
game, aboriginal canasta, etc. 

One will see ipuch hand paving or fluttering of hands 
on the part. of spectators and individual players. Some 
wonder if they are making ^'medicine*' for their team in 
attempting to befuddle the opposition. 

There isn't much significance to the gesture ofte^i 
mtdt by th^e'peoplp. la earlier days such^antics were 
related to omnipotent spiritual ppwers. These superna- 
tural powers were ^aid to have been conveyed upon a 
, person at^early age after an appropriate vigil of several 
days* duraticm at some remote mountain fastness where 
**medicine" powers were acquired. The Puget Sound 
and British Columbia Indiarfs fr^uently resorted to the 
waving of the hands in unison at the stick game. These 
gestures were employed in an endeavor to cast the op- 
ponents into a hypnotic or semi-comatose state ^the 
mental level so that the opposition would not haVe full 
effectiveness during the course of the game. 
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Each side, especially if different tribes are contest- 
ing, has its own chant and rhythm. The chant is usually 
a chant of some early day medicine man whose name 
has been forgotten but his song is perpetuated by the 
followers of the ancient stick game. The stick game is 
the North^merican Continent's oldest game. 

Practically .all of the chants have their origin from the 
sacred songs of medicine men of^esteryear who have 
passed on to their reward, and even of the Indians who 
are still living. Many songs are derived from the indi- 
vidual medicine songs of Indians said to havp supema*. 
tural powers conveyed upon them in thdr youth after 
they had observed a vigil during Which they went 
without food and cest at some promineht mountain top 
, or area specifically selected by a medicine nrnirc^ sent 
} out the yourtg^rson in pursuance of* a power that 
would serve as aaoCcult aid throughout his life span. 
^ / ^ ■ ' 
At these vigils^ it is said that bisons carne ju/th^e" 
people wherein they .saw apparitions in the form of well 
proportioned Indians wUh long flowing black hair who 
transmitted that song that was to be that individual's 
during his or her lifetime. Wliile the apparition was that 
of an Indian, the power was derived from many things, 
it could be the sun, the moon, .the animals, the birds, a 
cloud, \hunder an4 lightning, or any animate or inani- 
mate things. Some oT the songs used in the stick games 
are the songs heard in the medicine dances lield on the 
various Indian reservations of the Northwest and else* 
where. * ^ ' 

' * , ■ 

Most of the chants or songs are rapid^and brisk in- 
tonations. The California Indians, especially the 
Washos, have soft and slow chants which greatly differ 
with the songs of the trib^ like that'of the, British Co- 
lumbia Indians and others x>f the Northwest. 

. Some of the contests have been known to last as long 
as 24 hours and there was one game that lasted more 
than thirty -six hours at the old Broadway hopy ard south 
of^Vakima where hop pickers, before the era of piclcing 
machines, came from the Province of British Columbia 
'and froq several northwest Indian reservations. 

. \ • 
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INDIA^N CULTURAL VALUES 

• Time, is relative. Qocks are ngji^atched. One does 
* things as they are needed to be don^. Often the family 

gets up as the sun rises and retires soon after* the sun 

/ sefc.-"Indian Time" pieans when everyone gets there. A 

community meeting can be set for 1 p.m. and people 

will come as near that time as they wisji. So the meeting 

actually may begin an hour or two later, and this 

bothers no one. ^ 
t 

TODAY CONCEPT 

Indian (pjsople generally live each day as it comes. 

* Plans for toi^orrow often are left until the future be- 
comes the present. 

PATIENCE 

To have much' patience and to wait is considered to 
be a good quality. 

SHAME 

The Indian groups often shame an individual, but 
once this is over no guilty feeling is held by the indi- 
vidual. 

EXTENDED FAMILY 

' < Aunts often are considered to be mothers. Uncles are 
called "fathers," and cousins are brothers and sisters of 

. ♦ the immediate .family. Eyen clan members are con- 
' sidered relatives, so Indian cultures consider many 
more individuals to be relatives^than do non-Indians. 

r 

AGE 

*Respect is for thcvelders. Experience is felt to bring 
knowledge. So the oldfc^one is, the more knowledgeable 
he is. No effort is made to conceal wKite hair or other 
sighs of age. * ^ ^ 

\ . ^ FEW MATERIAL THINGS ' . 

Members of the tribe often are suspicious of individ- 
uals who collect many material possessions. Some-tribes 
even. hold celebrations and give away most of their pos- 
sessions to others as "love gifts." The Sioux enjoy such 
a practice. * 

GIVING 

The^iespected member of many Indian cultures is the 
one who shares and gives all his wealth to others. 



NON -INDIAN CULTURAL VALUES 

Time is important. Time is of the utmost importance. 
When a person says he will be somewhere at 10 k.m. he 
must be there at 10. Otherwise, he is felt to be a peii^on 
who "steals" another man's time. More and moffev non- 
Indians rush. It is felt among this culture to be good to 
use *time" to its ftillest extent.^ 

TOMORROW CONCEPT 

Non-Indians constantly are looking to tomorrow. 
Such items as insurance, savings for college, plans for 
vacation, etc., suggest to what extent non-Indians hold 
, this value. 

ACTION 

The man who is admired is the one who is quick to 
act. He gets things done rapidly and moves on to the 
next thing. To sit idly and let one's competitor pass him 
» by acting morcquickly is considered bad business. 

GUILT 

After an act is committed that a non-Indian feels to 
be wrong, he carries inside him the knowledge of 
having done something wrong. This terrible feeling may 
make one ill mentally and physically. 



FAMILY 

Biological family is of utmost important, 
tionships are limited within this group. 




rela- 



YOUTH 

Thousands of dollars are spent yearly for hair.dyes,^ 
make-up, and other items that make older people look ^ 
younger. Even whole towns have sprung Up in the 
United States which advertise youthftil living arid that 
they are designed for "senior citi^ns." 

SAVING 

An individual with the quality of "thrift" is felt to 
have acquired a value worth much. 

MAN CONTROLS NATURE 

Constantly/this culture searches for new ^\^ays for 
control and mastery'of the elements around him. Artifi- 
cial lakes are made; natural waters are controlled; elec- 
tricity is genenated and controlled. Such accomplish-^ 
ments are looked upon with pride. 



MAN^LIVES IN PERFECT . 
BALANCE WITH NATURE 

The earth is here to enjoy. If man accejits this worid 
as it is and lives as he should with it, there wil( not be 
sickness or lack of food. 



/il^^^l 
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"The Most Significant Aspects of the Native American Thought That Create Problems for the Non- Indian 
Reader/* from Literature of the American Indian by Sanders and Peek, pp. 1 16-1 17. 
* ' 
L The ceremonial pattern that includes the four world directions (east, west, south, north) which are analagaus to 
the four planes of the human body (front, back, left, rightj creates the r^petitiojis and pairings in both song arid 
story^ 

2. ^ The ceremonial pattern emphasizes pairings of words, colors, animals, expressions, stanzas. The sort of pairing 

obvious in light and dark, yellow and white, sun and rain, land and water, rises out of the idea of duality most 
apparent in Father Sky and pother Earth. Just as the closed couplet in English versificatioa creates a sense o 
completion, so does this rhyming sounds but of rhyming thoughts." • " 

3. The magic of words creates incantation in such a poem as this Crow war song: 

Whemver there is any trouble 
I shffll not die but get through* 

Though arrows ar^many, I shsQl arrive. * 
My heart is manly. 

The poem is not an assertion that the singer will survive nor a declaration that he is brave. Through the magic 
of the words, he assumes command, he sings for power — and achieves it. Articulation will cause the formulated 
phrase to become reality. The poem is a pra>er, the prayer becomes incantation, incantation creates granting. 

4. Visions come in dreams and are messages from those nonliving forms in Wah'kon-tah. Invested with power, 
they are made operative in the utterance. Dream songs are, ordinarily, brief. 

5. Every living creature (man, rabbit, wolf, tree, bear) and every object (rock, river, mountain) as well as each 
physical force (wind, water, light) or abstract quality (death, disease, hunger, thirst) has spirit that personifies it. 
This is most easily seen in the religioU^ accounts. It is not the Hare or the Raven which acts, it is Hare or Raven 
— the spifit of^he creature. ' - ^ 

6. Authoiship of a poem is not possible. Though a man may own his poem or song, he does not create it himself, tt 
becomes his through Wah'kon-tah, a lesser divinity, or^ elder — alive or dead. We can, then, only attribute the 
poem to the poet's culture: Ojibwa (Chippewa), Cherokee, "Navajo, etc. 

Guidelines^for Evaluating Books About American Indiahs 

The following weite developed by the participants in the Library Services Institute for lyiinnesota Incflans, con^ . 
ducted by the Minnesota State Department of Education and the^ University of Minnesota College of Education, 
Summer 1969. ^ ' 

1. Would the^book help an Indian identify with and be prpud of hisjieritage? 

2. Does the book express Indian values? Might the bjook help an Indian reader to reconcile his own values with 
conflicting ones? * ^ , ' 

3. How might the book affect the non-Indian reader s image of Indian people? Does it foster a positive or a nega- ^ ' 
tive image of the American Indian? . , ^ 

* . - * 

4. Is the book sympathetic to the distinctive characteristics of Indian culture? In terms of whose values and atti- 
tudes is Indian culture being evaluated? His own or those of another culture? * 

5. Do the illustrations authentically depict Indian ways of life? 

6. Is the image of the Indian presented one of a real human being, with strengths and weaknesses, who acts 4n re 
sponse of his own nature'and his own time? • ^ . 



7. If fictioijal, are the characters realistically developed? Are situations true or possibly true to Indian ways of life? 
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8. ' Arc the images of the Indian stereotyped? Of stereotyping,' Alvin M. Josephy, Jrr^ys in his book, THE IN- 

DIAN HERITAOE of AMERICA (Knopf, 1968, p. 8): 

"More common among most whites are the false understandings and images which th^y retain-about In- 
dians. For many, thfe-moving pictures, television and comic strips have firmly established a stereotype as 
' the true portrait of all Indians:, the > dour, stoic, warbonneted Plains Indian, he is a warrior, he has no 
humor unless it is that of an incongruous and farcical type, and his language is full of 'hows', *ugjis', and 
words that end in 'um'. Only rarely in the popular media of communications is it hinted that -Indians too, 
here, and are, all kinds of real, living persons like any others and that^they included peace-loving wise 
men, mothers who cried for the safety of their children, young men who sang songs of love and court^ 
-maidens, dullards, statesmen, cowards, andjfatriots. Today there are coUege^trained Indians, researchers, 
business and professional men and women, %urists,.ranchers, teachers, and political office holders. Yet so 
enduring is the stereotype that many a non-Indian especially if he lives in an area \«Jiere Indians are not 
commonly seen, expects any American Indian he meets to wear a featherediieaddress. When he sees the 
Indian in a conventional business suit instead, he is disappointed!" - 

9. Does the book present both sides of the event, issue, problem, etc.? Does the book contain any factual errors or 
misleading information? Does it perpetuate myths about the American Indian? 

10. Are toaded words (i.e., chief, savage, buck, squaw, redskin, etc.) used in such a way as to be needlessly offen- 
' sive, i/jsensitive, inappropriate? ' ^ ' • - , ' 

-H— Doe* the book put the contributions the American Indiarts have made to Western civilization in rightful and 



.jaccurate perspective? ~ . ' , ' ' ' . . " 

12, That additional information might be needed to make the book more relevant, useful, or to present both sides? 
Is comparable information presented more effectively in another.book? 

13, iC the author qualified to .write a book dealing with American Indians? 

14, Has the book been reviewed or evaluated by a person who is knowledgeable about American Indians as weU aS" 
about the subject of the boqk? 

15, Where and how might this bobX be used in a school curriculum to increase awareijess and understandmg of the 
American Indian? \ * , • ' . 



1 
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^Indian Education: \ National 
^ Tragedy — A National Cliallenge^' 
SUMMARY 9IF HISTORICAL FINDINGS ; 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INblAN EDUCATION, UNITED STATES 
SENATE 1969. ^ % ' ^ 

L Policy Failure- • * * ^ ^ 

The domijiant policy ,of the Federal Go\emment towards the Americanlndian has beeji one of coercive assimi- 
^ lation. The policy has resulted in: ^ ' • / 

A. The destruction and disorganization of Indian conununities a^ individuals. 

B. A desperately severe and self-perpetuating cycle of poverty for most Indians^ V 



C. theerowth of a large, ineffective, and sdf perpetuating bureaucracy which retards the elimmation of In- 
di^Spoyerty. * . , 

* ' ♦ * 

D. A waste of Federal approprilations. ' - 

II. National Attitudes * • >^ 

The coercive assimilation polic) has had a strong negative influence on national attitudes. It has resulted in. 



A. A nation that is massively uninformed and misinformed about the American Indian, and his oast and pre- 
sent. • ♦ ^ . \ 

' • ' y f\ 

B. Prejudice, racial and intolerance, and discrimination towards Indians far more widespread and serious than 
^ generally recognized. ' 

III. Education Failure - ' ' . i 

The coercive assimilation polic> has had disastrous effects on the education of IndTan children. It has rdsuRed 

A. The classroom an^^e School becoming a kind of battleground where the Indian child attempts to protect 
his integrity and identity as an individually defeating the purposes of th1e school. 

B« ^^hoots which fail to^derst^»i|ui^apt to, and in fact oftei) denigrate, cidtural differences. 

C. ^Schools which blame Uigir owi^feilures on the Indian student and reinforce his defensiveness. 

0. Schools which fail to recognize the Importance and validity Of the Indian community. The community and 
child retaliate by treating th^scHool^ an alien institution. 

E. A dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative self image, low achievement^ahd, ultimately, academic 
failure for many Jndiaivc^ildren. ' , * - * . , 

° . .g*:'" , ": ~ . .. • „ 

F. ' A perpetuation of the cycle of! poverty which undermines the success of all other Federal programs. 

X • ' ' V ^ 
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> I\t douses ofthe Policy Failure 
: * The coercive assimilation policy has two primary historical Irdots: 

... ju . . A. A continuous d^ire to exploit, and expropriate, Indian land and physical resources. 
B. A self-righteous intolerance of trib^^ommunities and cultural differences. 



/ 



\ 

\ 
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, VOUR INDIAN UNDERSTANDING QUOTIENT 



•4.'*S. 




1. All American Indians receive benefits from thg U.S. government , * 

2. 'lildianarTionot have to * * ;w , 
3f Reservation lands are held by tribes in a tax fr^ status. 

ndianS are not '^officially" Indians. , 
' 5* Indians have the highest infant mortality rate in the nation. 

6. * All tribal government decisions must be reviewed by thj^ Bureau of Indian Affairs. / 

' ' ' . 

Till Indian has the lowest average family income in the country. 

^ • ♦ ' A * ^ 

8« Indiaiis are all alike. ' 

9. Indians are free to live wherever they wish. , • , . 

10. There are more than 250 reservations in this country. - • 

U. Unemployment for Indians is ten times as high as for white people. 

^ 12. Indians are five times more likely to have tuberculosis than other citizens of the U.S. 

" 13. - About 2 percent of.all the land in tlie U.S. is Indian land: 

14. The U.S. Govemntent has broken over 400 treaties with the Indians. 

.15. Alcoholism is a major health problem among the Indian people. " 

16. There are no BIA schools and no Indian Health Services hospital in the state of Wash- 
.ington. 

17. ladian children are less Iikel> to find discrimination in public schools located near a reserva- 
tion. , ' *^ 

V I \ 

18. One of the first conditions specifically asked for by Indian tribes in their treaties was educa-. 

. , tion. * . * I 4 ^ 

\ m ' 

19. Indian childjeo often fail because teachers expect litde from them. 

^ I 

20. No Indian has ever been the head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

21. The Indian Qaims Commission is a special tribunal established by Congress to consider 
claims of Indian tribes against the U.S. 

22. Indiansjvho hunt or fish away from their jc^ervation or "usual .and accustomed places" h\xy - 
hunting and filing licenses^nd are subject to the same regulation as non -Indians. 



23. Only Federal and tribal lawy'apply on an Indian reservation unless Congress has provided 
otherwise. ' * . 

24. For many years Indian ^tribes could not hire ^ lawyer witHout' the approval of the Federal 
Gfovernment. . » * 



YesJ 



Yei. 



Yes_ 
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25. Indians did not believe land could be bought or sold or owned by any one person. The land Yes. 
and its resources were a gift of nature to be shared by alL 

26. Even most urban Indians dream of someday returning to their reservations. ^ * . Yes 

27. Tribes differ as to their membership requicements. Yes 



28. Indians lose many of their rights and govemmeijtal services when they leave their reserva- Yes 
tions. 

, 29. Indians pannot sell, lease or mortgage Indian property*without approval of the BIA. Yes 



30. Some 35,()(K) Indian children arisUli,*c!irto BIA boar^^ Yes 



31. For many years teaching or speaking native Indian languages was forbidden and punishable Yes 
in BIA schools. 

32. Dropout rates for Indian children are twice the national average. Yes 



33. ^ Indian children need an education which helps them function as an Indian 'as well as to Yes 

compete and cope in the white man's economic structure. 

34. Passive resistance and withdra\val express the Indians silent defiance against overwhelming Yes 
odds. 

35. BIA schools have usually worked closely with Indian tribes, parents, and Indian scholars. ^ Yes 



36. Contrary to our history books and movies, it was the white man who institutionalized the Yes 
« practice of scalping. , • 

37. In the Indians tribal form of government, no mechanism existed to force the leader's agree- Yes 
ments on his people. This was not underst6od by the white treaty makers. • 

38. Treaty Indian fishing in Washington takes more than 10% of the total salmon catch each Ye^ 
year. . • 

39. History books reflectr racism when they term white victories "battles" but' Indian victories Yes 
are labeled as "massacres." . * 



• 40. Indian treaties did not give Indians anything, they merely reserved rights for the Indians , Yes 
that they already had. ^ . * 

AL Concern for the preservation of the salmon is implicit inlhe" Indian heritage.- Yes 



42. Indians rely *more on group pressures and disapproval to enforce their tribal codess'than they Yes 
do on force and punishment. ♦ , * ' 

43. Treaty tribes were dealt with as foreign natiops and treaty tribe^ continue tcSday with the Yes 
^ ' legal status of separate nations withirf die U.S. ^ ' . 



44. For the^American Indian, survival as an Indian is as basic a legal and humai)~ci^t as "indi- Yes 
vidual freedom" is to the non-Indian. 



imaiv4rfit as "indi- 

■ . 



45. The Constitution of the St^te of Washington still denies voting rights to "Indians who do not 
' ' pay taxes." " » - • * ^ 
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